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a AS Woodrow Wilson cold, cal- 
culating, selfish and narrow- 
minded, or was he a lover of 


_ humanity who shortened his life by his 
_ devotion-to the cause of the people? - 


dead a little over a year, more books 
‘have already been written about him 


the same space of time. Some are 
_ highly laudatory and others are filled 
with unrestrained criticisms. | Much 
‘stress has been laid upon the late Presi- 
 dent’s inability to work with cther men, 
and attention has been called to broken 
eGiendelips with such men as Senator 
Smith of New Jersey, Colonel Harvey, 
William McCombs, Secretary Lansing 
and Colonel House. Amid this con. 
fusion of voices It is difficult to get at 
the truth concerning the real Woodrow 
Wilson. The stories which follow are 
an attempt to show the human side of 
the War President. 
_ The testimony of the newspaper men 
who knew the late President may first 
be considered. Edward E. Davis, a 
well-known Philadelphia journalist, 
who for many years covered for his 
paper the State Legislature at ‘Trenton, 
came into close contact with Woodrow 
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Although Woodrow Wilson has been 


‘than about any of our past Presidents in ” 


Number 1 


~ WOODROW WILSON: 
His Human Side 


By GEORGE BARTON 
Editorial Writer 


Wilson while he was Governor of New 
Jersey. Mr. Davis thus expresses his 
impression of Mr. Wilson’s personality: 

I could never understand the notion which 


got abroaa that Woodrow Wilson was cold. 
There never was a man in the Govyernor’s 


chair at Trenton who had such a hunian way 


of expressing himself. Don’t misunderstand 
me. Though he was always genial; he never 
forgot his dignity. He was not the kind of a 
man to slap you on the back, and not the 
kind of a man who cared to be slapped. But 
he was always considerate with those who had 
business with him and ee courteous. 


Many other Trenton newspaper corre- 
spondents had pleasant relations with 
Mr. Wilson while he was Governor. 
The Governor was fond of physical ex- 
ercise and particularly enjoyed walking. 
During the Smith-Martine Senatorial 


/ contest most of the New York newspa- 


pers sent their best men to keep in touch 
with the situation. Naturally they went 


Mr. Barton is a well-known journalist and 
author. In view of the fact that so many 
apocryphal stories gather around the memo- 


ries of distinguished men, the editor has 
received Mr. Barton’s assurance that,. where 
not otherwise stated in the text, the -stories 
contained in the article published) herewith 


were derived from definite and known. per- 
sonal sources and are vouched for as authen» 


tic. 
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to see Governor Wilson. He generally 
met them late in the afternoon and 
their request for the latest news was 
nearly always greeted with the laugh- 
ing response: “Boys, I’m perfectly will- 
ing to tell you all I know, but I’m going 
‘out for my walk now, and if you want 
to go along you are perfectly welcome. 
We can walk and talk at the same time.” 
And so they did. The walk sometimes 
lasted for five or six miles and the eager 
newspaper men often found difficulty in 
keeping up with the Governor. He was 
in the best of spirits on these walks and 
conversed animatedly with those who 
accompanied him. 

Commenting upon the general attitude 
of Mr. Wilson at that time Mr. Davis 
said to me: 

He seemed to be one of the happiest men I 
had ever met. He positively enjoyed: being 
Governor. The effect he had upon his visi- 
tors was nearly always the same.. No one 
could be in his presence for five minutes with- 
out being charmed with the man. He was on 
intimate terms with the newspaper correspon- 
dents at Trenton and, in moments of leisure, 
was in the habit of joking with them and 
laughingly reciting limericks. 


The Washington journalists, however, 
were not so successful with President 
Wilson. Edward G. Lowry thus de- 
scribes the manner in which Woodrow 
Wilson received the newspaper men at 
the regular weekly reception at the 
White House: 

Mr. Wilson stood behind his desk. His 
visitors filed in and stood in a thickened 
crescent before him. There was a pause; a 
cool silence, and presently some one ventured 
a tentative question. It was answered crisply, 
politely and in the fewest possible words. A 
pleasant time was not had by all. 


Robert Edwards Annin, who knew Mr. 
Wilson at Princeton and who has tried 
io draw a character study of the Presi- 
dent, declared that he was cold, distant 
and unapproachable—that “his self-suf- 
ficient habit of mind” made it almost 
impossible for others to work with him. 
“Mr. Wilson,” he declared, “was almost 
as impervious to unwelcome logic as a 
child, and particularly resented being 
confronted with his own arguments after 
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he had changed his mind.” He q 


that he “would gladly stand by the P: 
ident if the President would only stan 
still.” ; 7 Saar 
I asked Newton D. Baker, Secretary — 
of War under Woodrow Wilson, if he — 
could explain to me why the President — 
was so cordially liked and also disliked. — 
I asked him particularly if the President _ 
deserved the reproach of being unsym- 
pathetic. His reply was brief and to— 
the point. Mr. Baker said: = yee 
My own contact with President Wilson, 
covering five intense years, does not lend itself _ 
to summary expression. To me and with me 
he was patient; considerate, approachable, 


. =e 


d 
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my problems to him and always came away 
with the feeling that he had sought and con- 

sidered my views and then exercised his clear 
and powerful mind to the utmost to help me 
in their solution. eee ee 


WiLsonraAn Humor 


Former Secretary of the Navy Jo- 
sephus Daniels, in answer to my query, 
said that though Woodrow Wilson was 
restrained in his feelings he was very _ 
human, and, when in the mood, quite — 
witty. Asa proof of this he called at- 
tention to some stories of the President 
which he has himself used to illustrate 
that side of his character. The follow- 
When 
Secretary Tumulty wrote to Paris to 
warn Mr. Wilson that he was likely to — 
wreck his constitution if he continued at 
the pace he was going, he retorted: © 
“Constitution? Why, man, I’m already — 
living on my by-laws.” On another oc- — 
casion Andrew Carnegie called at the — 
White House. “What did Mr. Carnegie 
want?” asked a curious correspondent. 
“As IT understand it,” veplied the Presi- 
dent, with a smile, “Mr. Carnegie is be- 
yond want.” eS: 

Mr. James Kearney, editor and pub- 
lisher of The Trenton Times, was as _ 
close to Governor Wilson as any one at 
the State Capitol. He has already printed 
his impressions and reminiscences of the _ 
man who went from the Governorship — — 
to the Presidency; but he has been good — 
enough to furnish me with an unpub- 


WOODROW WILSON 
~ Phis. photograph, taken at Sea Girt, N. J., 


_ lished incident which throws some fur- 
ther light upon the contradictory person- 
ality of this much-discussed person. 


oe His BITTERNESS TOWARD PRINCETON 


Woodrow Wilson never disguised the 
_ pitterness he felt toward those who-dis- 
te = agreed with him in his plans for Prince- 
ton. Whether they meant it so or not, 
he took their opposition as a personal 
affront. He often spoke of his successor 
as “Old Hibben” and said some things 
ethat would not look good in print. AL- 
though he spent the greater part of his 
ta ‘adult life at Byinecton, he never, or 
re Be terly ever, exhibited any outward evi- 
dence of love for the old institution. In 
his closing years he was so_ hostile 


Peete William H, 


in August, 1911, was 
regarded by Mrs. Wilson as a perfect likeness 
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toward practically every- 
body connected — with 
Princeton that he never 
spent a night there after . ~ 
his departure on March 
3, 1913, to be inaugu- 
rated President. On a 
few occasions, howevei,, 
he showed a different 
side of his character. 
Mr. Kearney was visit- 
ing the White House one 
day when something was - 
said about college songs. 
The President looked up 
quickly, his eyes glisten- 
ing, and said with fer- 
vor: “There is nothing 
that quite gives me the 
thrill that comes from 
listening to the playing 
or the singing of “Old 
Nassau.’ ” Some of those 
who heard this were 
amazed because they had 
heard him speak of 
the college and its back- 
ers with | unmeasured 
scorn. It seemed to be 
proof that down in his 
heart he had real affec-’ 
tion for the institution 
which he felt had treated 
him badly. 

Another episode, for 
which I am indebted to 
the same source, exemplifies both Mr. 
Wilson’s stubborness and that of Ellen 
Axson Wilson, his first wife, who, it 
has been generally agreed, understood 
him better than any one else. He 
was not always an easy man to get 
along with, but Mrs. Wilson could do 
more with him than any one else. She 
was a lovable person, and she was not 
only devoted to him but believed that 
he was the most wonderful man in the 
world. He would concede much to her, 
but on one historic occasion he refused, 
flatfootedly, to permit her to have her 
own way. 

The occasion was when the Governor 
had his break with Senator Smith. It 
was several weeks after his election and 


Stockbridge 
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before his inauguration as Governor. 
During his campaign for the Governor- 
ship his speeches had been on a high 
plane; effective, and yet always digni- 
fied. On this later .occasion he was 
billed to make a speech at Jersey City. 
Joseph P. Tumulty, James Kearney and 
others of his friends assured him that 
it would be a mistake to make an aca- 
demic speech. They told him that in 
his contest with Smith he was going 
into the rough-and-tumble of politics 
and that what was needed was a practi- 
cal political speech that could be under- 
stood by those he expected to address. 
He caught their point of view at once 
and promised to do as he had been 
requested. Mrs. Wilson, who knew 
what was going on, was quite anxious 
to hear this speech. She told him so, 
but, to her surprise, he said that she 
must not go to the meeting. 
“This is final,” he said in substance, 
“and you must not go. I am not quite 
sure of myself, and your presence at 
the meeting may only have the effect 
of intensifying my nervousness.” 


Mrs. Witson’s DisoBEDIENCE 
But Mrs. Wilson also had a will of 


her own. The meeting was held in the 

hall of St. Patrick’s School in Jersey 
City, and Mrs. Wilson, unknown to her 
husband, was there. The speech, which 
Mr. Wilson had gone to considerable 
pains to adapt to the situation, was a 
great success. He learned later that his 
wife had attended, and it may be as- 
sumed, in the absence of any specific 
record, that he appreciated to the full 
the spirit of love and loyalty that had 
prompted this act of conjugal disobe- 
dience. 


Woodrow Wilson would have failed 
in the advertising bustness. His “bump 
of publicity” was undeveloped. This 
was almost humorously shown in 1912, 
when Governor Wilson, hardly known 
outside of New Jersey, was traveling 
from Concord, N. H., to New Haven, 
Conn. William C. Temple, telegraph 
editor of The Springfield Republican, 
a Princeton graduate, thought that the 
Governor should be interviewed while 


his train was being switched from 
Boston and Maine tracks to the New 
Haven tracks at Springfield. Although _ 
this was a reporter’s job, the editor vol- 
untarily undertook the task. No other 
paper in the city bothered with the 24 
event. Wilson was then too obscure — 
to attract general interest in New Eng- — 


land. The editor had difficulty in find- 


William F. McCombs. The interview 
was a failure. The Governor would 
say nothing and failed to take advan- 
tage of the fact that this was a chance 
for the candidate to win attention 
in rock-ribbed Republican territory. 
Springfield later proved to be one of 
the few large cities where President 
Taft won a majority, despite the heavy 
defection of Roosevelt supporters. The — 
train started while the interviewer 
drilled hopelessly against Mr. Wilson’s. 
stony taciturnity. The President-to-be 
looked up with a smile and remarked: 
“Young man, if you don’t look out, — 
you are going to be carried away from 
your station.” It was practically the 
only sentence he uttered. The train — 
stopped again to back on a switch and 
the editor alighted. The next morning ~ 
The Republican carried a quarter col- 
umn story on the Wilson visit. The 
paper’s policy is: “All the news and ~ 
the truth about it.” But the meagre — 
facts in this article lent themselves only 
to humorous treatment of two features, 
the Governor’s silence and the indiffer- 
ence of the station crowds to the pres- 
ence of one who was soon to become a 
great personage. = 
It is hardly necessary to say that all 
the opinions of Mr. Wilson which one 
hears in Washington or from public — 
men are not laudatory. People in this _ 
country seem to be divided between 
those who are Wilson idolators and 
those who are Wilson haters. Those 
who take a middle ground are not _— 
numerous. Some men who were close- 
ly associated with the President show 
aversion to discussing him. One emi- 


__ be ‘a good man to tie to. 


~ WOODROW 


nent Democrat, who is almost as well 


~ known throughout the country as was 


the exponent “of the League of Nations, 
begged to be excused from expressing 
-any opinion of Mr. Wilson on the fol- 
_ lowing grounds: 

I am one of the few men who went along 
~ with President Wilson for four years without 
an open break. We differed on many things, 
but I resolved that I would not be drawn into 
any controversy. He was stiff and self-willed, 
but he meant well. I do not want my name 
used, now, because I know that whatever I 
' might say would be misconstrued and mis- 
represented. If the party is to win in the 
future its best hope lies in invoking the mem- 


ory of Jackson and Jefferson and not that of 
Mr. Wilson. 


_ Even men who were in the Cabinet of 
Pieailevt Wilson appear to be afraid 
_ of discussing him because of the effect 
it may have upon their future political 
lives. If they praise him, they will in- 
vite the onslaughts of the army of Anti- 
‘Wilsonites, and if they point out what 
they regard as his weaknesses, they will 
be abused by those who can see no 

wrong in anything he ever said or did. 
- One man said to me: 

“The name of Wilson is packed with political 
dynamite. Those who were closest to him re- 
‘alize that as fully as do the men who fought 
 Tiim' during his lifetime. He did not seem to 
Glance over his 
career, from the time he was at Princeton 
~ until he died, and you will understand what 
I mean. 


There are persons still living in 
- Princeton who recall the hearty enmity 
which existed between Woodrow Wilson 
and Grover Cleveland. These two men 
_ the only Presidents elected by the 
~ Democratic Party since the Civil War— 
~ could not tolerate one another. They 
were physically and mentally as differ- 
ent as two men could be. Mr. Wilson 
never concealed the irritation he felt 
~ over the attention that was shown to Mr. 
and Mrs. Cleveland after they came to 
live in the New Jersey college town. 
Mr. Cleveland, on the other hand, was 
_ known to have made some contemptuous 
references to Mr. Wilson. But even the 
students thought it strange that Prince- 
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ton did not place its flag at halfmast on 
the occasion of the death of Grover 
Cleveland. The fact that Mr. Wilson 
did not happen to be in Princeton at the 
time would seem to absolve him from 
any charge of pettiness in the matter, 
but that will not satisfy those who — 
to place him in the wrong. 


Mr. Tumutty’s LoyaLty 


Mr. Wilson’s treatment of Joseph P. 
Tumulty is frequently cited as an evi- 
dence both of his lack of breadth of 
mind and of his obstinacy. Tumulty 
may have his faults—most men have— 
but few will be found to question his 
unwavering loyalty to his chief. He 
may have been presumptuous in pre- 
senting the greetings of Mr. Wilson at a 
Democratic dinner in New York without 
having specific authority to do so, but 
it was a mistake of the mind rather than 
of the heart, and most men in Mr. Wil- 
son’s place would have smilingly over- 
looked it as an error of judgment. It 


has been said that Tumulty would have » 


been glad merely to have kissed the hem 
of Woodrow Wilson’s garment, but he 
was held at a stern and unyielding dis- 
tance from his former friend. All of 
this is offered, not as a personal view, 
but as a consensus of opinion among 
those who knew and liked both men. 

Another feud was that which existed 
between Mr. Wilson and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Secretary Tumulty tells of 
warning Governor Wilson of the danger 
of going home from the State House 
late. at night without an escort. The re- 
ply of the future President was: “I’m 
not afraid of any human being.” Yet 
h: was so careful to refrain from an- 
swering the savage attacks of Roosevelt 
that the latter once asserted: “Wilson 
was afraid of me. He never dared an- 
swer me.” It was Roosevelt who ap- 
plied to Wilson the epithet: “A. Byzan- 
tine logothete.” So Robert Edwards 
Annin, Pefoned to elsewhere in this ar- 
ticle, charged that the late President was 
a builder of arguments that were “a 
model of ambiguity by a master of in- 
explicity.” 

Few men in the United States have 
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had better opportunities of getting an 
intimate view of Woodrow Wilson than 
former Judge John W. Wescott of New 
Jersey. Judge Wescott has told me. the 
story of how he became acquainted with 
the man who was to become President 
of the United States, and the circum- 
stances constitute one of the most singu- 
lar tales in the history of American 
politics. 

When the announcement went forth 
that former Senator James Smith Jr. in- 
tended to nominate Woodrow Wilson 
for Governor of New Jersey, there was 
consternation among Democrats like 
Judge Wescott, who had for years been 
fighting the “unholy alliance” between 
the Republican and Democratic organ- 
izations in New Jersey. Judge Wescott 
knew of Woodrow Wilson as the Presi- 
dent of Princeton; he had read many of 
his addresses and admired the man. 
But now he was furious at the thought 
of Dr. Wilson “selling himself” to the 
Democratic “bosses” for a mess of pot- 
tage. 


Jupce WescotTtT’s CONVERSION 


With characteristic ardor he declared 
himself against Wilson and fought hard 
to secure for Frank Katzenbach the 
Gubernatorial nomination. He went into 
the convention and made the speech 
placing the name of Katzenbach before 
the delegates. In that speech he made 
a bitter attack upon Woodrow Wilson. 
He said in effect that Wilson was being 
used by a crowd of unscrupulous poli- 
ticians to halt the political liberalism 
which was beginning to dawn upon the 
Democratic Party in New Jersey. It 
was a masterful speech by a master of 
oratory and it was filled with vitriolic 
sarcasm against Woodrow Wilson. The 
Davis-Smith-Nugent-Ross machine was 
in fine working order that morning, but 
the unexpected attack from Judge Wes- 
cott had its effect upon many delegates, 
Indeed, one of the bosses rushed up to 
the orator and shaking his fist in his 
face, cried: “Damn you, you have beaten 
our candidate!” But he was mistaken’ 
for Woodrow Wilson was nominated by 
a small majority. 


wy 


“et 


Judge Wescott was 50 displeased At ae 


this result that he left the hall before the — 


adjournment of the convention. Later — 


he was told that Mr. Wilson had ap- 
peared before the delegates and made a_ 
speech accepting the nomination. The 
quotations from that speech amazed 
Wescott. 
with the kind of politics that Wescott 
had been advocating in New Jersey for 

years. The candidate had said in that 

speech: “I did not seek this nomination. 
I have made’ no pledges and given no 

promises. If elected, I am left abso-. 
lutely free to serve you with all single- 

ness of purpose.” ; 

Judge Wescott in going over this in- 

cident with me said that when he heard 
of Wilson’s speech he was filled with a 
sort of disgust. 
date was saying were so contrary to the 
practices of the machine with which he 
was associated that they seemed utterly 
insincere. Late that night, however, one 
of his friends, who had remained in 
the convention hall until after Dr. Wil- 
son had made his speech, called upon 
Judge Wescott and with great enthusi- 
asm assured him that the party in New 
Jersey had a great leader at last. He 
declared that Wilson was positively sin- 


cere and could be depended upon to — 


serve the people. The Judge listened 
intently and then replied: “If what you” 


tell me is true, I have done Dr. Wil-_ 


son a great injustice, but I am yet to be 
convinced that such is the case.” 

The next morning he received an invi- 
tation to call upon Woodrow Wilson at 
Princeton. For the moment he was at a 
loss how to regard this invitation, but he 
finally accepted it and asked one of his 
friends, Ralph W. Donges, to accom- 
pany him to Princeton. He intimated 
that he had some misgivings about. the 
mental and oratorical dexterity of Dr. 
Wilson and thought it prudent to have 


another person present at the interview. — 


He later described the meeting as fol- 
lows: 


We were received by Doctor Wilson in his 


office at Princeton. After the preliminaries 


he proceeded to show me that I was mistaken, 


in my estimate of him. He had heard of my 
speech, he said with a laugh. and ‘he wanted: 


» 


They harmonized precisely a 


The things the candi- — 
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to convince me that I was wrong. He then 
detailed, by letters and explanations, every 
move that had taken place from the time the 
nomination was suggested to him until he was 


of it which reflected in any manner upon the 
integrity or the moral courage of Woodrow 


Wilson. 


Judge Wescott stated that the most 
vivid impression he retained of that in- 
terview was the intense desire of Mr. 
Wilson to serve the people. The man 
who had been nominated for Governor 
made it clear to the mind of his caller 
that he would make no combinations 


what should be done to bring about con- 
ditions that would improve the state of 
what he called the common people of 
the Commonwealth of New Jersey. He 
declared that his whole purpose was 
to cure, so far as he was able, social 
injustice and political wrongs. He as- 
serted that his greatest fear was in the 
danger of promising too much. His de- 
sire was to create an atmosphere of mu- 
tual concessions which would _ bring 
about needed reform. So far as he was 
- concerned, he insisted, there were no old 
scores to be paid off. He did not aim 
- to act in the spirit of resentment but 
rather to move gradually to change the 
_ political system which had done so much 
harm to the people of the State. 
What Mr. Wilson had to say on that 
occasion made a profound impression 
upon Judge Wescott. Even before he 
_-had finished his statement his caller 
was satisfied that he had been wrong in 
concluding that Dr. Wilson had “sold 
_ out to the politicians,” as had been as- 
___serted by so many of the young reform- 
ers of the State. He so expressed him- 
self, and at the conclusion of the talk 
~~ said: 
“Dr. Wilson, I can only repeat that 
_ if what you have told me be cor- 
~_ rect, and I cast not the slightest reflec- 
- tion upon your veracity, I have done 
- you a great wrong and I will not be sat- 
isfied until I have corrected that wrong 
in the most. public manner possible.” 
As he left the room he added: “Dr. 
Wilson, I want it clearly understood that, 
in the event of your election I do not 
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actually named. There was not a thing in all’ 


that would interfere with his idea of 
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expect and would not accept any office 
in your power to bestow.” . 

The coming Governor looked at the 
speaker. He took Ifim by the hand and. 
his eyes fairly danced as he said with 
great heartiness: 

“Judge, I like that!” 

That was the beginning of a warm 
and lifelong friendship. Judge Wes- 
cott kept his promise not to accept any 
office, but he was often consulted by 
Governor Wilson in the matter of ap- 
pointments. One of these talks resulted 
in the nomination of Ralph W. Donges 
as President of the Utility Commission 
of New Jersey. 


Deer Humanity REVEALED 


An incident which occurred in the 
City of Trenton after Mr. Wilson was 
elected Governor served to show an- 
other angle of the real Woodrow Wil- 
son—his deep and philosophic human- 
ity. Judge Wescott had been spending 
a very busy morning at the Governor’s 
office. The two left the State House 
in order to take luncheon together. 
They walked along the streets of Tren- 
ton in silence for some minutes. Pres- 
ently the Governor nudged Wescott, 
and murmured: 

“Look, Wescott; look at that man!” 

On the same side of the street an el- 
derly man, carrying a bundle of tools, 
was slowly walking. He was an arti- 


‘san of some kind, perhaps a glass 


worker. He was bent and careworn and 
showed signs of premature old age: 
his expression was one of utter hopeless- 
ness. As soon as they were out of hear- 
ing, Governor Wilson turned to his com- 
panion and said: 

“IT never see a spectacle of that kind 
without the profoundest emotion.” 

This was so unexpected that the Judge 
hardly knew what to say. They walked 
on ‘in silence for a moment and then 
the Judge said: 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that that man creates in 
silence and without any applause. What 
is your merit in comparison with his? 
What is my merit in comparison with 
his?” . 

That was all, but there were volumes 


in those few sentences. It gave Judge 
“Wescott a better insight into the work- 
ing of the mind of Woodrow Wilson. 
Before they separated for the day he 
- asked the Governor if he would tell him 
how he arrived at such a mental proc- 
ess. That night the Governor and the 
Judge talked for nearly two hours on 
the things that were closest to the heart 
of this new figure in American’ poli- 
tics. He expounded his ideas of “the 
new freedom,” as he was wont to call it. 
Speaking of this to me, the Judge said: 
Woodrow Wilson, more than any other liv- 
_ing man, perceived the dangers confronting 
this country. His aim and purpose were to 
promote legislation that would check the ills 
-which threatened democracy. He knew pre- 
cisely what he wanted, even though he was 
defeated in his efforts to obtain it during his 
lifetime. 


When the time came when everybody 
_knew that Wilson would be a contender 
for the Democratic nomination for Pres- 
- ident, the Governor sent a brief, charac- 
teristic letter to Judge Wescott in which 
he asked him if he would not make the 
- speech naming him for the Presidential 
nmoination. The reply of the New Jer- 
sey Judge was in the affirmative. He 
added to his letter: “[’d rather nomi- 
nate Woodrow Wilson at the Baltimore 
convention than be President of the 
United States.” In less than twenty- 
four hours he received from Governor 
Wilson a telegram which contained these 
words: “That’s just like you.” The 
nomination speech will go down into 
history as one of the classics of conven- 
tion oratory. The orator was thanked 
‘in a wire that said: “It couldn’t have 
been finer.” 
_ The two men spoke repeatedly from 
the same platform. Judge Wescott had 
always been interested in the human 
side of Woodrow Wilson, This was 
“the theme of a series of speeches which 
he made in New Hampshire. - Party 
managers. say that these speeches -had 
more to do with the carrying of the 
State for Wilson than any other ‘single 
cause. ue 
Near the close of the Presidential 
campaign they were in Cape May 


County, N. J. Dr. Wilson had made 
twelve or fifteen speeches that day. His 
last address was in Cape May City. At 
the conclusion of that meeting he walked 
to the hotel where the members of his 


party were stopping. 
saw at once that Dr. Wilson was ex- 
hausted, his haggard face showing the 
results of what had probably been the — 


-most strenuous day of his campaign. 


The Judge said: “Doctor, I think you 
ought to go to bed at once. It is evi- 
dent that you need rest.” The reply 
was a laugh. “Judge, I haven’t the 
slightest intention of going to bed. I’m 
going to recuperate by having some fun 
with you boys.” The “fun” consisted 
of an animated conversation that lasted 
until nearly 2 o’clock in the morning. 
Judge Wescott said: 


ABILITY AS STORY-TELLER 


I am not exaggerating in the least when I 
say that Mr. Wilson told us twenty or more 
funny stories. They came from every age and 
every clime. They involved a brogue, and, in 
turn, he told -his stories with an Irish accent, 
a negro dialect, a German, Italian and French 
tone of voice. There was a clever point con- 
nected with each story. He had us laughing 
during all of the time he was talking. If you 
had been in an adjoining room when he was 


telling his Jrish story you would have sworn it 


was an Irishman talking, and so on with the 
different nationalities. 
There is this also to be said of that remark- 
able evening. Not one of the-stories he told 
was shady or off-color. Indeed, this was char- 
acteristic of the man. He was one of the best 
story tellers I ever knew—and I have known 
a great many—but he never descended to vul- 
garity or indecency. In all of the time I knew 
him I never remember his telling what you 
would call a suggestive story. There were 
times, especially when he was angry, when he 
would use pardonable profanity, but he was 
never vulgar. He was the cleanest-minded 
man I ever came in contact with. In a word, 


he was one of the most moral men I ever came 


in contact with in my life. His family life 
was ideal. 
bers of his family and he reciprocated their 
affection. Yet, like many other men in public 


_ life, he was maligned and slandered. But he _ 


bore it all in silence, not deeming uncharitable 
gossip to be worthy of his attention. 
After that long session of story telling in the 


Judge Wescott 
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surprising to me. 


hotel at Cape May he looked as if he had just 
come out of a refreshing sleep. It was most 
He proved what he said 
-when he declared that he would recuperate by 
having fun with the boys. Everybody knows 
the ordeal to which he was subjected when 
he held the Presidency. His ordinary daily 
routine in the White House, even in peace 
- times, was enough to break the health of any 
man. How he stood it was more than I could 
understand. I expressed this thought one day 
to his physician, Dr. Grayson. The reply of 
the doctor was instant. “The answer is the 
medical power of fun. The President lightens 
his labors by his wit and his enjoyment of 
story-telling. That is the secret of how he 
stands the strain.” 


The friendly and even intimate rela- 
tions between Judge Wescott and Mr. 
Wilson continued throughout the _|lat- 
ter’s Administration as President, and 
the Judge was a welcome visitor at the 
White House. During one of these 
visits Judge Wescott asked the Presi- 
dent this question: “What, in your 
opinion, is the quality that makes the 
greatest nation in the world?” The 

_ President looked at him for a moment 
, and then said, in his incisive manner: 
“The thing ihat makes the greatest na- 
_ tion in the world is the greatest number 


~ of happy, contented and unencumbered 


homes.” Commenting on this, the ven- 


erable jurist said to me: 


None of the books that have been written 
‘about Woodrow Wilson so far seem to have 
grasped the real Wilson. They tell of his 

heredity, his history, his family, his temper 

and all the other details, but they do not seem 
to give areal picture of the man himself. It 

is like trying to analyze the atoms of the 

ocean without telling us anything about the 
~ ocean itself. 


I told Judge Wescott that a great 
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many persons, who were far from be- 
ing unfriendly to the President, thought 
he made a great tactical error when he 
personally went to Paris as the head of 
the American Peace Commission. Judge 
Wescott’s answer was deliberate: 


Seen as Man Witu Great Mission 


It is hard to predict what might have 
happened under different circumstances, but 
it is certain that Woodrow Wilson felt that he 
had a great mission to perform and believed 
that he was in a better position to carry it out 
than any one whom he could delegate for the 
purpose. That he did arouse the world is a 
matter of history. He had great concepts’and 
if they were not realized it was through ‘no 
fault of his. In the beginning of his public 
life he felt that there was something funda- 
mentally wrong with our economie system. If 
he had had his way it would have been rad- 
ically changed. In the same way he felt that 
we needed a world. awakening. If his ideas 
had been put into practice it would have 
meant the democratization of the world. His 
fourteen points, better than anything else, 
showed what he was trying to accomplish. 
Finally, I may say that those who knew him 
best and understood his aims have never been 
puzzled in understanding his character. They 
believe what history will eventually concede— 
that he was a great man trying to do great 
things in a great way. 

The historian of the future, in paint- 
ing a pen-picture of the character of the 
real Woodrow Wilson, will attain no 
true likeness if he ignores such side- 
lights as I have tried to give in this 
study, showing the human and humane 
side of his complex and often contra- 
dictory personality. The facts and inci- 
dents given in the foregoing pages con- 
stitute, at least to some extent, an an- 
swer to the question propounded at the 
beginning of this article. 


Commander, U.S. N., Retired 


a prominent position in the public 
x eye. A committee of Congress has 
conducted hearings the scope of which 
has widened beyond the original pur- 
pose of considering proposed legisla- 
tion, into a general survey bringing out 
many facts and giving rise to contro- 
versy. The special board appointed 
by the President to consider aircraft in 
relation to national defense reached its 
finding after listening to the testimony 
of the best-informed military men and 
civilians. Proposed legislation already 
drafted contemplates the creation of a 
bureau of civil aeronautics, with the 
avowed purpose of regulating and stim- 
ulating commercial flying, and, through 
a different bill, the amalgamation of all 
military fliers from the army, the navy 
and the Marine Corps into a separate 
force, independent of all three and_ad- 
ministered by its own Cabinet officer. 
Under all these circumstances some re- 
view of recent progress in the air, to- 
gether with the present situation of the 
United States, is in order. 


As was to be expected, most of the 
advance in aeronautical science has been 
due to the efforts of the military and 
naval fliers, both at home and abroad; 
commercial aviation, as will be shown, 
has had very little American opportu- 
nity for development. Since the day 
when six aviation officers and. sixty- 
three men of the navy. under the com- 
mand of Commander Kenneth Whiting. 
formed the first armed American de- 
tachment to land in Europe for the 
World War, military interest in aviation 
has never slackened. Joint efforts have 
been spent upon researches made with 
the assistance of the best minds among 
technical civilians, while separate efforts 
by military and naval fliers have, pro- 
duced practical results. 


Research has led to much wider 
knowledge of the air itself, and of the 


ae and aviation again occupy 
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weather effects upon both heavier-than- 
air and lighter-than-air craft, as well as 


to the development of new and better 


instruments for use in all the branches 
of aerial navigation. In view of the 
wide interest in helium, the American 
gas for dirigibles, it is worth noting that 
considerable experiment has recently re- 
duced by about 40 per cent. the cost of 
this vital element and perfected a meth- 
od for its repurification. Also, the de- 
velopment of duralumin to build the 
Shenandoah has introduced a new man- 
ufacturing industry, the spread of which 
depends upon the extent to which the 
national policy may be carried in build- 
ing other dirigibles. The Shenandoah 
has made successful operation flights, as 
has also the Los Angeles since she left 
Germany and crossed the Atlantic; as, 
for example, in the Bermuda trips of 
the German-built vessel. In connection 
with these flights, the commercial load- 
carrying capacity of dirigibles was test- 
ed; the main motive for this being the 
fact that under the terms of our. naval 
treaty the Los Angeles cannot be used 
with the fleet. " 


When the Los Angeles left Germany 
for the United States this ship weighed 
some eighty-two tons, divided between 
hull, personnel, fuel and stores; — This 
meant that she could carry no “pay 
load.” but by reducing certain other 


loads, it is considered that she could 


carry about ten tons, for either commer- 
cial or military purposes. To duplicate 
her in size—2,600,000 cubic feet—would 
cost much more than the $750,000. ex- 
pended in Germany, though not as much 
as the cost of the Shenandoah, viz., 


$2,900,000. An airship. of 6,000,000 


a 


Mr. Turnbull, a graduate of the United 
States. Naval Academy, served. fo several 
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he commanded a division’ of escort ships on 
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cubic feet, now regarded as the largest 
probable, would cost about $4,000,000 
and would have a load-carrying capacity 
of ten tons over a distance of 4,000 
miles at a speed of 50 miles an hour. 
For shorter flights, less weight of neces- 
sary fuel would provide for a greater 
load. These figures are of. passing in- 
terest as illustrating what has been 
learned of the probable cost of any ex- 
tensive dirigible program for military 
or commercial purposes. Two 5,000,000 
cubic foot airships, now under construc- 
tion in Great Britain, with the designed 
purpose of bringing India nearer Lon- 
don, are expected to bear out American 
calculations and estimates, and they in- 
dicate that foreign countries are also 
~ studying the type. It remains to be seen 
whether the Goodyear Corporation, 
which has acquired the Zeppelin rights 
in America, will undertake construction 
here. 
Turning to heavier-than-air craft, sim- 
ilar joint army and navy effort has im- 


The U. S. aircraft carrier Langley with airplanes on 
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proved the design of the various types of 
planes for such purposes as scouting, 
fighting in small, fast-flying machines, 
and bombing from large ones. A very 
recent example of cooperation was the 
world flight, in which army airmen 
used planes of navy design. Inciden-. 
tally, this flight furnished a practical 
demonstration of the theory that a plane 
cannot, without supporting ships, fly 
any great distance over sea. The dis- 
tance covered by the planes—some 
27,000 miles—involved cruising by the 
navy’s thirty-odd supporting ships over 
a total of 135,000 miles. Also, no sin-. 
ele non-stop flight made was as great as" 
those of the NC-4 or Alcock-Brown 
flights, accomplished some five years 
earlier, showing that the actual radius 
of action of aircraft has not increased 
in that time. 

Perhaps the most. striking fact 
brought out was the need of aircraft 
carriers. Of these the United States 
has but one, the Langley, actually in 


deck 
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commission, with two, the converted bat- 
tle cruisers Lexington and Saratoga, 

now slowly approaching completion: 
With these carriers, each planned for 
seventy-two planes, the United States 
tonnage in carriers will amount to 
About: one-half that allowed it by the 
treaty. Hence the navy has asked for 
the immediate building of an additional 
carrier of 23,000 tons, and prompt sub- 
sequent construction to make up the 
balance. « 


New BrITISH BATTLESHIPS 


It is) of ‘interest here to recall the 
ereat vulnerability of ordinary carriers 
to underwater and gunfire attack, and 
to note the specifications for the Nelson 
and Rodney, now under construction 
in Britain. These are the two replace- 
ment battleships provided for by the 
Washington treaty, and British study of 
aircraft is exemplified in the modifica- 
tion of their design. When completed 
this year, at a cost of about $40,000,- 
000 each, it is expected that, by con- 
fining their nine 15-inch guns to the 
forward end of the ship, they will pro- 
vide carrying space aft for more than 
fifty planes apiece. Considering their 
armament and their speed—greater by 
several knots than that of ordinary car- 
riers—they should be extremely power- 
ful ships for both offensive and defen- 
sive purposes. They emphasize the dis- 
tinction hetween the  often-confused 


terms “coastal defense” 


defense,” the first not contemplating, 
the second including a country s over- 
seas possessions. Thus, the Rodney and 
Nelson would be extremely useful in 
the protection of Australia; if required, 
they could fight their way from Plym- 
outh to Sydney. The value of the com- 
bination is self-evident. 

It should be noted that only four 


American naval air stations are main- 


tained outside the United States. These 
are Pearl Harbor, Coco Solo in the 
Canal Zone, Sumay in Guam, and Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti. This has focused at- 
tention upon the plane-carrying pos- 
sibilities of other men-of-war, with the 
result that some thirty-seven launching 
catapults have been constructed, in- 
stalled and operated upon battleships 


and cruisers. The older battleships, due _ 


to the crowded deck space, are not easily. 
modernized in this respect; the newer 


cruisers, if these are built by Congress, — 


will present less difficulty. This step 
will, to a slight extent, mitigate the 


dearth of aircraft carriers, although tie 
Despite the. 
fact that aircraft, for many years to 


can never replace them. 


come, must, through their own limita- 
tions be second in importance to ships, 
their use will become widened and, as 


eyes of the fleet, they will see further 


and more clearly. From this it follows 

that their transportation aboard ship 

will become increasingly common. 
Other American aviation develop- 


The U. 8. S. Maryland, which has its own b 
a § ombing 
stern ready to be launched into the air at 


plane chaser on a eatapult near ane 
the first sign of an attack 
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"ments hints resulted 
- from _ competition 
_ between naval and 
military flying men. 
It is true, as pointed 
out by Admiral Mof- 
fett, that “world’s 
records do not win 
wars,” but it is 
equally true that the 
enterprise which, 
_ through speed trials, 
altitude tests and 
load-carrying con- 
tests, has won. al- 
most all these 
world’s records for 
the United States. 
has had a healthy 
effect upon flying. 
Much _ has_ been 
learned about de- 
sign, both in modi- 
fying existing types 
and in planning new 


ones. Lieutenant 
Maughan of the 
army, in flying 


from New York to San Francisco in 
_ about twenty-one hours, with only four 
hours for stops, blazed the trail for the 
transcontinental mail service; the navy 
established new records for speed in 
both seaplanes and land planes, at 177 
miles per hour for the former, 244 miles 
for the latter, thus gaining new data 
regarding possibilities in this direction. 
This competition has served to bring 
a out the wide difference, in characteris- 
- _ ties and in use, between ‘planes for over- 
- sea and those for overland service. In 
- speed and in manoeuvring quality, the 
land plane, unhampered by pontoons, 
_has a demonstrated advantage; up to a 
certain size it is the better load-car- 
rier. On the other hand, a land plane 
forced to alight upon the water cannot 
- sustain itself, and is as certain to be a 
‘total loss as the seaplane crashing to 
earth. This point bears heavily upon 
the use of land planes for coast defense, 
in which the radius of action under 
military load now amounts to about 


The bombing of the Ostfriesland by airplane flying at a 
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height of 
1,500 feet and cise pits: bombs weighing 550 pues 


350-400 miles. All these facts have re- 
sulted in special designs for the dif- 
ferent tactical purposes required, de- 
signs in which the United States may 
be said to be well in the forefront of 
the science. 


AMERICAN Air Force BeELow Ratios 


The total number of American planes 
has not kept pace with advancement in 
design. Taking all types, the navy has 
in commission some 225 planes, the 
army rather more than double that 
number. Many of these may properly 
be styled obsolescent. There is a con- 
siderable shortage of spare parts, much 
of this supply being represented by the 
remnants of the store accumulated dur- 
ing the war, retained for use after the 
armistice and, for obvious reasons, re- 
duced in military value by develop- 
ments during the past five years. This 
applies equally to both army and navy 
material. 

To make an accurate comparison of 
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the position of the United States with 
that of other powers is not easy. The 


figures. obtainable are complicated by 


international differences in defining 
planes “in commission” and planes “in 
reserve,” as well as by opinions upon 
the relative present values of particu- 
lar types. Using the best figures avail- 
able at this writing, and distinguishing 
between planes used for land and for 
sea work, we have, approximately: 
Armyor Fleet 
Bi General Air. Arm. 


Great Britain......s.s.20-+ ye O16 120 
BraNeGre oo Pela oe cee s veieele adi lOS 54 
Tell atsesecis\ oper oinictaisss, syavsrere Sesast ees 700 456 
ADAMS sieso50as ores eae elara 410 170 


United’ States wv... <:fue0 sieve 510 = 228 


The table furnishes striking evidence 
of differences in national policies as 
based upon geographical position and 
upon location of probable enemies; it 
also emphasizes the inferiority of the 
United States in aircraft, when meas- 
ured by balanced national defense built 
around a 5-5-3—1.75-1.75 treaty. These 
disproportions will, of course, be fur- 
ther increased by the building of air- 
ships in Britain in accordance with the 
proposed program, or by any French de- 
velopments toward increased improve- 


ment of commercial planes for military 


purposes. — 
In respect of personnel, there is a 


great shortage of fliers in the United 


States. In the navy, there are only some 
325 aviators, with a total personnel, en- 
listed and commissioned, amounting to 
little more than 4,000.. As was pointed 
out a year ago, aviation has had to take 
its personnel cut, along with the rest of 
the navy, just as it has had to suffer 
like the navy from lack of sufficient 
funds for material. The navy has, how- 
ever, contrived in one way and another 
to pile up a flying score, for the past 
year, of 5,000,000 miles. Naval reserve 
aviators number about 250, but there are 
not sufficient funds for training. Army 
reserve aviators are said to number 


some 4,500 all told. 


Turning to commercial flying in 
America, the Post Office furnishes the 
only important instance. The mail 
flights from coast to coast now require 
thirty-six hours for the eastward jour- 
ney, forty-one for. the westward. In 
practically every case of delay the 


cause is found to be bad weather. Theré- 
is some map-making and photography 


in progress. Planes are also used for 


patrolling against forest fires. In the_ 


The'U. SS. Arkansas Swinging clear of the path of 


a torpedo launched by an. airplane. 
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aggregate these ac- 
tivities do not 
amount to more 
than a good start. 
The situation as re- 
gards civilian fliers 
is nO more encour- 
aging. As there is 
little for aviators to 


re} We xi 


do, such men as 
@ have not grown too 
_ old to fly since the 
i. close of the World 
= War have engaged 
x * in other work. It 
is hoped by many 
a that a Civil Bureau 


of Aeronautics may 
stimulate commer- 
cial flying. 


Unttep Arr ForcE 
IssuE_ 


The other pro- 
posed legislation, 
that which would 
create, as a third arm of national de- 
fense, a united air force, seems des- 
_tined not to become law. The weight 
of expert opinion in America, sup- 
ported as it is by foreign experience, 
is against such a step. The special 
board, already mentioned as_ having 
been convened for the purpose by the 
_ President, conducted a lengthy study of 
this subject in all its phases and finally 
presented a report which exhaustively 
covered every possibility. The board 
began by examining the naval policy of 
the United States, as laid down after 
_ the Washington Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament—a policy, however, 
which the Navy Department had thus 
far been unable to follow because of 
insufficient appropriation as well as in- 
s adequate authorization. In respect of 

aircraft, this policy proposes— 
to complete rigid airships and determine from 
_ their performance the desirability of further 
construction; to build non-rigid airships only 
for development until their usefulness shall 
have been proved; to develop heavier-than-air 
craft principally as torpedo, bombing, scouting 
and combat planes to be operated from ships; 
to operate a spotting plane from each battle- 
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or 


Bombing the U. S. S. Iowa, the movements of which were controlled 


by radio 


ship and cruiser, with such additional planes 
as may become desirable; and to give every 
possible encouragement to civil aviation with 
a view to advancing the art and providing 


- aviators available in war. 


The board studied the present situa- 
tion of aircraft in relation to ships and 
to armies and gathered abundant evi- 
dence to show that no land or sea oper- 
ation of the present or future can be 
assured of success unless adequate pro- 
vision is made for controlling the air. 
It next considered the probable ‘limits 
in the size of aircraft, together with 
the load-carrying possibilities as con- 
trasted with those of ships and the ef- 
fect of loads upon speed and manoeu- 
vring qualities. The board also studied 
the separate missions of land and sea 
forces, under hypothetical conditions of _ 
hostilities involving the United States, 
to discover just how these would be af- 
fected by the use of land planes or 
sea planes. Careful study was given to 
the commercial situation as regarded 
capital, personnel and material. A for- 
midable army of witnesses, all connect- 
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ed in some way with the science of fly- 
ing, were called and questioned. 
Among the most important of this 
board’s investigations was that which 
dealt with the recent tests of ships by 
submitting them to attack by bombing 
planes. These tests were conducted for 
the purpose of determining the effect of 
bombs upon battleship armor and the 
effect of explosives detonated in the 
water at varying distances from ships. 
From all the data available it appeared 
that the actual number of hits made by 
bombing planes was small. The ex- 
German ships sunk were the destroyer 
G-102, the light cruiser Frankfort and 
the battleship Ostfriesland. The time 
required to accomplish these sinkings 
varied from about an hour and ten 
minutes, in the case of the destroyer, 
‘to some twenty-three hours (not con- 
tinuous attack) for the battleship. All 
these were stationary targets, without 
repair parties on board and with no de- 


The Frankfort a target for airplanes flying 
weighing 
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~ fense to make. The bombs used ance 


in weight from 250 to 2,000 pounds 
each, while the average height at which 
the attacking planes flew was about 
2,000 feet. Further experiments consid- 
ered by the board were those against 
old battleships of the New Jersey class, 
those against the lowa, in which the 
moving, radio-controlled ship was at- 


tacked by eighty bombs with a total of | 


two hits, and, most important of all, 
those against the post-Jutland ship 
Washington. All available data bear- 
ing on the British experiment with the 
Agamemnon, another radio-controlled 
ship, were also studied. 

The conclusions drawn by the board 
from these tests were that aircraft con- 


stitute a very important element of mod- — 


ern warfare and that they are a menace 
against which ships must be guarded 


just as they are guarded against the © 


submarine torpedo and the gun; that 
is, by better underwater construction, by 


at a height of 1,500 feet and 
300 pounds 
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dropping bombs 


iA 


: ~ horizontal deck armor, by counter-attack 
with fighting planes and anti-aircraft 
_ guns and by smoke screens and similar 
ees to obscure the bombers’ target. 
It was brought out by the board that 
the tests cod not really simulate war 
conditions; that the attacking planes 
~ flew at a height which, during hostilities, 
would be impossibly Rerardots to 
bombers; that the weather conditions, 
_ deliberately chosen as favorable to fly- 
ing and bombing, might, in war, very 
likely favor the ship, and that the hull 
_ resistance of the undefended targets, to- 
gether with their buoyancy after being 
penetrated in many compartments, re- 
mained great enough to keep them 
afloat for many hours<tu te case of 


: ates ship Gould survive about eight hits 
by modern torpedoes, provided that 
these hits were not “bunched.” 


Despite these conclusions, which led 
; he board to consider the battleship as 
still the most important element of a 
navy, it was urgently recommended that 
the: importance of aircraft be fully rec- 
_ ognized. The board recommended that 
aircraft carriers be built up to full treaty 
strength and maintained there; that air- 
_eraft, in numbers, in performance and 
in personnel. ‘be kept i in proper propor- 
tion to a 5-5-3 naval strength; that 
airplane building provide the fleet with 
up-to-date machines, plus 50 per cent. 
- replacements, at a cost, for the first 
year, of $20,000,000, and that the par- 
tially completed carriers be finished as 
_ quickly as possible. Further, the board 
urged that young officers be given wider 
nstruction in aeronautics and that, un- 
der a definite policy, they be assigned 
to aviation duties to the utmost sient 
ape consistent with their primary duties. 


. With regard to ‘the question of a 
"separate air force, so ardently advocated 
«by Brig. Gen. Mitchell, the board’s find- 
‘ing supported the great majority of the 
>. Witnesses examined. The consensus of 
_. opinion opposed this step upon the fol- 
- _-Jowing grounds: 

a Its inadequacy for national defense. 

b The helplessness of aircraft operating over 


ae 
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water, except very close to shore or supported 
by ships. 


c The inability of aircraft diond to. dey 
command of the sea to an enemy. 


d The inability of aircraft to capture any 


enemy position or to occupy it after they had 


bombed the enemy out. 


e The inaccuracy of bombing, as shown hg: 


all tests, except at heights which make: the 
bomber an easy target. 


f The unsuccessful result of a similar ex-. 
The British Gov- 
ernment is expected to revert to separate air 
army and navy, notwithstanding 


periment in Great Britain. 


forces for 
her geographical liability to air attack. This 
liability does not exist in the United States. 


g The impossibility of creating a force of 
proper tradition and training from the nucleus 
of the present flying personnel of army, navy 
and Marine Corps because the missions and 
the objectives of land and sea forces differ 
too widely to permit any one flier to cope 
with both kinds of problem. 


h The loss to the nation of the services of 
men of young middle age. Such men as fliers 
would have completed their air usefulness 
at about 40 and would then, unless trained 
soldiers or sailors, be of no- use in the ordi- 
nary duties of land and sea. 


i A separate air force would result in divi- 


sion of command. Division of comraand, as 
proved by history no older than the last war, 
differs from unity of command exactly as 
losing a war differs from winning it. 

j The enormous cost of the necessary sepa- 
rate establishment, with its obvious duplica- 
tion of the work already carried on by tke 
army and the navy. 

k The enormous cost in bombing planes 
necessary, upon the basis of any test thus far 
made, to destroy ene battleship. * 

1 The inability of the navy, as the nation’s 
first line, or the army, as the second line, to 
carry out any mission if deprived of subordi- 
nate and trained air forces; a provision, in 
view of all the above, not practicable with a 
separate air force. 


Summing up the general situation, it 
appears that only in the design of air- 
eraft is the United States on a par with 
other countries. In numbers, both as 
to planes and as to trained personnel, 
it is far below its treaty position. In 
aircraft-carriers, it is inadequat ely pro- 
vided. Commercial flying is practically 
non-existent. 


Developments of the > Congressional Investigation 


ee investigation of the aircraft situation 
by the Special Committee of the House 
of Representatives, referred to at the begin- 
ning of the preceding article, was halted on 
Feb. 21, but was resumed later when it was 
found that there were sufficient funds . to 
justify its continuance. -The most sensational 
event of the inquiry had been the criticism by 
ss Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, Assistant Chief 
Se of the Army Air Service, of the Administra- 
|  tion’s air policy at the hearings of Jan. 18, 
Feb. 6, Feb. 12 and Feb. 19. At the hearing 
of Feb 6 he had charged that the Navy De- 
partment had obstructed the work of the Air 
Service in the air-bombing operations staged 
off the Virginia Capes in 1921; he had fur- 
ther declared that in respect to air power the 
United. States ranked fifth among the leading 
powers and was progressively falling behind; 
and expressed the view that the Air Service 
would not be able to develop a force adequate 
to defend the country within. At the hearing 
of Feb. 12 he asserted that the American 
Navy would be at the mercy of any third-rate 
_.. power which possessed adequate flying units; 
and urged the creation of a separate depart- 
ment under a Cabinet Secretary of National 
Defense, aided by three Under Secretaries of 
Air, Navy and Army, respectively. 


that American air defense was so weak that 
the Japanese could capture the Philippines 
and the Hawaiian Islands in two weeks, 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL JONES 


Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones, Chairman 
of the Executive Commitee of the General 
Board of the Navy, was the first witness 


to be heard when the committee reopened its’ 


hearings on Feb. 26. He declared his belief 
that airplanes were indispensable for the navy. 
He defended the bombing tests, but denied 
that they proved that a battleship could be 
sunk by projectiles from bombing planes. The 
object, he explained, was to test the resistive 
power of deck protection. He further took 
issue with Brig. Gen. Mitchell on the pos- 
sibility of capture of the Philippines by 
Japanese aircraft within two weeks, This 
could not be effected, he declared, without 
the support of Japanese warships, and he in- 
dicated his belief that the time limit set by 
General Mitchell was an underestimate. An 
air attack by foreign powers from their home 
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the great distances to be covered. He de 


_ praised as having ‘rendered a service to the 


: At the 
past hearing of Feb. 19 General Mitchell declared 
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eds he believed improbable, on ‘account 


fended the special report of the General Board, 
especially the view “that all units of the navy, 
aircraft included, improved simultaneously, not 
one to the detriment of the other.” He as- 
serted that the American Navy was fully uy 

to the 5-5-3 ratio of the Washington Arms oo 
Conference, but added: “We are woefully weak — 
in airplane carriers, the only other craft lim- 
ited by the treaty.” 


 SraTemMent OF ADMIRAL SIMS 


Rear Admiral Sims, who. Appeead at fhe 
session of Feb. 29, emphatically supported 
General Mitchell in. reeard to the valu ee 
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over, he dla cand this agency of war! 
was becoming obsolete. The airplane ~ 
rier, he asserted, is the capital ship of the 
future. An airplane could carry a 4,000-ton 
bomb and bombs from aircraft could sink any — 
ship afloat, he added, thus confirming the 
view expressed by Contest Mitchell. He dis- 
agreed, however, with the latter (whom he_ 


country) regarding the advisability of creating 
a unified air service. He urged instead th 
creation of a Department of Defense com 
prising both the army and the navy, each 
branch to have its own personnel and equip 
ment. Under his plan every naval aviator 
would be required to have fifteen years’ train-— 
ing in the navy. He laid special emphasis on 
this necessity of naval training. The planes, 
he declared, must be commanded by naval — 
officers and must be ready to join the navy 
at any time. He was opposed to shore sta- 
tions because of the mobility of airplanes. 
He confirmed General Mitchell’s view that 
the Philippines could be taken in two weeks’ — 
time, but did not think such an attempt prob- 
able, in view of the Japanese need of the 
American market and the fact that Great OS 
Britain, for geographical and political rea. 
sons connected with her Eastern possessions, 
would oppose such a seizure. He urged, how- — 
ever, the establishment of a naval base near _ 
the Philippines. As for the safety of the 
United States from attack by airplanes, he 
declared that the country could not be con- 
quered if it were adequately supplied with — 
aircraft and submarines. He expressed great 
faith in the airplane carrier, 
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~~ A FRENCHMAN has observed that 
progress is a sentiment and evo- 
lution a fact. The distinction 
drawn in these definitions is both pro- 
found and penetrating. Evolution, in 
the usual connotation, is slow and im- 
perceptible; it is like a rising tide whose 
_ advance can best be measured by look- 
ing back. Progress, on the other hand, 
- often exists in the imagination only, its 
measure is hope, which, though the most 
consoling of illusions, is still illusory. 
- At times, in human affairs, events suc- 
~ ceed each other with such rapidity that 
_ progress and evolution seem to be con- 
founded. On these oecasions—and_ the 
present year of grace is one of them— 
historians and idealists can stand _to- 
gether, as cr some Pisgah height, and 
survey a wide expanse; but there is still 
a difference between them—the latter 
_ look forward eagerly, inclining to be- 
lieve that, at long last, their desires are 
being realized; the former look back 
to see what actually has happened, how 
-many rocks and reefs have been sub- 
merged by the oncoming tide. 

A combination of these two frames 

of mind is necessary for a just survey 
of the past ten years. A comprehensive 
appreciation is still impossible; so much 
has happened that arouses prejudice, so 
many landmarks have disappeared, the 
upheaval has been so bewildering, that 
events cannot yet be studied in their true 
_perspective, and facts are frequently dis- 
torted when they do not coincide with 
preconceived ideas. 

Before the World War, and from the 
beginning of the twentieth century, two 
races dominated Central and Eastern 
Europe—the Teuton and the Slav. The 
German Empire had come to be re- 

> garded as a model of efficiency in every 
sense, military, industrial and commer- 
| cial; it was the greatest force in Eu- 
a rope and seemed to be gaining strength 
each passing year. Russia imposed less 
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as a military empire than as an influ- 
ence exerting a powerful, magnetic at: 
traction upon all Slavs. Peasants in 
Serbia and the Slavonic provinces of 
Austria-Hungary regarded Holy Russia 
as the source of racial inspiration, while 
to Bulgars Czar -Nicholas was the de- 
scendent of their Liberator from the 
tyranny of the Turk. In the eyes of 
western European statesmen and mili- 
tary chiefs Russia was an enigma, a land 


of immense resources and vast spaces, 
whose population could provide mil- 


lions of stupid, patient soldiers; a 
mighty force, which, though inert from 
lack of organization and incapable of 
swift offensive action, was an uncon- 
querable and tenacious foe. 


Between Teuton and Slav lay the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire, a sort of me- 
dieval bibelot which, according to a 
paraphrase of Voltaire’s famous dictum 
on the Deity, would have had to be in- 
vented if it had not existed. .The Sla- 
vonic elements in the population of the 
Dual Monarchy compelled the rulers of 


Austria-Hungary to pursue a policy of 


subservience to German aims; the only 
alternative-was disintegration. The rem- 
nants of the Holy Roman Empire were 
slowly but surely being undermined by 
Slav propaganda. Ardent imperialists 
in Petrograd preached Panslavism as a 
sacred creed; their ambitions were not 
confined to seeking access to the Med- 
iterranean through Constantinople; they 
were working incessantly to establish 
an outpost of Russia on the Adriatic 
with the assistance of the Southern 
Slavs. The majority of the population 
on the Eastern Adviatic seaboard were, 


Christopher Birdwood Thomson, who as- 
sumed the title of Lord Thomson on_ being 
made a peer in 1924, is a British Army officer 
who has held many important positions, retir- 
ing with the honorary rank of Brigadier Gen- 
eral. He was Secretary of State for Air in 
the Tabor Cabinet under Ramsay MacDonald. 
Books from his pen include ‘‘Old_ Europe’s 
Suicide’ and ‘‘Victors and Vanquished.”’ 
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like the Bosniaks and Croats, for the 
most part. Austro-Hungarian. subjects, 
and only less.so than the latter, - lived 
in a state of chronic discontent. under 
what they considered an alien yoke. In 
self-defense Austria-Hungary made com- 
mon cause with Germany and became 
the advanced guard of the “Drang nach 
Osten” (“Pressure Toward the East’’), 
whose avowed object was the extension 
of German influence across the Balkans 
to Constantinople and thence through 
Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. SOT. 

In the Balkan Peninsula the “Drang 
nach Osten” encountered Panslavism 
and was checked. The Balkan wars of 
1912 and 1913 were unsatisfactory -to 
the Central Empires, except in.so far as 
they alienated Bulgaria from,her for- 
mer allegiance to Russia.. Serbia and 
Montenegro were, however, . definitely 
ranged on the side of Panslavism after 
the Peace of Bucharest; and thus ‘the 
Balkan races were divided into two hos- 
tile camps. BO, 

Until the eve of the World War both 
France and Britain had viewed the 
brewing conflict with detachment, not to 
say indifference. French statesmen seized 
the opportunity to encourage Russian 
hostility to Germany, but let the Balkan 
caldron seethe; apparently, they be- 
lieved it possible to localize a Balkan 
war. Great Britain’s policy was, on the 
surface, entirely disinterested, though 
it leaned toward Russia and away from 
Germany, who was a formidable indus- 
trial rival and beginning to impinge on 
vital interests. 

In these conditions the World War 
was perhaps inevitable. Eventually it 
involved Italy, Turkey, the neutral 
Balkan States, and in its latter stages, 
America. During its course, Russia, the 
most unfitted of all the Great Powers 
for a war of workshops, collapsed in the 
throes of revolution. The German Em- 
pire, in spite of tremendous prepara- 
tions and the perfection of its military 
machine, found that the weapon forged 
so carefully was powerless against the 
slow, relentless pressure of blockade. 
The greatest single army yet assembled 
abandoned the territory it had invaded, 


“rope’s evolution. This brief survey will 
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Fatherland, broken and exhausted, to 
find incipient civil war, the Kaiser a- 
refugee in Holland, famine among the — oe 


aie ee 


poorer classes in great cities. In 1914, 
that army had been a ring of steel. Bq 
around a prosperous industrial State; in 
1918, it was a rabble, the sources of its 
sustenance were dried up, the German 
Empire had rotted from within. Even 
before the war ended, Austria-Hungary, — — 
the medieval bibelot, was breaking into 
fragments, and as the result of two — 
peace treaties, which divided the spoils — 
of war among the victors, a mosaic Ole 
small States was set up in its place. — ; 
Such was the general situation at the 
end of the first five years of the past __ 
decade. Five years of slaughter and de- — ee 
struction, of smoke and flame, in which 
the Old World was transformed; it may _ 
be that no corresponding period in- 
world history has ever before produced — 
so great a change. The five years that — 
followed have crystallized to some ex- 
tent the post-war situation. It is now 
possible to look back and get a super- 
ficial glimpse of the slow march of Eu-— 


begin with Russia, where Europe and 
Asia overlap, and East meets West. = Saar 


Russia 


The Russians have never been a war- 
like people, and the war they were com- 
pelled to wage between August, 1914, 
and September, 1917, was utterly dif- 
ferent from any in their past experience. — 


It exhausted the physical and moral 
energies of the nation, and left it with 
only one desire, a passionate desire for 
peace. If the Government of the Czar 
had made a separate peace, Nicholas Hl. = 


might still be on his throne. Some of 

his most astute advisers were conscious ~ — 
of this fact; they were called Pro-Ger- 
mans, as indeed they were, but not for 
the reasons usually advanced. They | 
were Imperialists and argued that it was 
suicidal for one autocratically governed 
empire to wage war on another; united — 
the three European empires might with- ; 
stand the encroachments of democracy, —__ 
divided they must fall. 3 
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ee had an unrivaled opportu- 


nity to give democracy a chance in 


Russia: Czarism was discredited, and 
such articulate public opinion as ex- 
isted was in favor of a liberal form of 
Government, free from corruption and 
less incompetent than the 


wanted peace; they were incapable of 

further warlike efforts. Instead, Ke- 

rensky gave them another offensive, and 

thereby ushered in the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion. 


_ The evolution of Russia since the end 
of 1917 is difficult to gauge. In certain 
directions, such as education, great 
changes have been made. Millions of 
adult peasants have learned to read and 


- write who could not have done so under 


‘the old régime. The rising generation 
all over Russia will be better educated 
than their parents, and if the curriculum 
of the schools in Moscow is of general 
application, Russian children will pos- 
sess not only elementary instruction, but 


also a knowledge of art and music, for | 


which they have a natural aptitude. Bit- 
terness and acute class-consciousness 


“may taint this liberal education; its first 


effects will, in all probability, be dis- 
appointing ‘and produce men and wo- 
men who are fanatics and prigs. But 
_ justice demands that allowance should 
_ be made for the conditions under which 
the Soviet Government has worked. Sev- 
eral of its members have been and are 
- sincere idealists; they have had to con- 
tend with four invasions, famine and 
pestilence, a railway system which had 
broken down before they assumed the 
reins of power, industries ruined by the 
war, and rural districts largely depleted 
of horses, vehicles and cattle. To at- 
‘tempt a widespread scheme of educa- 
tion in a land like Russia would at any 
time be a bold experiment; in the cir- 
cumstances it was a desperate effort to 
do two things at once. One result, ap- 
parently, has been that numbers of half- 
educated peasants are migrating to the 
towns. A little knowledge i is a “danger- 
ous thing and brings with it a taste for 
cinemas. 
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Govern- 
~-menis which had handled the problems 
of the war. Above all, the Russian people 
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In a political sense the change in 
Russia has been more apparent than 
real. An oligarchy has replaced Czar- 
dom, and is, if anything, more repressive 
of free and democratic institutions. This 
kind of government may be inevitable in 
Russia for many years to come; some 
form of dictatorship is still required by 
semi-Asiatic races, and the remnants of 
the former Russian Empire are more 
than half Asiatic. Six centuries ago 
Moscow was a Tartar city, and still re- 
tains its oriental character. The war, 
two revolutions and the peace treaties 
have accentuated the distinction between 
Pussia in Europe and Russia in Asia; 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania are now 
independent States, while Poland and 
Rumania have annexed large slices of 
former Russian territory. To the inhabi- 
tants of these regions must be added 
several hundred thousand refugees who 
were imbued with Europe an culture. 
Without these elements in the population 
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no serious restraining influence  sur- 
vives in Russia to keep her in the body 
politic of Europe. There are many in- 
dications that the Soviet Government is 
looking eastward for alliances and trade. 
And not only to the East but to Turkey 
also, while in the South, both in Arabia 
‘and Persia, Russian agents are not idle. 
Their task is comparatively easy; Russia 
can assimilate Eastern races, she does 
not need to conquer them. New methods 
of transportation—the airplane and mo- 
tor vehicles—are bringing the Asiatic 
peoples closer together and facilitating 


_ anti-European propaganda; Moscow is 


fast becoming the Mecca of Asiatic poli- 
ticians. The significance of this new 
orientation of Russian foreign policy is 
that Panslavism is not yet dead. Before 


ihe war it permeated Southeastern Eu- 
rope, but there the Soviet Government is 
_ still unpopular; now Asia is the theatre 


of its activities, where it can hope to 
lead and to direct, and ultimately ac- 
quire preponderance on the land routes 
to the East. A fascinating prospect this 
for an ambitious Russian statesman—at 


one and the same time to build up 


an empire and cut off the Western Eu- 
ropean Powers from access by land to 
Asia’s natural resources—a policy which 
would appeal to many Russian National- 
ists, now outside Russia, and to Com- 
munists as a way of wreaking their re- 
venge. 


THe TREATIES WITH JAPAN AND CHINA’ 


It would seem that the first overt step 
in this direction has been taken by the 
recently concluded treaties with Japan 
and China. The political and military 
advantages ensuing from these treaties 
to Japan and Russia are obvious: Rus- 
sia is Europe’s outcast, and has found an 
ally whose geographical position, mili- 
tary organization and technical experi- 
ence are the complement of her vast nat- 
ural resources. Japan has a grievance 
against America, and no assurance as to 
the attitude of Britain. Hitherto she has 
depended on those two countries for 
many commodities, and, above all, for 
fuel oil; under the new treaty these dis- 
abilities will be lessened, if not entirely 
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tal.” Although the contrary tendency is_ 
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removed. If Russia.and Japan, can be-- — 
tween them exploit China, the much — 
talked of “Yellow Peril” will at lasttake = 
definite shape. According to Karl Radek, — 
“the East is striving to free itself from 
the domination of West European capi-. 


at present more in evidence, there is _ 
something behind this rhetoric, and itis 
probably a fact that, in the new condi- _ 
tions, the East can live more easily with- _ 
out the West than the West without the 
Kast. aes 
It is so difficult to learn the truth 
about events in Russia that the rumors. — 
about Trotsky’s downfall and disgrace _ 
may prove to be grossly exaggerated, if 
not without foundation.* Trotsky is not — 
an easy person to depose; he is a born 

leader, and his popularity in the army 
was immense. General Broussilov de- 
scribed him as the best War Minister he. 
had ever served. Demagogues like Zino- 

viev, who possess neither his courage _ 
nor his capacity for self-sacrifice, are 
jealous of and hate a man whose com- 
mon sense rejects, and whose keen analy- 
sis exposes the fallacies of the doctrines _ 
to which they cling; but they, though 

vocal and: for the moment in control | 
of the publicity machine, have not 
Trotsky’s legend among the masses of 
the people. In Russia a legend is a 
source of strength. The education given. 
in the Soviet schools will not transform 
the Russian character for many years to 
come, if ever; it has not made the peas- 
ants Communists. It is discovering men 
of talent, fresh from the soil and not ex-: 
hausted by the stress and strain of mod-. 
ern life; but these have been born and 
bred on the countryside, and they are 
far more likely to become Panslavists 
and seek adventures in the East than to. 
pursue the chimera of international rev- 
olution, which is the conception of in- 
dustrial communities and those who 
dwell in towns. To half educated Rus- 
sian peasants Trotsky should make a 
ED 

: 

Moscow: his Creo aay Ce Tienes 
been reported 117 times in the British press 
and although at the time he was head of the 


Russian War Office, it was believed in Eng- 
land that he was in prison by Lenin’s orders.. 


strong appeal: there is something mag- 

_ netic in his personality; he is imagina- 
tive and human. This Russian Jew may 
yet become a Muscovite Mussolini; but, 
unlike the leader of the Fascisti, he will 


Northern Africa and Europe; an awak- 
ening, or it may be a reawakening, Asia 
_ offers boundless scope to any Russian 


iad THE BALKAN STATES 


Comparing the different Balkan States 
a shrewd observer once remarked: “Bul- 
garia is a lion, Greece a lamb and Ser- 
bia a sheep- dog.” Bulgaria is still a 
lion, though weak Pons lose lot blood 
and wounds, and the Dulgars are the 
“most efficient people on the south bank 
of the Danube. Greece, as the result 
of M. Venizelos’s. persuasiveness, ac- 
quired under the peace treaties so much 
territory that a large scattered popula- 
tion became a nation, and, to pursue the 
parable, the lamb grew into a large, un- 
vieldy sheep, whose greater size only 
nereased its vulnerability without add- 
‘ing to its strength. Serbia expanded 
Saded into the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, otherwise known 
-as Yugoslavia. Fiume and Albania, 
~ combined with troubles in Croatia and 
Macedonia, have distracted the attention 
of che sheep- dog, who no longer guards 
the Grecian sheep as once he did the 
lamb. Turkey is still a factor in the 
Balkans. Eastern Thrace is the wrist 
'-of ihe devastating hand which once 
gripped Southeastern Europe. The hand 
_has been lopped off, but the pulse still 
. beats. 
Evolution in the Balkan Peninsula 
must necessarily be slow; the Christian 
races have not yet recovered from their 
long bondage to the Turk. Their dif- 
Ptereuces are vocational as well as racial. 
For centuries the Greeks have been the 
- traders of the Balkans, have dwelt along 
the coast of the Aegean and penetrated 
only the more fertile valleys which 
wind inland from that sea. But always 
there has been strife between these usu- 
- yious:traders and the peasants they ex- 
ploited, whether Bulgars, Serbs or 
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Turks; an ancient strife between town 
and countryside. The war and the peace 
treaties so far from pacifying the Bal- 
kans have only added fuel to the flames — 
of discord. The Greeks have been given — 
fertile lands and cannot cultivate thier. 
They have neither the experience nor 
the physique for this rude manual toil; — 
they might be more successful with to- 
bacco, but food is wanted in the Bal- 
kans. On the other hand, nearly half a 
million Bulgarian peasants, real culti- 
vators of the soil, are now living in idle- 
ness and misery as refugees from. West- 
ern Thrace and Macedonia. Macedonia 
itself is seething with discontent, as are 
Western Thrace and Montenegro, while 
Albania only exists, thanks to the pro- 
tection of great powers. 

It used to be said that there was one 
rece too many in the Balkan Peninsula 
proper, and that permanent peace would 
never be established while the unnamed, 
superfluous race remained. At one time 
it looked as if the Turk had been ex- 
pelled from Europe, but Turkish diplo- 
macy took full advantage of disunity 
among the Allies, and the Government 
at Angora has regained Eastern Thrace, 
the natural hinterland of Constantino- 
ple. With success and relative immu- 
nity from punishment the Turks have 
become high-handed in their methods, 
notably toward the Greeks. The expul- 
sion of the Ecumenical Patriarch from 
Constantinople is a slight the Greeks 
would eagerly revenge if they were 
strong enough to do so, but they cannot 
fight alone. The impotence of Greece 
is a serious matter, since it puts tempta- 
tion in the way of both her neighbors— 
the Bulgars and the Serbs. The recent 
rapprochement between these latter, in 
the face of what they deem a common 
danger—Bolshevism—is an event of 
grave import from the Greek point of 
view. If the past is any guide to the 
future, what the French call a “mar- 
chandage Balkanique” is now in prog- 
ress between the Governments in Sofia 
and Belgrade. The Serbs covet Sal- 
oniki, and there has been much friction 
between them and the Greeks in regard 
to that Aegean port. The Bulgars re- 


— 


neighborhood of Larissa. 


quire an outlet to the Aegean (Dede- 


agatch is a mere roadstead), and their’ 


claim to Kavalla is of old standing. A 
French writer of great knowledge and 
perspicuity in regard to Balkan matters 
foretold some two years back that some 
day or other the lion and the sheep-dog 
of the Balkans would divide the terri- 
tory acquired by the lamb through al- 
liances with stronger powers. 


_. If left to themselves the Serbs and 
_ Bulgars may change the map of South- 
_ eastern Europe and revise at least two 


treaties. And unless the League of Na- 
tions, with the support of the great pow- 
ers, has some definite plan, such as the 
setting up of an autonomous Macedonia, 
with Saloniki as its capital, it will be 
helpless in the presence of a “fait ac- 
compli.” Greece -will be the superflu- 
ous State in the Peninsula, and the Greek 
frontier will be pushed back to the 
The Greeks 


are an old race and possess great finan- 


cial wisdom, but have no strength; the 


Serbs and Bulgars are comparatively 


young and vigorous, but have much to 
learn. 
If the League of Nations can discover 


- and apply a solution of purely Balkan 


problems, it will render a great service 
to humanity; indeed, this would seem 
to be its most urgent and important 
task. 


Tue Littte ENTENTE 


Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia have not much in common ex- 
cept fear and distrust of Hungary. The 
defensive alliance into which they have 
entered is less a guarantee of peace than 
of the status quo; it is directed exclu- 
sively against Hungary and could hardly 
survive a war with any other State. To 
this extent only is it a guarantee of 
peace. 

These succession States are experi- 
ments in self-determination and, iney- 
itably, in each of them there are minori- 
ties with a grievance. It would be hypo- 
critical to pretend that all is well in this 
part of Europe. Self-determination is a 
great conception; but unless those who 
benefit by it are inspired by a spirit of 
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justice and sincerity, it becomes a cloak 
for annexation, and the very evils it 
should have eradicated flourish in a 
new form. a 

The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats. _ 
and Slovenes is not a happy family. 
The inhabitants are for the most part — 
Southern Slavs, but they possess vary-— 
ing degrees of culture and experience. — 
The Dalmati-ns, with their high stand-_ 
ard of education, fostered by schools 
and universities in Ragusa and Gravosa, 
like the peasant farmers of Croatia and _ 
the Slovene merchants, are impatient of 
government by a military clique whose 
influence is all-powerful in Belgrade. 
They hoped to be citizens of a federa- — 
tion of Southern Slavonic States under — 
a king, the King of Serbia; and they 
resent bitterly what is actually the case, — 
viz., that Croatia, Slovenia and Dalmatia 
are treated as Serbian provinces. 

Raditch, the leader of the Croat Peas- — 
ant Party, was recently arrested; his — 
aims were righteous though his language — 
was often foolish. He is accused of © 
plotting with Moscow. Democracy is — 
at a discount in Yugoslavia; the Bol-_ 
shevist menace is skillfully employed — 
to suppress representative government; —__ 
large bodies of troops are kept under 
arms, notably in Macedonia and Croa-  _ 
tia; Montenegro also is being ruled by 
means of force. In general the situation 
is obscure and both dangerous and dis- 
couraging. 

The population of Yugoslavia is in- 
creasing rapidly and presents a new 
problem. The war introduced methods 
for combating typhus, cholera and other 
diseases which used to claim many vie- 
tims annually. Now infantile mortality 
is decreasing and the birth rate shows 
no signs of diminution. This increase — 
in the number of Southern Slavs is 
likely to have a marked effect on the 
future destinies of Europe. 

Czechoslovakia, though small in ex- 
tent, contains within itself the two dom- 
inant forces in Central Europe. Along 
the periphery of Bohemia the German __ 
element preponderates, and the natural 
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inclinations of the people are toward ~ af 
union with the Teutonic State. The Slo- — 5 
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Russia. Under any rule less wise and 
“yee than that of President Masaryk 
the situation would be tense and even 
critical; this is not the case; crises oc- 
‘eur and pass. If any man can be de- 
~-seribed as indispensable to his country, 
President Masaryk is that man; while 
he lives a stable Government in Czecho- 
slovakia may be expected. 

Rumania has had many difficulties 
to contend with; one good action stands 
to the credit of the present Government 
a Agrarian. reform. If the Rumanians 
are to retain Transylvania and Bessara-’ 
bia they must administer the Agrarian 
laws in both these regions with justice 
and impartiality. 


POLAND — 


Poland resembles Czechoslovakia in 
sthae it lies between the upper and nether 
millstones of Germany and Russia, re- 
_ spectively. The Poles are like the Irish, 
Greeks and Jews: they are everywhere; 
--so are the Scotch, but these contrive to 
- assume the direction of affairs wherever 
they may be; the others are still strug- 
_ gling with the problems of self-govern- 
ment. It cannot be said that so far 
Poland has succeeded as well as her 

_ friends had hoped. ‘Persecuted peoples 
breed bad politicians, and the Poles 
have endured much persecution in the 
_ past. Inability or unwillingness to ac- 
cept the logic of hard facts is perhaps 
the reason. One of these facts is Po- 
- land’s geographical position described 

~ at the beginning of this paragraph. 
There are twenty-odd million Poles in 
_ Europe whose rights have been recog- 
nized; those rights include autonomy in 
its fullest sense. Nietzsche declared 
that our rights were what we could 
claim, otherwise we should never get 
them. The Poles seem often to forget 
that most of the rights they now enjoy 
have been conferred and that they can 
be retained only by reasonable conduct. 
However brilliant, charming and gift- 
ed the Poles as a race may be, twenty- 
odd millions of them cannot, in the 
‘name of self-determination, antagonize 

with impunity sixty million Ger- 
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mans and a hundred aid thirty million 


Slavs who hem them in on every side. 
Neither peace, prosperity nor stability 


will attend Poland’s future if incidents 


like that of the letter boxes at Danzig 
recur. 
cile the Germans to a new state of af- 
fairs, efforts are made to exasperate the 


Danzigers who were separated from — 
If Poland 


continues to set aside the treaties, defy 


Germany against their will. 


the High Commissioner in Danzig and 
“bluff” the League of Nations by pre- 
senting it with ‘ faits accomplis,” as was 
done i the case of Vilna, then her 


latest attempt at self-government and in- _ 
dependence is doomed. For Poland to — 


rely on force in existing and inevitable 
circumstances—political, 
and ethnical—is midsummer madness. 


HUNGARY 


Hungary, as it is left today, is a piece _ 


in the mosaic of Central Europe which 


was too hard and resistant to be broken 
into smaller fragments, otherwise that 


would have been done. The Magyars 
are a proud people and are biding their 
time. For the moment they are held 


down by force and are receiving retribu- ~ 


tion in full measure for past sins. While 
peace prevails in the rest of Europe they 
will be helpless; their opportunity will 
occur if disturbances take place in the 
Balkan Peninsula, or if there is war be: 
tween Russia and Poland or Rumania. 
When Admiral Horthy first became 
head of the State, he was generally re- 
garded as a stopgap. Something was 
going to happen, and somethine dra- 
matic in one direction or another. “Much 
has happened, but the Admiral remains. 
The Carlist coup was not even sensa- 
tional; it was amateurish, not to say 
pathetic. The ‘ ‘Awakening Hungarian” 
movement is a youth movement, and 
though avow edly nationalist, is in many 
ways progressive. It attracts widespread 
sympathy throughout Hungary, but no 
one, except its leaders, seems to take it 
very seriously. If Admiral Horthy con- 
tinues to appoint nondescript govern- 
ments containing a just admixture of 
nobles, bourgeois and successful peas- 


Instead of endeavoring to recon- — 


geographical 


tions are not being realized. 
- jssued in the form of credits to stimulate 
-. industry and commerce can save export- 
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ants, he may retain his present position 


for another five years—a long lime in 


these days of change. 


AUSTRIA 


The hopes entertained that Austria 
could be rescued from bankruptcy with 
the loan initiated by the League of Na- 


Money 


ing countries, whether industrial or agri- 


- cultural, from the ruin which follows 


defeat in war, or even victory for that 


matter. But Austria as it was left by the 


peace treaties is not an organism con- 


taining within itself the power of recu- 


peration if given a fresh start; it consists 


of a huge city, without a corresponding 
hinterland and can be kept alive only by 
constant doles. An impossible situation 
has been created, out of which there ap- 


pears to be but one way of escape— 


- absorption in some other State. 
- But this solution is easier to talk about 
than to apply. France is violently op- 


posed to the union of Austria with Ger- 
many; the suggestion that Austria should 
join with Bavaria to form a separate 


‘State, though strongly supported by the 


majority of Catholics, was rejected at 
the Peace Conference in Paris, and would 
if repeated arouse a storm among Ger- 
man Nationalists. The Czechs would, of 
course, like to have Vienna as one of 
their provincial towns. 
sure the predominance of Prague as a 
commercial centre; but the attempt to 
cigest so large a morsel would probably 
disintegrate Czechoslovakia. Reunion 
with Hungary would provoke the hostil- 
ity of the “Little Entente.” 

In regard to Austria, the past five 
years have demonstrated only one fact 
clearly—that the present arrangement is 
unworkable. ( 


ITALY 


Italy got little from the war. The 
Tyrol may constitute a strategic frontier, 
if such a thing exists, but neither reve- 
nue nor loyalty can be expected from 
that region; Trieste is valueless without 
its hinterland and in Fiume Italy has 


That would in- 
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found a turbulent neighbor. Since the e 
war, the restriction of immigration by 
America has aggravated Italy’s domestic 
problem; her population is increasing 
rapidly, but her markets are not expand- — 


ing in proportion, and she still suffers 
from the lack of coal and iron within 
her borders. . 
In these circumstances trouble was to 
be expected among an excitable, passion- 
ate people. Mussolini was, perhaps, 
more an effect than a cause. 
as in other countries, it is the turn of 
bourgeois governments; the Italian bour- 
geoisie wanted a Savior from the Com- 
munists, and found one in this ex-Social- 


‘ist. Mussolini was absolutely the man 


of the moment; a year sooner, or a year 
later, his coup would almost certainly 
have failed. Like most new rulers he 


made too many promises on first assum- ~ 


ing power, the most unnecessary of 
which was that within a year he would 


- restore Italian currency to par value. 


Those who understood the matter knew 
that this was impossible; the mass of the 
people did not care; the prices asked 
from tourists were soon adjusted to more 
than compensate for the rate of ex- 
change. : 

Democracy as practiced is spasmodic, 
it is punctuated by spasms of dictator- 
ship more or tess disguised. But the 
modern dictator has no easy task; he has 
at one and the same time to humor the 
electors and his own supporters, while 
trying to serve the interests of his coun- 
try and his own. The two processes are 
often incompatible. Mussolini decided 
that his best chance lay in the sphere of 
foreign policy. He has reached a seitle- 
ment in Jubaland, given full recognition 
to the Soviet Government in Russia, 
postponed trouble with Yugoslavia, kept 
his head in the Balkans and been euilty 
of only one serious lapse—the incident 
of Corfu. The fruits of a sound foreign 
policy take time to ripen and those re- 
sponsible for it seldom get the credit. 
The work in a Foreign Office is absorb- 
ing and few men can give a due share 
of attention to both international and 
domestic business. Mussolini has nee- 
lected the latter and his hour is te 

passing. 


If he had never been a Socialist he 


In Italy, 


_ might, by utilizing the forces still at his 
_ disposal to stamp out opposition and re- 
press revolt, prolong his tenure as Italy’s 
~ Dictator. Bur he is probably a thinker 
“as well as a man of action, and his more 
intellectual side will in that case be his 
undoing. 
GERMANY 


ath AS alt known ens said a few 
- months back that Germany had at last 
~ found her feet and could start work 
- with confidence and hope. This cer- 
_ tainly i is true of industrial Germany, and 
it must have a reaction on other ele- 
ments throughout. the Reich which 
should be . pacifying. 


tion, of which France is the chief ob- 
: ees, and among certain classes a desire 
_ for revenge. Germany is not in a posi- 

tion today to wage aggressive war; only 
a madman would attempt it and invite 
certain defeat. 
Germany are of the usual stamp and 
know well that an invasion of France, 
or any other country, with armed forces 
is impossible for at least fifteen years. 
Such military preparations as are being 
made in Germany over and above those 
- permitted by the treaty are of a purely 
defensive character. Some two years 
ago a force of 400,000 men was said to 
‘be in process of formation; it was to 
_ be organized by companies, each 250 
strong and equipped with one or two 
~ field guns; these were to operate inde- 
pendently, rather after the manner of 
ae Boer commandos during the South 
= African War. A host of this- description 
would be most effective in defense, 
- since its small units could unite to fight 
and disperse to live while they were in 


- 
So 


_ come-a starving rabble on foreign soil. 
A greater danger would exist if it 
were possible for “the Germans to make 
a extensive preparations for aerial war- 
_ fare. This for the moment is impos- 
sible, because of the nine rules which 
not only control and limit military air- 
eraft but also make it impossible for 
Germany to establish a paying commer- 
cial air service. The obvious result of 
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Nevertheless, | 
‘there remains a widespread exaspera- 


~The military chiefs in. 


_ their homeland; but it would soon be- . 


1 


such restrictions is to exasperate people 


who are getuinely desirous of develop- 


ing commercial aviation and are in no 
sense militarist. They are, in conse- — 
quence, more inclined to help the Na- 
tionalists in making secret preparations 
for an air force. 
spite of many difficulties, if the money 
is available for setting up. plants in a 
neighboring State. 

So far.the German people have ‘been 


reluctant to enter into close relations — 


with Soviet Russia. The reluctance has 
been largely due to the mistakes of the - 


more extreme Communists in Moscow, 
whose minds are as disorderly as their __ 
When Russia’s leaders settle 
down, or are displaced, Teuton and Slav 


methods. 


may come together in spite of a certain “ 


antipathy between the races. This pos: 
sibility is a cause of anxiety to the timid — 


both in France and Britain, and, since — 
Russia’s treaty with Japan, to America 
as well. Under pressure from outside 
as well as inside Germany may resume _ 
the “Drang nach Osten.” 


FRANCE © 5 
The French Republic has paid a 


heavy price to get rid of the German 
sword of Damocles and is left with 
three problems: Reparations, security 
and debts. These overlap each other in- 
bewildering fashion. If Germany were 
rich enough to pay the indemnities and 
reparations asked from her, she would 
be strong enough to refuse to pay, since 
strength in modern war is directly pro- 
portionate to industrial activity, and to 
produce such gigantic sums a pr odigious 
expansion of “German industry will be 
needed. On the other hand, if Germany 
does not pay an enormous indemnity, 
France will be bankrupt, i. e., unable to 
pay her debts or even the interest on 
them. Again, security, if it is to be 
assured by armaments, will not only in- 
volve huge expenditures but will quite 

possibly “close avenues for obtaining 
credit, as, for example, in America, 

where this use of dollars is not ap- 
proved. Before these problems can be 
solved, a great deal will have to be 
learned and a great deal more will have 


This can be done, in — 


to be forgotten by all the European 
States. 
French foreign policy has been di- 
rected to the encirclement of Germany; 
and with this end in view France has 
given credits, amounting in all to more 
than a billion francs, to Poland, Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia for the purchase 
of French war munitions. The latest 
development in France’s foreign policy 
has been the “de jure” recognition of 
the Soviet Covernment in Russia. The 
Quai d’Orsay has a Russian tradition, 
and its diplomacy is far more skillful 
than that of Germany. If the Germans 


meant business in Russia, they have | 


_ missed their most favorable opportunity 
_ by waiting until a formidable rival ap- 
peared upon the scene. It would not 
be surprising if France concluded a 
commercial treaty with Russia at an 
early date and extended her system of. 
a credits to that country. 
of aliens into France during the past 
five years. Many of these immigrants 
(Italians, Poles, Greeks, Russians and 
French Colonists; and so forth) have 
- become French citizens and it will be 
curious to note how far they offset the 
low birth rate and dilute the race. 


THe British EMPIRE 


Unemployment has become the domi- 
nant feature in the post-war situation 
throughout the British Empire; it is not 

confined to the British Isles. The unpro- 
ductive expenditure involved is greaier 
than that of any devastated area, and 
could not be met even if Britain were 
paid three times her share of the indem- 
nity asked from Germany. One of the 
main distinctions between political par- 
ties in Britain is to be found in their 
remedies for this scourge. The Conser- 
vatives believe in tariffs and protection, 
with special reference to Imperial Pref- 
erence. During their last term in office, 
although unable to apply their economic 
theories, they put imperial relations on a 
new footing by consulting the Colonial 
Premiers on a variety of subjects, such 
as foreign policy, defense and Ireland. 
The precedent thus established was not 


There has been a considerable influx 
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upset by the succeeding ‘Labor Govern- | 


ment, though this continuity in Colonial 
policy was not dictated by economic 
motives. The Labor’s Party remedy for 
unemployment is the restoration and 
stimulation of international trade. 


With this object in view the Labor — 
Government accepted the Dawes report, 


in spite of the fact that if its provisions 


are complied with and reparations are — 


paid as laid down therein, Germany will 
have to treble her export surplus of 
1913, the boom year for European 
trade. As in that year Germany was al- 
ready a formidable rival, the prospect 
of this immense increase in German ex- 


ports fills many Britishers with dismay. — 


Though conscious of the risks involved, 
a long view was taken: German pros- 
perity could not fail to react favorably 
in other countries which are Britain’s 


customers, and, moreover, Germany her- 


self is a potential customer as well as 
a competitor. Nevertheless, a compen- 
sating market had to be found else- 
where. 


many ways an ideal market for Great 
Britain. This agricultural country can- 
not for years to come be a rival in in- 
dustry, and it produces what the British 
want—raw maierials and food. A large 
proportion of the timber, flax and hides 
used in Britain came from Russia before 
the war; while bread now stands at 
twice its pre-war cost, partly owing to 
the fact that Russia has ceased to export 
wheat on a large scale. Bearing these 
facts in mind and for no other reasons 
either of sentiment or sympathy with 
communism the Labor Party first rec- 
ognized the Government in Moscow as 
the “de jure” Government of Russia 
and concluded two treaties with it whose 
principal object was the improvement of 
commerce and trade. These treaties have 
been repudiated by the present Con- 
servative Government but “de jure” 
recognition of the Soviet Government is 


continued; consequently the position in’ 


regard to Russia is a little more ad- 
vanced than it was a year ago. 

In regard to the question of French 
security, the British are filled with sym- 


This led up to the Labor — 
Party’s Russian policy. Russia is in’ 
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~ general feeling is that, for the present 
and for some years to come, France is 
_ safe. How to make security permanent 
is another matter. A pact which, for its 
loyal fulfillment, would involve compul- 
sory service in Britain is unthinkable. 


agreed that disarmament is the only way 
to security, but it must be universal. 

___ It is doubtful whether the war affected 
the development of autonomy among the 
dominions. The link around the British 
_ Empire is, as it always has been, mainly 
sentimental. It would be difficult to 
_ imagine a greater measure of autonomy 
_ than that exercised by Canada and Aus- 
tralia. The sacrifices and sufferings 
_ borne in common have sharpened the in- 
terest of the dominions in Imperial for- 
eign policy. This is all to the good and 
marks a long step forward in the rela- 
tions between the mother country and 
_ her children. 

_ Psychologically, there has been little 
apparent change in Europe. The em- 
bers of the last great conflagration are 


A large body of British opinion is 


still glowing; but exhaustion alone will 
insure ten years of peace, and thus pro- 
vide a breathing space which can and 
should be utilized. . 

The League of Nations has come to 
stay as an organization for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes. With its present 
restricted membership, however, it falls 
short of the ideals of its initiators, and 
without the cooperation of both Ger- 
many and Russia it cannot deal effec- 
tively with vexed problems in Central: 
and Eastern Europe still remaining to 
be solved. Moreover, without America’s 
cooperation the application of economic 
sanctions will be difficult if not impos- 
sible. 

In conclusion the student of evolu- 
tion has to record the fact that in Eu- 
rope victors and vanquished have not 
yet got rid of old fears and suspicions 
and still look to armaments for security. 
While this frame of mind endures the 
United States of Europe will be in the - 
category of those desirable consumma- 
tions for which the champions of prog- 
ress hope and strive, . 
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Major General, United States Army; one of the officers} who reorganized the 
army, 1901-3; author of ‘“The American Army” and other works 


tween the United States and Ja-. 
* *® yan may be inherent and instinc- 
tive, but it is certain that no difference of 
opinion in the past can be justly charged 
to any lack of respect or friendship on 
the part of the United States \Govern- 

‘ment for the Japanese people or their — 
Government. The Japanese are a homo- 

geneous. people, filled with pride of | 
race, which, in no small degree, accounts 
for their rapid progress when once they 
had determined to abandon their ancient 
form and prepare a place for themselves 
in the assembly of modern nations. 
Americans, on the contrary, have be- 
come in recent years a polyglot mixture 
of races which have failed so far to fuse. 
In recognition of these conditions, grad- 
ually becoming more pronounced, the 
majority of our citizenship was forced 
to action, in the matier of immigration, 
if they were to preserve the kind of Gov- 
ernment their forebears established. We 
believe, therefore, that we should not be 
charged with deliberate malice or intent 
to humiliate or injure other nations 
while trying to weld the many diverse 
elements of our population into a har- 

monious whole. 

The story of Japanese immigration 
to Hawaii may be used to make clear 
the antagonistic views of citizenship 
which were called to the attention of 
Japan a quarter of a century ago but 
which seem still to confuse the situa- 
tion. Half a century ago diplomatic 
relations between Japan and Hawaii be- 
gan with a treaty of amity and com- 
merce. Ten years later, in 1881, King 
Kalakaua visited Japan and during his 
visit he caused William Nevins. Arm- 
strong, his Minister of Immigration, to 
open negotiations with the Japanese 
Government on the subject of immigra- 
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tion of laborers from Japan to Hawaii. 
Two years later, in 1883, Colonel C. P. 
Iaukea was accredited to the Court of 
Japan as Minister Plenipotentiary, for 
the special purpose of arranging for 
Japanese immigration and was in- 
structed in this unusual memorandum: 
You will please impress upon the mind of 
the Minister the very exceptional character of 
these proposals, and the evidence they afford 
of the high value his Majesty’s Government 
places upon the friendly alliance between this 
country and Japan, and upon the Japanese as 
a repopulating element. 


In 1885 the Hawaiian Minister of | 
Foreign Affairs wrote to Count Inouye: 

I desire in the first place to assure your 
Excellency that, owing to the strong desire to 
settle upon her soil a kindred and kindly peo- 
ple like the Japanese, this Government is-most 
anxious to meet the views and requirements 


of Japan on all points. 


After some correspondence and ar- 
rangements as to the stipulations Count | 
Okuma wrote to Mr. Irwin, the Hawaiian 
representative: 

I accept your assurances in these regards, 
as well as other particulars specified in your 
communication, as an authorized statement of 
the obligations which your Government as- 
sumes in the premises, and I shall so regard 
the understanding as binding on our respective 
Governments, subject to the right of revoking 
same, either in whole or in part, which is 
specifically reserved to me. 


In 1885 there were not fifty Japanese 
in Hawaii. Under the encouragement 
of the terms of the treaty, the number 
increased to 20,000 in ten years, at 
which time Japan demanded the exclu- 
sion of Chinese laborers. Foreseeing 
future complications the Hawaiian Con- 
stitution of 1887 was made to limit the 
franchise to “every male resident of the 
Kingdom, of Hawaiian, of American or 
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tiene birth or descent, who shall 
_ have taken an oath io support the Con- 
stitution and laws, and shall know how 
to read or write either the Hawaiian. 
English or some European language.” 
‘Tn the following year, 1888, demands 
~ for the franchise for the Japanese be- 
gan, and continued, as a diplomatic bone 
ee contention along the line of favored- 
nation clauses, until 1893, when Consul 
_ General Fujii made a categorical de- 
mand upon President Dole for the 
granting of the franchise by the Pro- 
a -visional Government—which had super- 
~ seded the monarchy—to all Japanese in 
- Hawaii, including field laborers, over 
whom the Japanese Government retained 
~ control by withholding 25 per cent. of 
their Swabs: 


JAPANESE IN Hawatt 


_ This Japanese idea of citizenship was 
incomprehensible to Americans, and nat- 
urally President Dole, a native of Ha- 
_ wali, born of American parents, could 
not help declaring there could be no 
foundation in law, reason, or the usages 
of nations, for one nation to demand, 
as a right, permission for its subjects to 
acquire citizenship in another country. 
- Following the establishment of the 
Republic of Hawaii, the immigration 
convention with Japan lapsed, but Japa- 
“nese immigrants continued to arrive in 
greater numbers than before. It was 
necessary to end a situation which 
threatened the continued development or 
Hawaii as a republic, and under the 
terms of the Hawaiian statutes Japanese 
immigrants were denied admittance. If 
Japan’s demand for the franchise for 
her field laborers, who were being trans- 
ferred in shiploads to Hawaii, had been 
_ granted while they still remained Japa- 
“nese nationals, there can be no doubt 
that the republic would never have been 
allowed to vote itself under the Ameri- 
~ can flag. Japan had been invited by 
the Hawaiian Kingdom to send the lIa- 
borers and filed a protest against the 
acquisition of the islands by the Ameri- 

~~ can Government. 
: A casual examination of the last cen- 
sus of population of the Hawaiian Is- 
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MAJOR GEN. WILLIAM H. CARTER 


An officer who began his career in the 
United States Army in 1873 


lands shows how brief a time, as the 
life of a nation goes, would have elapsed 
before Japan, through the local suffrage 
of her nationals, would have dictated 
the policy and laws of the islands. The 
need for laborers on the sugar planta- 
tions had brought together a remarkably 
mixed population. The table shows the 
census of 1920, and the population as 
of June 30, 1923, as estimated by the 
Board of Health: 


1920. 1923. 
JARDAMES Cae ais ceaiorepe oe Wisse tae 109,274 120, 590 
RaEAe ee alate tavars ietlaltefren arses Pag ae 8.377 


Portuguese 


Filipino 1 
Caucasian Hawaiian 12,514 
Asiatic Hawaiian ........-+-- 7,374 
American, JBritish, German, 3 
Russian and Spanish........ 22,138 35,849 


Korean, Porto Rican and mis- 


cellaneous 


298, 470 


The birth rate of the nee is very 
high, and this tends to increase the dif- 
ficulties of solving a problem already 
one of great perplexity and complicated 


by mischief-makers. If there were no 
danger that irresponsible hotheads might 
make trouble, America could withdraw 
her troops and the affairs of her terri- 
tory of Hawaii could be carried on at 
a minimum of expense. 

The United States came into posses- 
sion of the Hawaiian Islands by acci- 
dent, and not as a result of any far- 
seeing policy. The strategic position of 
the islands in the Pacific has since 
forced America to recognize the wisdom 


of the step. The absence of a fringe of 


islands on our Pacific Coast and the 


lack of harbors there greatly increase 


~*~ the value of the Hawaiian Islands to 


ah 


, 


~ America, both commercially and  strate- 


gically. The Philippine Islands also 
‘came to us as an unforeseen incident of 
war and have been more of a liability 
than an asset. Oriental nations cannot 
be blamed, however, if they view Amer- 
ica’s acquisition of the Philippines in 


an entirely different light and credit to 


A 


us deep-laid schemes of exploitation. 


CONTROL OF THE PACIFIC - 


Numerous writers have long concen- 
trated upon the mastery of the Pacific 
and predicted great struggles for its 
control. If a nation is looking for 
trouble it can find or make a cause 
for war almost anywhere. So far as the 
nations bordering on the Pacific are 
concerned there is no more reason for 
stirring up war than there would be to 
bring on conflict between the United 
States and Canada. Ten years ago 
(1914) a volume was published in 
Tokio entitled “Japan’s Message to 
America.” It comprised a symposium 
of essays by Count Okuma, Viscount 
Kaneko, Baron Goto, Baron Shibusawa 
and many other important Japanese. 
They discussed in the frankest’ manner 
the course of the recent history of Ja- 
pan. Almost without exception the es- 
says breathe the spirit of friendship for 
other peoples. The desire for a spirit 
of accommodation in their relations 
with other peoples and the peaceful ad- 
justment of all questions at issue stand 
out predominantly. Among the writers, 
one, Count Sei-ichiro Terashima, son 
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of a distinguished diplomat and himself 


a graduate of the University of Penn- 


sylvania, analyzed the American situa- 
tion cleverly, long before the United 


States Congress was able to concentrate 


successfully upon the subjects involved 
in our immigration policy. After touch- 
ing several of our sore spots he said: 
The Americans are not a homogeneous peo- 
le. 
he American Indians, who were gradually dis- 
placed by the whites. In 1648 the Colonists 
numbered only 21,000. A large influx of im- 
migration began in 1830. \ Since then so many. 


immigrants have come that American na-_ 


By the | 


tionality has undergone a change. 
incoming of these aliens the homogeneity of 
the community has been destroyed. America 


now comprises quite a number of small Italys, 
small Syrias, small Jerusalems, small—I need: 


not mention any more. Many vortexes of na- 


tionality are whirling in the human sea of 


America. 


The strength of a nation is in proportion to 
the strength of its united forces; and the ex- 
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istence of such diverse races in America tends 


to constitute a weakness in her national unity. 


The thinking people in the United States have 
begun to take the matter into serious con- 
sideration, They are now earnestly studying 
how to stop these tendencies. 


Since all Japanese in the United 
States and Hawaii, including those born 
under the American flag, are from the 
standpoint of Japan her subjects and 
are obliged to report births, marriages 
and deaths, besides movements of the 
family, to the Japanese Government, it 
is impossible that they could ever fill 
the measure of America’s requirements 
for undiluted citizenship. Americans do 
not expect immigrants to abandon their 
languages, folk-lore, music and racial 
history when they come seeking citizen- 
ship under our laws, but no double obli- 
gations of citizenship can ever be 
countenanced and should not be asked 
as either of right or privilege. It is 
certain that if any nation should object 
to immigration of Americans into their 
country with a view to becoming citi- 
zens, the United States would claim no 
rights to force them upon the objecting 
nation, for every American regards citi- 
zenship as an individual obligation. 


Every educated American regrets in 
all sincerity that any cause for ill-will 
should have arisen’ between America 
and Japan. The cause is not far to seek 
and was clearly and briefly stated by 
Professor Shigeo Suyehiro of the Im- 
perial University: 

Justice demands that America shall treat the 
Japanese on equal terms with European immi- 
grants, since she has permitted the former to 
enter and live on her land. If it is a question 
of granting such rights to millions. of Japa- 
nese, it may be too serious for America to 
consent; but it is a matter that involves only 
90,000 residents. If she rejects it I am afraid 
that the day will come when our friendship 
toward her will cease. 


It is a source of continual regret that 
some way. could not have been found to 
terminate immigration from Japan with- 
out giving offense to that nation. The 
treatment frequently accorded helpless 
peoples throughout history by militant 
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and ageressive nations has no applica- 


tion in this case. Americans have for 
a century and a half carried on a great 
experiment in government without much 
real sympathy from monarchical Gov- 
ernments. At the close of the World 
War it seemed that the floodgates of 
immigration were pouring in much un- 
assimilable material. A nation of more 
than 100,000,000, holding no national 
animosities and with no desire for ag- 
gression, should therefore not be held in 
enmity because of its adoption of a pol- 
icy of selective and restrictive immigra- 
tion. A republican form of govern- 
ment, comprising forty-eight States, such 
as ours, does not lend itself to quick 
adjustment of some international ques- 
tions, but as between the United States 
and Japan it is certain that no question 
can be settled by war which may not be 
more comprehensively and justly ar- 
ranged by peaceful and friendly nego- 
tiation. 


Japanese Women’s Battle | 


# 


for Social Reform 


By BARONESS ISHIMOTO 


\ K J OMEN in every country are bat- 
tling for social reform. The 
. women of Japan are no excep- 
tion to the rule. They could not be, if 
they would, for each great Japanese is- 
sue leads directly to one central and 
conspicuously feminine problem—pop- 
ulation. 
_ If one asks a Westerner what picture 
comes to his mind when Japan is men- 
tioned he is apt to reply instantly: 
“Militarism.” But militarism in Japan 
is not the expression of big business as 
it is in America; it is the expression 
of big population. Those who are un- 
friendly to Japan, who lack a full un- 
derstanding of her psychology and an 
appreciation of the painful problem of 
trying to sustain a growing population 
on insufficient natural resources, brand 
Japan as militaristic. They view the 
country as a warrior with unsheathed 
sword or as a great dragon coiling it- 
self across neighboring lands, an octo- 
pus reaching out its tentacles to clutch 
San Francisco or Vladivostok. But it 
is excess population that is the real 
foundation, alike logical and psycho- 
logical, of Japan’s army and navy. It 
is the ammunition of her jingoists. Her 
cramped, hungry, landless people must 
have more room. Armies and navies 
are the best way for her to get it or to 
make it impossible for others to prevent 
her from getting it. If Japan did not 
have this tremendous pressure of popu- 
lation the bubble of her jingoists would 
be quickly pricked. Their attitude is 
not an expression of the real feeling 
of the Japanese people. It is an out- 
growth of unfortunate circumstances— 
the expansive force of too many people 
per square foot. 


Our country is very small in area. 


Japan proper is not as large as the State 
of California, and much of the land is 
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mountainous, volcanic and unsuitable 
for cultivation. The population is 
proportionately large—56,000,000—as 
against California’s 3,500,000. Our cen- 
sus, moreover, shows an alarming in- 
crease. In the past fifty years, not 
counting the population for the empire 
as a whole, given as 77,000,000, we have 
very nearly doubled our numbers. This 
increase in population, which cannot be 
absorbed at home, is the basis of our 
difficulties, internal and external, polit- 
ical and economic. 


The pressure of these millions of 
Japanese constantly demanding elbow- 
room has produced emigration and terri- 
torial expansion. Korea and Formosa, 
the most important colonial acquisi- 
tions, offer plenty of opportunity for 
investment of capital, but they are not 
a solution of our population problem. 
They are already occupied by their own 
peoples, living on a much lower scale 
than the Japanese. The Japanese farmer 
and laborer cannot hope to compete 
with Korean or Formosan farmers and 
laborers; nor can they compete effec- 


tively with the Chinese. China, near at 


hand, is already vastly overcrowded at 
all accessible points and is rapidly spill- 
ing the overflow of its 400,000,000 down 
the Asiatic coast as far south as the 
Dutch East Indies and northward into 
Siberia, as well as into the islands of 
the Pacific. 


In the past few decades the Japanese 
have emigrated principally to Hawaii 
and to North America. More recently 
they have turned to Manchuria, to South 
America, to Eastern Siberia. Today 
half a million Japanese are registered 
as living outside the homeland. But 
Poems a kinlCd ee EMO ata 
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other nations, perhaps not unnaturally, 
have come to regard such infiltration 
upon a constantly increasing scale with 
grave misgivings. 

' Every economic issue in Japan, as 
well as the political army and navy, 
quickly resolves itself into a matter of 
population. Japan has mostly people 
to export and the “Not Wanted” sign 
now hangs in every port of entry. poe 
is not popular with the rest of the 
world. China with boycotts, Russia 
with a massacre of Japanese in Siberia, 
Australia and New Zealand with their 
rigid bars against Japanese immigra- 
tion, have shown which way the wind is 
blowing. Now finally the United States 
transforms the wind into a gale. Where, 
then, is the expanding population to 
turn for an outlet, with the empty spaces 
of the world nearly all filled or specif- 
ically reserved by the white peoples in 
the interest of their own future? 


JAPANESE ExpANSION OBSTRUCTED 


The pressure of the present popula- 
tion in Japan shows itself in every do- 
mestic question. Whereas in America a 
middle-class family spends on an aver- 


age 40 per cent. of its income for food, 


25 per cent. for shelter and clothes and 
35 per cent. for education and the things 
that better the social and economic stan- 
dards of a community, the majority of 


the Japanese people must spend over 


half their income for food alone. For an 
average family of seven—a man, wife 
and five children—the cost of food 
amounts to 65 per cent. of its total cost 
of living. As so many families are lar- 
ger, the amount spent for food is for 


them still more excessive. 


The individual finds it difficult to be 
self-supporting in Japan and the nation 
finds it correspondingly difficult to he 
self-supporting. While the great land of 
America, with its rich treasures above 
and below the soil, is capable of sustain- 
ing her present population, Japan has 
neither the land nor the metals with 
which to support her teeming multi- 
tudes. Some of the Western countries, 


such as Sweden, without territorial pos- 


sessions, have been able to care for ex- 
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cess population by using their resources 
in manufacturing. Japan has few re- 
sources and the limits to her industrial 
enterprise without importations would 
be quickly reached, for Japan is by no 
means self-supporting. The islands of 
her empire form part of a great volcanic 
chain thrown up out of the depths of the 
Pacific. The proportion of the land that 
can be cultivated is naturally very lim- 
ited. Rice, the chief agricultural product | 
and the staple of diet for the Japanese 
people, can be grown only in the river 
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valleys and along the fertile coastlands. 
Were it not for the number of fish in the 
island waters, the people would have 
starved long ago. 

Density of population—Japan now 
ranks next to Belgium and to England 
and Wales in this respect—and limited 
land area are responsible for the rapid 
industrialization of the country. But 
Japan is notably poor in most of the 
essentials of modern industry and must 
depend on importation for the develop- 
ment of her economic life. The country 
_has almost no oil. The increasing com- 
petition for the control of oil resources 
on the part of the leading nations of 
the world has left Japan hopelessly out- 
distanced. Oil has been discovered in 
Northern Saghalien, and Japan would, 
of course, like to exploit this field in 
her own interest, but the concession has 
been granted by the Soviet Government 
to an American company. Even near at 
home, Japan finds herself unable to 
control oil supplies, although her ship- 
ping interests are among the largest in 
the world, and oil has now come to be 
considered an essential of the shipping 
industry. 


INADEQUATE NATURAL RESOURCES 


Coal is found in Kyushiu, the south- 
ern island of Jauan, and in Hok- 
kaido in the north, but it is the coal 
mines of South Manchuria that explain 
Japan’s imperialistic policy in this part 
of Asia. Japanese iron is of inferior 
quality. For the sinews of shipbuilding 
and similar enterprises, steel and iron 
must be imported from the United 
States and from Europe. The country 
has not enough lumber to carry on the 
building trade and sustain the paper in- 
dustry. Wood is imported from the 
Uniied States and the Maritime Province 
of Siberia. For cotton spinning and 
weaving Japan must import almost all 
her cotton either from the United States 
or India. Experiments in cotton eTow- 
ing in Korea have not as yet proved of 
any economic importance. Wheat and 
other cereals and even rice, the princi- 
pal staple of consumption, cannot be 
produced at home in quantities equal 
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to the barest food necessities of the 


population. For all these things, and 
many more, Japan is dependent on the 


outside world. : 


Following the history of Western ag- 
gressive policy and colonial expansion, 
Japan, fearing that her resources will 
soon be outstripped by the demands of 
her growing population, has hurriedly 
tried to gain a foothold for herself out- 
side the narrow islands that fell to her 
lot in the original distribution of na- 
tional territories. She has sought to 
force concessions by military expan- 
sion, and has succeeded in arousing the 
suspicion and antagonism of her neigh- 
bors at home and her competitors 
abroad. Since Japan is the only Orien- 
tal country to create a strong army and 
navy, equipped with modern means of 
warfare, she has thus far come out vic- 
torious in all her -conflicts with her 
weaker Asiatic neighbors. She has also 
put up an effective barrier against fur- 
ther European expansion in Eastern 


Asia. At worst, Japan’s policy in the- 


past twenty years has been an imitation 
of European policy in the past hundred. 
At best, it has been an expression of a 
national will to survive. 

There are indications, however, that 
the day of militarism is spent in Japan, 
as elsewhere. Victory, in modern war- 
fare, goes to the side that can mobilize 
the greatest resources and therefore hold 
out the longest. Japan knows that she is 
poor in resources and that once Asia or 
any large section of it had learned the 
secret of organization, she would have 
but little chance, in the long run. Her 
farsighted business men are not in favor 
of permitting the militarists to wreck the 
foundation of friendly relations with 
other Asiatic countries by stirring up 
jealousy and fear of territorial expan- 
sion at their expense. 

As for the great human problem of 
what to do with a surplus of children 
for whom there is no adequate means of 
support at home and no practical future 
abroad, the women of Japan will find 
the solution and make it effective. They 
are fast awakening to the issues of the 
hour, 
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of the upper classes. 


panacea for our present economic and 
political ills is birth control. Only 
through the scientific limitation of our 
population can we hope to maintain 
trade, peace and good-will between 
Japan and the rest of the earth. The 
Western world has recently discovered 
the scientific method of birth control 
and nearly all Western countries have 
seriously taken up the matter of 
spreading information on this subh- 
ject. In Japan there are no actual 
laws against the dissemination of this 
information and last year I was one 
of those who helped to arrange for 
the visit of Margaret Sanger to our 
country. Nearly everything written 
that bears on the important problem 
of population has been translated into 
Japanese. Birth control has met a great 
deal of opposition even in the most en- 
lightened of Western countries. It is still 
fighting for recognition in the United 


States. In Japan, a country vastly older 


than the United States and weighed down 
with inflexible tradition, any attempt to 
bring about a radical social reform, un- 
supported by custom, is met with violent 
antagonism, yet today many Japanese 


women have accepted the necessity for a 


change in the teachings of centuries and 
are openly advocating, as a patriotic 
duty, an intelligent regulation of the 
future numbers of the population. 

It is not easy for the woman of the 
West to understand the position of the 


woman of the East. From an economic’ 


point of view, Japanese women of the 
lower classes, the wives and daughters 
of the farmers and petty tradesmen, who 
work in the fields side by side with the 
men, planting and weeding the rice, 
picking tea leaves and tending the silk 
worms, weaving at hand looms or run- 
ning little shops, have far greater free- 
dom and independence than the women 
But women who 
are entirely dependent for their sup- 
port upon their husbands or families 
are hedged in by conventions and rules 
of behavior handed down from past 
ages. According to the old Confucian 
code, which has largely dominated Ja- 
pan’s social and educational system for 
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a thousand years, a woman’s duty is to 
obey her father before her marriage, 
her husband after, and, in her old age, 
her son. In the United States the mar- 


_Tilage ceremony requires a woman to 


promise to obey her husband, but obe- 
dience for the woman of the West is. 
never the rigid obligation that it is for 
the woman of the East. 


WomeEn’s ProcrEss IN JAPAN 


A change of spirit has been observed 
since Japan’s bloodless revolution and 
the restoration of the Emperor in 1868. 
The feudal system went under and the 
commercial classes, formerly at the bot- 
tom of the scale, rose suddenly to the 
top. Feverishly Japan began to adopt 
all the outward symbols of Western 
progress, to build a powerful army and 
navy and to develop the means of 
ageressive warfare on the Western 
model. All this had its effect on the 
nation’s psychology. Intrenched by 
centuries of precedent, however, all 
customs regarding the relations of the 
sexes and particularly the accepted po- 
sition of inferiority assigned to women 
under the Chinese influence were slow 
to yield. Neither the lessons of Chinese 
history nor the Buddhist teachings bor- 
rowed from India had anything to say 
regarding the emancipation of women. 
The progress of Japanese women is, 
therefore, the more remarkable, and the 
energy and initiative that have brought 
about the radical reform through which 
women are now taking their place 
beside men and making their special 
contributions to the national life, are 
a hopeful indication of what may be 
expected of them in the future. 

Education has marked the first for- 
ward step. Girls, as well as boys, now 
receive an elementary education in all 
parts of Japan. This has been com- 
pulsory since 1890. In no other Ori- 
ental country do the girls receive an 
equal chance with boys in the matter 
of education. Higher schools for girls 
have rapidly multiplied, and today even 
the imperial universities have been 
thrown open to women for special 
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courses of study. Education for the 
men has taught them to desire wives 
who can be something more than the 
mothers of children. And women are 
at last ready to be something more. 


Women have taken up professional 
careers and are now entering the busi- 
ness world in increasing numbers. 
There are woman editors, woman re- 
porters on all the big newspapers, wo- 
man writers of distinction. Trained 
nurses, switchboard operators and typ- 
_ ists are nearly all women, as they are 

in the United States. From the rural 
districts women have crowded into the 
factories, centred in Osaka and Tokio, 
where they can earn more money than 
they were able to earn helping the men 
on the farms. Today there are nearly 
a million Japanese women engaged in 
factory work and tasting the joy of eco- 
nomic independence. 

The law still puts a heavy handicap 
on the weaker sex, however. Until a 
very few years ago women were for- 
bidden to enter the Diet and listen to a 
legislative debate. It was not until two 
years ago that permission was granted 
them to attend a political meeting of 
any sort. Nor were they allowed to 
become members of a union or identify 
themselves in any way with activities 
outside their traditional and_ special 
sphere. A woman cannot yet inherit 
the money or property of her husband. 
This is held in trust for her by the 
head of the family, usually her son or 
some male relative. Only in rare in- 
stances may a woman act as head of 
the family. 

_In the matter of divorce everything is 
on the man’s side. In the past a man 
has been able to divorce his wife for 
her failure to bear children, for illness, 
for almost any reason whatever. The 
absence of children was recognized as 
a perfectly legitimate excuse for a man 
to take a second wife into his home. 
On the other hand, there were no 
grounds on which a woman could se- 
cure a divorce. She sometimes found 
a way out of an intolerable situation, 
such as marriage to a man twice her 
age who had discarded her in favor cf 


another, by returning to her own home, 


but she could always be sent for and 


brought back. Often she took a more 


effective means of escape. She com- 
In recent years, owing — 


mitted suicide. 
to the pressure of the new woman's 
movement and to a more enlightened at- 
titude on the part of Japanese men, the 
divorce laws have been modified. But 
there must be in Japan, as in the United 
States, actual or potential economic in- 
dependence before women will be real- 
ly free to sue for divorce. Progress in 
this respect will undoubtedly help solve 
Je pan’s most vital problem. Economic 
ir.dependence is one of the Western de- 
vices for birth control; it postpones 
marriage and after marriage it restricts 
the size of families. Divorce also helps 
to restrict population. Women in Japan 
are striving for property rights and 
means of earning their own living more 
widely. When this is attained, the di- 
vorce problem will tend to solve itself. 


Women’s New STATus 


An evidence of the part women are 
playing in the larger life of the day 
may be traced in the formation of wo- 
men’s clubs and associations of all 
kinds. Women have organized many 
movements for reform. The Christian 
Women’s Union has worked for tem- 
perance and the abolition of legalized 
traffic in women with its segregated 
areas in the larger cities. The Japanese 
Women’s Suffrage Organization is agi- 
tating for political rights. It was this 
group that succeeded in obtaining the 
cancellation of the police restrictions 
against women’s attending public meet- 
ings. The Women’s Peace Society has 
been founded to work for the abolition 
of war and it has already succeeded in 
effecting a revision of school books 
whereby less space is devoted to purely 
military heroes. In the industrial cen- 
tres women and girls, through their 
unions, have brought about some better- 
ment of the conditions of their labor. 
Women are also active in the farmers’ 
associations. 


The disastrous earthquake and fire of 
one year ago gave a tremendous impulse 
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to further organization among women. 
‘Those societies already in existence fed- 
erated almost immediately into a Wo- 
‘man’s Party. Millions of Japanese 
women have now come to realize that 
once they act as a unit, speaking their 
wishes with a single voice, they can 
make their influence a very powerful 
one in the new Japan. It is this im- 
portant development that gives signifi- 
cance to the movement now under way 
to solve the population problem by the 
radical methods of Western science. 


POPULATION PrREssuRE DEMANDS 
ADJUSTMENT 


The potential increase in population 
for nearly all countries is a problem 
that will have to be faced sooner or 
later. It has been estimated that by 
1960 the population of the United 
States will be 200,000,000, nearly 
double what it is now. Restriction of 
immigration by law is one way of pro- 
tecling the future of this country. Most 
Tapanese understand the desire of 
America to prevent the country from 
filling up too rapidly with immigrants 
from other lands, although they think 
that discrimination on a basis of race 
is unfair and untrue to the principles of 
human liberty and democracy. 

America, hitherto the land of oppor- 
tunity for nearly everybody, is begin- 
ning to be aware that the time is coming 
when the struggle for existence will be 
felt here as it now is in Europe and 
Asia. The oldest continent is facing 
an even more rapid multiplication of its 
people. With modern sanitation and 
modern medicine, with decreasing infant 
mortality, it may be expected that the 
population of Asia will expand to a 
point where it will exercise keen pres- 
sure upon the world’s food supplies. 


When the moment of pressure comes, 
it is doubtful whether the flimsy walls 
that the white race has set up around 
whole continents will hold. There must 
eventually be worked out an equitable 
distribution of supply and demand, on 
the principle that where the demand is 
greatest the supply must be secured. 
As compared with Europe and Asia,” 
Asia, through its greater numbers, will 
exert the heaviest pressure in the fu- 
ture. At present more than one-half 
the human race is confined to one con- 
tinent, while the other four are con- 
sidered the exclusive possession of the 
other half. In other words, the 900,- 
000,000 people of Asia are more or less 
effectively restricted to their continent 
of 17,000,000 square miles, while the 
remaining habitable 31,000,000 square 
miles of the world are divided among 
800,000,000 people. : 

It is not a question of a yellow peril, 
or of a white peril, as some Asiatics have - 
seen it. It is a question of adopting 
precautions to prevent any disastrous 
conflict between great race groups, the 
outcome of which no one might predict. 
If the Oriental nations, which are now 
developing race consciousness and na- 
tional unity, are not made to feel that 
they are deliberately shut out from a 
fair share of the world’s blessings, they 
will in time follow an _ enlightened 
policy of raising the standard of living 
by having fewer children. Eventually 
they will stabilize the population to the 
level which their countries can support, 
as some Western countries are now 
doing. Meanwhile it should be the part 
of wisdom for all the nations of the 
world to attain some _ international 
understanding with regard to the in- 
alienable right of each “and all to keep 
open and free the legitimate channels 
of trade. 


Mexican Peasant Struggle 
for Land Rerormr. 


By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


12,000,000 are impoverished 

peasants. It is they who con- 
stitute the body of Mexican citizenry 
and who, under universal suffrage, elect 
the Government. In Mexico everything 
depends upon the condition of agricul- 
ture and of the agricultural population. 
Land reform, therefore, is all-impor- 
tant. Referring to the work that is 
being done to enable the peasants to 
win back the land through Government 
purchase, President Calles declares that 
“only when the Indian agricultural 
masses have the economic essentials 
which come from unburdened land 
ownership can they break through the 
periphery of civilization, from a bond- 
age of illiteracy and disease and pau- 
perism which you Americans simply 
cannot imagine.” 


G). the 15,000,000 Mexicans fully 


The agricultural population is illit- 
erate, very largely infected with hook- 
worm, malaria and other diseases, and 
usually without shoes, tables, beds and 
many other necessities and conveniences 
of civilized living. Moreover, there is 
an absence of the most rudimentary 
craftsmanship or business experience 
needed to conduct a farm. But if Mex- 
ico is to be understood, the backward- 
ness of the peasants must not be exag- 
gerated.. They are neither savages, 
semi-civilized nor slaves. They have 
had a long contact with civilization in 
the form of the Roman Catholic Church 
even when they have not known any 
school, and they nearly all know in- 
dustrial civilization by contact either 
with the Mexican cities or with the 
United States along its border, or 
through working on the many modern 
agricultural estates and sugar and other 
plantations which are to be found scat- 
tered throughout Mexico. They are not 
slaves; they know only too well the 
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use of modern weapons and are only 
too ready to leave irksome surroundings 
and move to another part of the country 
in a blind search for betterment or 
take to the woods and plains for preda- 
tory or other purposes. Furthermore, 
they are just now in a state of mind 
that is the reverse of servile. For half. 
a century the peasants have known that 
it was a pure Indian, Juarez, who by 
much fighting laid the foundations of 
Mexican freedom. And they realize 
now that they were indispensable in 
the recent revolutionary movement. 
They know that Calles claims to be a 
pure Indian, and that they were largely 
responsible for electing him to the 
Presidency and for routing his enemies 
by force of arms. Moreover, there is 
hardly a village from which one or 
more Indians have not succeeded in 
elevating themselves to a considerably 
higher social position. 

Such a population is by no means 
hopeless, though it is obvious that it will 
take many years and even several dec- 
ades to make of the native an efficient 
small farmer of the American type. 
Economically his present position is des- 
perate. The number of farm cattle, al- 
ways very low, has been still further re- 
duced by the revolutionary depredations 
of recent years until the average family 
possesses one cow, one goat, and one 
pig or sheep (not both)—and some- 
times a donkey. That is the average. As 
there are many great ranches and es- 
tates this means of course that very 
many families have only one animal or 
even no animal of any kind. 


Under Porfirio Diaz 98 per cent. of 
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Mr. Walling accompanied Samuel- Gompers 
to the City of Mexico, together with the dele- 


gation of the American Federation of Labor: 
invited to witness the inauguration of ‘Presi-- 


dent Calles. He had exceptional- opportu- 
nities for investigating the: position: of the 
new Administration. 
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the peasants were landless, the percent- 
- age in the States varying from 97 per 
cent. in Tamaulipas to 99.8 per cent. in 


Oaxaca. Yet there were at this time a 
dozen princely estates of from 2,000,000 
acres each—largely 
though not wholly uncultivated. In the 
State of Morelos thirty-three persons 
owned 99 per cent. of the land. These 


are the conditions of the peasantry and 
- of land ownership, which the land re- 
- form aims to.remedy. 


In view of the 
frightful character of the evil the reform 


~is moderation itself, and is constantly 


becoming more moderate. The famous 
Article 27 of the Constitution of 1917 
reached the most extreme point in the 
history of this legislation when it called 
upon Congress to pass a law determining 
the maximum of land that any individ- 
ual could hold. But this law has never 
been enacted and there is no proposal 
now under consideration to abolish 
large estates, not even the largest. The 
most radical law proposed in this direc- 
tion—and even this law is not yet 
-enacted—is one establishing a special 
tax on estates of more than 1,200 acres 
‘(or more than 12,000 acres, the exact 
figure depending upon the fertility of 
Estates of as much as 1,200 
acres of the most fertile and are not ob- 
jected to, since on estates limited to that 
size there is a possibility and likelihood 


that the owner will undertake active 


management. The agrarian movement is 
against the very large estates solely in 
so far as they lead to absentee landlord- 
ism and to draining the country of its 
wealth without installing the modern 
scientific methods of production often 
found in moderately large estates oper- 
ated by the owner. Such moderately 
large estates the agrarians hold to be 
invaluable and indispensable at the 
present stage of Mexico’s agricultural 


_ development. 


LarcER VILLAGE CoMMONS 


In actual practice the agrarian reform 
has done nothing whatever about large 
estates, but has been limited exclusively 
‘to enlarging the “ejidos” or common 


- property of the villages. The Constitu- 
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tion of 1917 says that every village’ shall 
be given sufficient land from adjoining 
estates “to provide for the necessities of 
the population.” Since the natives live 
in villages for protection, water supply 
and other purposes, this would reach 
practically the whole native population. 
The Constitution states carefully. that 
there is no desire to encourage land 
holding in common. The village sub- 
divides the land entrusted to it into the 
permanent possession of individual 
families which have the right to pass 
it to others by inheritance but not by 
gift or sale. The purpose of giving the 
land to villages only in this form is to 
prevent the property from being alien- 
ated and acquired once more by the 
large land owners or by speculators, as 
happened with the similar reform of 
1856. As Soto y Gama, the leader of 
the Agrarian Party, says: “Only the vil- 
lage commune (ejido) can confront the 
proprietor with an economic fortress 
against the battering ram erected to de- 
stroy it.” The individual peasant is not 
strong enough economically to stand his 
ground when confronted by the power- 
ful proprietor. The very nature of this 
reform marks out its limitations. There 
is no possible temptation for the agra- 
rian commissions to expropriate large 
estates in their entirety, since only land: 
adjacent to the villages is required. Un- 
cultivated governmental lands or uncul- 
tivated lands belonging to big estates do 
not come into the question at all. The 
most extensive cultivated estates which 
do come into contact with villages, 
moreover, lose a very small proportion 
of their land, since each village takes 
an amount that varies only with the soil 
and the number of its inhabitants, some 
5,000 acres on the average. The law 
requires merely that each family shall 
have enough to provide for prime ne- 
cessities. Its purpose is not to make the 
native an independent cultivator at the 
present time, but merely to give him 
enough land to keep him from starva- 
tion, to furnish a basis for his self-edu- 
cation as an owner and producer, and 
to enable him to deal on more equal 
terms as an agricultural employe with 
his employer. If all the villages were 
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given an amount of land equal to the 
average already allotted and if all of 
this land were cultivated land, they 
would still receive only about half of 
the cultivated land of the country. As 
a matter of fact, much of the land being 
expropriated is grazing land. 

Although the proportion taken is not 
crushing for the landlords as a whole, it 
affects adversely many moderately large 
estates. The medium-sized estate is 
likely to lose a large part of its land, 
and almost all where no other estate is 
'near the village. The law guarantees 
to leave such landowners only 120 acres 
of their property, forcing them to aban- 
don their present unit and method of 
cultivation and practically forcing them 
to sell and making them embittered en- 
emies of the reform. This is why the 
agrarians realize they must continue to 
have armed power behind them. More- 
over, the landlords have other griev- 
ances proving still greater injustice to 
individuals. Soto y Gama admits this 
type of injustice, but says it has never 
been possible to carry out any great his- 
toric revolution in any country without 
it. He would probably admit, however, 
that if such instances of individual in- 
justice pile up too high they may 
wreck any reform, no matter how mo- 
mentous or urgent it may be. 


LANDLORDS GRIEVANCES 


Among the legitimate grievances of 
the landlords is that connected with the 
method of executing the law. Whereas 
the allocation of certain amounts of 
land to each village has been through 
State agrarian commissions, which can 
claim to be more or less equipped and 
to be acting reasonably close to the 
law, the execution of the edicts of these 
twenty-eight State commissions has been 
placed officially in the hands of hun- 
dreds and thousands of local executive 
committees. These armed bands have 
gone about marking off the parts of 
each estate which were to be taken and 
cartying out their ideas of justice. 
Naturally they have appeared to the 
proprietors as mere agrarian mobs, es- 
pecially as they are usually accom- 
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panied in their progress by the natives — 
who are to gain by the land distribu-— 


tion. Another glaring evil has been 
that natives were persuaded to ask for 
land who did not want it or who did not 
know what to do with it when they got 


it. As a consequence, they cut such 


crops as already had been planted and 
had no further use for the land. Such 


a development, especially where mod- 


ern and highly productive estates have 
been broken up, would soon bring all 
Mexico to starvation. But within a few 
days after Calles took office, Luis Leon, 
the new Minister of Agriculture, stated 
in the most positive manner that all 
such lands not being cultivated would 
be taken back and given to other peas- 
ants. 

The landlords’ organization, the Syn- 
dicate of Agriculture, does not complain 
of that feature of the law that takes a 


- part of their land. What they want is, 


first, genuine indemnification as pro- 
vided by the Constitution; second, that 
too large a proportion of any property 
should not be taken; and, third, that es- 
tates should not be so cut up as to de- 
stroy the value of the land remaining 
in their possession. Their chief com- 
plaint, and the easiest to understand, is 
that they have been paid in Government 
bonds which have no value. They have 
even announced their willingness to 
forego payment altogether for a part of 
the land on condition that they should 
be paid good money for the rest. These 
difficulties are perhaps insuperable, 


owing to the irregular location of es. 


tates, the improbability that the Mexican 
Government can obtain enough good 
money to pay the landlords for property 
taken and the inability of the agrarian 
commissions to obtain as many just and 
expert executives as are required to 
carry out properly such a vast reform 
in a short space of time, for all parties 
without exception are agreed that the 
confusion of the country requires that 
the reform be completed with the least 
possible delay. All this spells trouble. 
but does not prove that the reform can- 
not or will not be carried out. > 

There are 15,000 villages in Mexico. 
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At the outset of de la Huerta’s attempted 
_ revolution a year ago only 3,000 of these 
_ villages had been provided with land, 
‘some of them merely having their com- 
mon lands restored to the extent provid- 
ed by the law of 1856, but the greater 
part being given land according to their 
needs and without attempting any such 
restoration (made exceedingly difficult 
by legal and surveying complications) . 
~ As a result of the de la Huerta rebellion 
the rate of expropriation was greatly 
hastened in States where the landlords 
had been rebels and had had their entire 
estates confiscated. The reform is now 
near to completion in the States of More- 
los, San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, Vera 
Cruz and Yucatan and well advanced in 
the States of Mexico, Puebla, Michoa- 
can, Hidalgo and Durango—about half 
of the leading States. Perhaps some- 
thing like half of the villages of the 
country have been provided. with land. 
President Calles has promised that with- 
- ina year every Mexican who wants land 
will have land and that the division of 
estates will cease. This seems just possi- 
ble, though it is almost too short a 
period to complete the distribution. Yet, 
as long as the dividing process continues, 
there can be neither a general peace nor 
a general resumption of agriculture— 
and the danger of another counter-revo- 
lution threatens. Fortunately, there is 
-evidence of increasing moderation in 
_ -—~—s' the :«ccarrying out of the reform. The 
3 amount of land it is proposed to dis- 
tribute is clearly decreasing, though it 
was never excessive per capita, the na- 
live family receiving only from 7 to 58 
acres. (The smaller figure applies to 
_ irrigated land and the larger to non- 
irrigated land of an inferior quality.) 
_ Although the chief reformers, like 
“ge Soto y Gama, have a radical reputation 
and have been radicals in the past, they 
are all far from that now. Soto y Gama 
admitted to me in an interview that the 
. natives were not prepared to own or ad- 
= minister individual farms at the present 
time and that the land they were being 
given would be largely held as common 
grazing land except such as would be 
divided into small plots for gardens or 
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orchards. He said further that the rais- 
ing of the native to the level of the small 
American farmer would take many 
stages and many years and that in this 
first stage the continued existence of 
comparatively large estates with more or 
less modern methods was absolutely in- 
dispensable to furnish the native with 
profitable employment and to provide 
him with cash for his personal use and 
his advance as an agriculturist. The 
effect of the reform on immediate pro- 
duction would not be great. The native 
agriculturist would produce a good deal 
more than he did now, but mainly for 
his own consumption. Aside from that 
he would produce only small amounts of 
secondary crops for sale, such as vege- 
tables, fruit and poultry. Soto y Gama 
and the agrarian reformers are quite 
clear that the time has not arrived when 
the native agriculturist should be given 
a homestead, since there is no expecta- 
tion that he could keep it up. Nor has 
the time arrived for cooperative produc- 
tion of important crops in competition 
with modern agriculturists. 


Soto y Gama’s ProGRAM 


Yet Soto y Gama, moderate and cau- 
tious in his program, is militant in his 
method. He believes that the advance 
of the great mass of agriculturists must 
come through economic préssure on the 
vested agricultural interests. The land 
reform, by giving land to the villages, 
will create an automatic pressure on the 
landlord: There will be a supply of 
labor at hand in the villages—more 
constant, more efficient labor than be- 
fore, but it will not be so cheap. The 
landlord will first be forced to pay 
higher wages and later he will he 
tempted to sell or rent his land on terms 
advantageous to the natives. Already 
there has been considerable renting but 
it can be increased and accelerated. Soto 
y Gama believes that this process will 
then begin to increase the total agricul- 
tural production, since those peasants 
who are able to rent land will be the 
more prosperous and progressive and 
will know how to administer it, while a 
large part of the landlords, according 


to the agrarians, are economically in- 
competent. So, by stages, there will de- 
_velop the independent farmer of the 
American type. And for the first time 
Mexican democracy and the Mexican so- 
cial system will have a stable founda- 
tion, giving the country a prospect , of 
economic self dependence. 

The program appears to be practical 
throughout. Certainly some points of 
its first stage are practical, since they 
are in entire agreement with all author- 
ities on Mexican agriculture without 
exception. The first stage, Soto y 
Gama told me, depended upon agricul- 
tural credits for machinery, farm ani- 
mals, irrigation and roads. The primal 
necessity, whether for the large estates 
or for the development of new colonies 
and lands, or the carrying out of the 
Government reform for the agricultural 
masses, was foreign credit. for there 
was ‘little capital in Mexico. 

Just as promising as the growing 
moderation of the agrarian program is 
the fact that there is no great sym- 
metrical, grandiose and impracticable 
project for developing the extraordi- 
narily numerous agricultural industries 
of Mexico or for solving the amazingly 
multiform problems of the 15,000 vil- 
lages under one grand simplified plan. 
On the contrary, it is recognized that 
the needs of the villages take the most 
varied forms. 


Unless there is a counter-revolution, 
such as that which was so thoroughly 
crushed last year, the agrarian reform 
will go forward at any cost. All the 
vast wealth of Mexico in oil and min- 
erals will be useless to postpone the 
crisis. They have already been heav- 
ily taxed and many of them have paid 
taxes in advance. The same is true of 
industry. Not only has the Govern- 
ment had a deficit, but it is probable 
that Mexican industry and agriculture 
as a whole has had a deficit; not only 
that they had a deficit last year—the 
year of the counter-revolution—but 
that they will have a deficit this year 
and next year, unless agricultural pro- 
duction can be rapidly restored. 
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Perhaps the most powerful of all in- 
fluences pushing Mexico to stabilize ag- 
riculture so that it will become at once 
productive and remain productive and 
provide permanent employment and op- 
portunities for the masses of the people 
is the vast foreign debt. The external 
debt is $700,000,000, a vast sum for 
Mexico. To this there has recently been 
added $500,000,000 of new claims by 
citizens of the United. States for losses 
suffered by them during the revolution- 
ary movements of the last fourteen 
years, and other hundreds of millions 
claimed by the citizens of other nations. 
There is no possibility of immediate 
payments on this debt, but the interest 
must be paid in whole or in part if 
Mexican credit is to be sustained and 
if she is to secure, either at home or 
abroad, the money indispensable to en- 
able her to complete her present revo- 
lution, avoid further revolutions and 
assure the development of her basic in- 
dustry, agriculture. 

Looking at the same situation from 
the other side, we see that it is only 
the steady and thorough exploitation of 
the agriculiural possibilities that will 
assure the political stability and eco- 
nomic prosperity that will make sure 
the payment of these debts and the 
restoration of Mexican credit. Mexico’s 
greatest undeveloped resource is her ag- 
ricultural land. Her mines and oil 
wells. produce hundreds of millions an- 
nually; she provides nearly a fourth of 
the world’s oil, a third of the world’s 
silver, and a large part of the world’s 
lead and copper. But three-fourths of 
these resources are in the hands of for- 
eigners and it is probable that a large 
proportion of their possibilities are now 
being exploited. On the contrary, the 
land is, or soon will be, mainly in the 
hands of Mexicans. Of 150,000,000 
acres that could be cultivated, most of 
it yielding several crops a year, only 
one-fifth, or 30,000,000 acres, is under 
cultivation, the larger part with very 
insufficient capital and backward meth- 
ods. The agricultural possibilities of 
Mexico with roads, irrigation and agri- 
cultural capital are incalculable. 
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J YJ NTIL Canadians, as a nation, 
were forced into the railway bus- 
- iness on a large scale there 
was probably no greater percentage of 
people in the Dominion in favor of 
national ownership than in the United 
States today. It was only when pri- 
vate operation failed to supply Can- 
ada’s transportation needs that Govern- 
“ment ownership was resorted to as the 
most palatable of a number of unpleas- 
ant remedies. 
The first great step was taken in 1917, 
_ when the Canadian Northern Railway, 
aggregating more than 9,000 miles, was 
taken over by the Government; but it 
was not until the acquisition of the 
Grand Trunk System was completed in 
1921 that the principle of government 
ownership became confirmed as a. def- 
inite national policy. Today the Cana- 
_dian National Railways comprise more 
than 22,000 miles, reaching from coast 
to coast and penetrating to practically 
every inhabited section of the Dominion. 
The huge annual deficits of a few years 
ago have been substantially reduced, 
and the country is getting, on the whole, 
greatly improved service; furthermore, 
there is a growing body of opinion in 
_Canada behind the idea of nationally 
owned railways. 
_ At the outbreak of the World War 
Canada was served by three principal 
_. railway systems: the Canadian Pacific, 
_. the Grand Trunk and the Canadian 
Northern, besides the Intercolonial, con- 
necting the Atlantic seaboard with the 
St. Lawrence, which had been operated 
by the Government since the earliest 
. days of the Dominion. The Canadian 
: Pacific, aggregating about 19,000 miles, 
_ was the largest and most solidly estab- 
; lished. It had been completed from 
coast to coast in 1886, and, while it 


2 anada’s National 
: Railway Experiment 
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had received liberal grants of money 


and land from the Government, it had 
been ably managed and had _ consis- 
tently earned good returns while giving 
the country, on the whole, excellent ser- 
vice. Therefore, when it is stated that 
private railway operation had failed in 
Canada, an exception must be made of 
the Canadian Pacific. The Grand 
Trunk System had for many years been 
confined to the populous industrial 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, with 
important connections in certain of the 
Northeastern States, but after the open- 
ing of the twentieth century it had been 
extended so as to reach from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. It was owned 
largely in England and suffered some- 
what from absentee direction. The 
Canadian Northern Railway at the time 
of its transfer to the Dominion Govern- 
ment in 1917 consisted of more than 
9,000 miles of line, stretching from 
coast to coast, and with branches tap- 
ping the richest and most fertile sec- 
tions of the Dominion. Within the 
short space of twenty years it had 
grown from an initial 125 miles of 
track in Manitoba. 

The remarkable growth of the Cana- 
dian Northern provides one of the most 
remarkable chapters in the history of 
transportation. The achievement was 
due entirely to the vision, the energy 
and the resourcefulness of two men, two 
railway builders as able and as daring 
as the Huntingtons, the Goulds and the 
Hills who: had blazed the new trails in 
the older land to the south. William 
Mackenzie and Donald Mann _ had 
learned railway building when the Ca- 
nadian Pacific was being strung across 
the prairies and through the mountains 
in the ’80s. They also learned then 
something about the future possibilities 
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of that great land which had until a 
short while before been the home of the 


Indian and the bison, but which in their , 


time was to become the bread-basket of 
an empire. Consequently, while others 
were content to speculate in railway 
charters for the land grants that went 
with them, Mackenzie and Mann began 
laying track. . 


RaILway PIONEERS 


Mackenzie and Mann were an ideal 
pair. Mackenzie was a born financier. 
It is doubtful if any man of his time 


was his equal in raising money. With 


little security he went time after time 
into the money markets of the world 


and never failed to return with funds 


to satisfy the ever-increasing payrolls 
and to supply the great quantities of 
materials and equipment whieh were re- 
quired. When the bankers had done al! 
they would, Mackenzie then sought the 
assistance of Governments. For many 
years the various provincial Legislatures 
and the Federal Parliament of Canada 
were besieged by his satellites, the most 
insidious lobby ever organized. Accord- 
ing to the evidence of a prominent Ca- 
nadian politician, Mackenzie secured in 
all more than $280,000,000 in land 
grants, subsidies, loans and guarantees 
during this period. While Mackenzie 
provided the money, Mann drove the 
construction gangs. In the whole his- 
tory of railway construction nothing 
had ever equaled the rapidity with 
which Mann’s crews tore up the earth, 
planted their ties and strung their rails. 
Daily, new records were established. 
The spikes were no sooner home than 
trains were running. 


So long as the two railway builders 
confined their attention to the rich 
wheat lands of the prairies, traffic de- 
veloped almost as fast as the track was 
laid. If they had been content to serve 
as grain carriers with termini at the 
Rocky Mountain foothills and the head 
of the Lakes, respectively, there is little 
doubt that they would still be in control 
of the road they built. But ambition 
drove them on. The vision of a great 
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transcontinental was irresistible. The 
lines, through the Rockies, across Brit- 
ish Columbia to the coast; and from 


the Great Lakes to tidewater on the At- - 


lantic, were costly and destined to be 
for many years unnecessary. Furthev- 
more, Mackenzie and Mann were not 
content to confine their energies to 
transportation; their interests spread in 
a network across the Dominion; coal 
mines, timber limits, sawmills, power 
plants, street railway lines—there was 
hardly an industry in the country that 
they did not seek to control. Eventually 
the financial demands of these gigantic, 
far-reaching enterprises outgrew even 


the wizardry of Mackenzie. The road 
began to suffer; its equipment rapidly 
deteriorated; replacements were de- 


layed or neglected; the service daily be- 
came worse and the time came when the 
Canadian Northern became a joke and 
a byword upon the prairies. Mackenzie 
made repeated drives upon the Federal 


Treasury for help. Several times addi- 


tional loans or guarantees were granted, 
but the people were becoming tired of 
the political corruption produced by the 
railway lobbyists; and as matters went 
from bad to worse it became increasing- 
ly evident that the men who had con- 
ceived and built the great Canadian 
Northern Railway coud not operate it 
successfully. Much against their incli- 
nation, and the inclination of the Con- 
servative Party, of which they formed 
a part, the Government took over the 
road in 1917, 

Meanwhile, the old Grand Trunk rail- 
way had not been idle. Under the 
management of Charles M. Hays (later 
to lose his life on the Titanic), a dy- 
namic individual who had learned rail- 
roading in the United States, and who 
looked with envy upon the manner in 
which the Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian Northern were dividing ‘the 
rich prairie territory between them, new 
ambitions were developed. Hays had 
little difficulty in communicating his 
enthusiasm to his English directors. A 
Liberal Government was in power at 
Ottawa. The Dominion seemed to be 


on the upward sweep of what was op- 


er 
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It was not strange, there- 
fore, that the Liberal 
leaders and Charles M. 
Hays were soon in close 
collaboration. 

After considerable ne- 
gotiation it was agreed 
that a new transconti- 
nental, having generally 
a more northerly route 
than either the Canadian 
Northern or the Cana- 
dian Pacific, should be 
built from Moncton, in 
New Brunswick, to a 
new port on the North 
Pacific in British Colum- 
bia, later called Prince 


Rupert. Part of the 
road was to be built by 
the Government and 
later leased to the 
Grand Trunk; the re- 
mainder was to be built 
by the company, but 
largely with Govern- 
ment. assistance. The 
plans called for the best 
construction that had 
ever gone into a road 


on the continent; grades 
were to be the lowest, 


Chairman of the Board of Directors and President of the a 
Canadian National Railways curves the easiest and 
roadbed the most sub- 
stantial that could be 


timistically expected would prove to be 
a lengthy period of sound prosperity; 
the great tide of immigration was at 
i flood and predictions were freely 
made that the population of Canada 
would reach 25,000,000 before 1925. 
The Canadian Pacific, rightly claimed 
by the Conservative Party as a monu- 
ment to the memory of their great 
leader, the late Sir John Macdonald, 
had proved a wonderful success, al- 
though projected at a time when Cana- 
da’s future had seemed much more 
doubtful. The leaders of the Liberal 
Party now dreamed of a great trans- 
continental railway which should be 
known to history as the crowning 
achievement of the régime of their 
revered chieftain, Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


provided; with bridges and culverts 
all of steel or concrete. The belief 
was that, with increasing wages and 
operating costs, generally, it was ad- 
visable to build a line upon which 
could be operated long, heavy trains 
with a minimum of power. The idea 
was undoubtedly sound; but the greater 
part of the road was being built through 
a territory where there was little likeli- 
hood of any very extensive traffic for 
many years to come. Even if allowance 
had been made for the improved con- 
struction, the road upon completion was 
found to have cost very much in excess 
of the original estimates. This great 
cost of construction resulted in overhead 
charges which rendered the Grand Trunk 
unable to operate except at a heavy loss. 
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First, the eastern section was abandoned 


to. the Government and later, ‘the west- 
ern... Eventually the parent company 


_ found itself on the verge of bankruptcy. 


“Appeals were made to the Government 


for assistance; but, already having been 
saddled with the operation of the un- 


profitable portions of the system, the 


~ Government felt that it should also con- 


trol the profitable. In fact, the Grand 
Trunk’s valuable lines in the industrial 
section of the Dominion and its impor- 
tant terminal facilities at Portland, Me., 
were vitally necessary to the success of 
the national system. The Grand Trunk 
directors, however, were not anxious to 
relinquish control. Sir Alfred Smithers, 
Chairman of the Board, made a number 
of alternative proposals, but the Gov- 
ernment was adamant. The day of finan- 
cial assistance to railways had passed in 
Canada. The Rubicon of national own- 
ership had been crossed in 1917 and 
there was to be no turning back. The 
Government now, in addition to owning 


‘the Intercolonial and a few shorter lines 


that had been acquired from time to 
time, found itself in control of two com- 
plete transcontinental railways, includ- 
ing hotels, telegraph lines, express ser- 
vices, as well as lines of lake and ocean 
steamships. Systems which had _ pre- 
viously been competitors must now be 


Grain elevators 
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made to cooperate. In places one road 
paralleled the other for hundreds of 
miles, an unnecessary duplication. More- 
over, the roadbed, the rolling stock and 
other equipment had been allowed to 
deteriorate to such a point that-the lines 
could not be operated properly without 
the expenditure of vast sums of money 
in betterments and replacements. On the 
Canadian Northern lines alone during 
the years 1918, 1919 and 1920 the Gov- 
ernment was forced to expend over 
$77,000.000 in deferred maintenance 
costs and improvements. 

One of the.common objections to na- 
tional ownership is that it cannot be 
conducted in freedom from the evils of 
political patronage; and, naturally, this 
was one of the first problems with which 
the Government had to deal. It was met 
by retaining the corporate form of or- 
ganization and vesting the control in a 
President and Board of Directors ap- 
pointed for a definite term by the Gov- 
ernment. A parent holding company 
was incorporated under the name of Ca- 
nadian National Railways, the capital 
stock of which is owned by the Govern- 
ment, and which in turn owns the stock 
of the various companies which com- 
prise the Government system. The work 
of consolidation took considerable time 
and was expensive. In 1920 and 1921 


belonging to the Canadian National Railways, Montreal Harbor 
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the deficits were over $70,000,000 in 


each year. Gradually, however, order 
was brought out of chaos; and in 1922 
for the first time a profit was shown 
on operating account of over $1,000,000. 
This was increased to more than $20,- 
000,000 in 1923, and while conditions 
were not so good in Canada in 1924 the 
management “hoped to equal if not sur- 
pass the results of 1923. 


Non-PouiticaL QuEsTION 


Although not by any means a plank 


in the Conservative political platform, 


national ownership in Canada was insti- 
tuted by the Government of Sir Robert 
Borden in 1917 and extended in 1919-21 
by it and its successor, the Administra- 
tion of Arthur Meighen, both of which 
~ were Conservative. The Liberals, when 
in opposition, had frequently offered 
serious objection to the various railway 
projects. of their Conservative oppo- 
nents. They numbered among their fol- 
lowing many who were very bitterly 
opposed to the principle of public own- 
ership; and when they came into power 
in 1921 considerable interest was man- 
ifested in their attitude toward the mat- 
ter. The project was too vast, however, 
and too much was at stake for it to 
become a political football. The Lib- 
erals announced that they would give 
national ownership a fair trial and they 
continued the program of their prede- 
cessors. In this they were singularly 
successful. Their first move was to se- 
cure an outstanding railway executive to 
head the newly consolidated system. 
D. B. Hanna, a former Vice President 
of the Canadian Northern, had been 
President.in the interval and had been 
remarkably successful in reorganizing 
the shattered wrecks which had been 
entrusted to him; but it was felt that 
his former connection with the Macken- 
zie and Mann interests was a handicap 
which he could not completely over- 
come. The public had become entirely 
distrustful. of everything that smattered 
of Hanna’s former associates, and it was 
felt that the national experiment would 
be jeopardized unless it had the greatest 
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possible degree of public confidence. 

Men with ihe experience necessary to 
manage a vast transcontinental system 
such as the Canadian National Railways 
are not easily found, but eventually the 
Government announced the appointment 
of Major Gen. Sir Henry Thorntén, 
which was immediately hailed with al- 
most universal approval. Sir Henry 
was born at Logansport, Ind., and is 
yet comparatively young. He gained 
his experience with the Pennsylvania, in 
whose service he began as a draftsman. 
His rise to executive position was rapid, 
and when he left the Pennsylvania in 
1914 to assume the management of the 
Great Eastern Railway in England he 
had become General Superintendent of 
the Long Island Railway. In England ~ 
he was equally successful. During the 
war, which broke out shortly after his 
arrival, he held a succession of impor- 
tant posts and after the war was knight- 
ed for his services. 

Thus his American and English ex- 
perience fitted him admirably to under- 
take his great task in Canada. With the 
assistance and advice of a small Board 
of Directors appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and roughly representative of va- 
rious geographical and economic uniis 
in the Dominion, Sir Henry Thornton 
has practically as complete control of 
the policy of the Canadian National 
Railways as he would have if he were 
managing it for a group of sharehold- 
ers; and he has repeatedly insisted that 
this is the only basis upon which he 
will continue. Since Sir Henry as- 
sumed control a marked improvement 
has taken place in the public attitude 
toward the national railways and a new 
spirit of cooperation is noticeable 
among the employes. The feeling is 
now fairly general in Canada that the 
national railways will within a reason- 
ably short time prove to be a great pub- 
lic asset; and undoubtedly there are few 
who would wish to go back to the old 
days of Canadian Nouthers operation 
under ons and Mann and Grand 
Trunk direction from a London council 
room. 


new Constitution of Ireland which 

reads like this: “The Irish Free 
State is a co-equal member of the com- 
munity of nations forming the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” Hitherto 
we have heard of the British Empire, a 
vast and complex political organization, 
which extends into every corner of the 
world, with a territory whose area is 
13,670,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of more than 459,000,000, divided 
into some seventy-five different colonies. 
But apparently this old British Empire 
-is a thing of the past. In its place we 
have the “British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions’—four words which summarize 
one of the most extraordinary but im- 
perceptible revolutions in modern his- 
tory. 

There have been great empires in the 
past, but they have tottered to the 
ground because they chose to rule by 
force. British statesmen have read their 
histories and learned from experience as 
well. The American Revolution of 1775 
and the Canadian rebellions of 1837 
taught them that Great Britain could not 
forever be autocrat to one-quarter of the 
world. The significant thing about the 
British Empire is that in the course of 
the last seventy-five years it has ceased 
to be an old-style empire and has come 
to be what the new Irish Constitution 
calls a “Commonwealth of Nations,” To 
day there are, in addition to the Irish 
Free State, six such “nations” or “do- 
minions” which swear allegiance to the 
British Crown--the Dominion of Can- 
ada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Union of South Africa, the Dominion of 
New Zealand, Southern Rhodesia and 
Newfoundland. Each of them has been 
colonized, for the most part, by English- 
speaking peoples who have taken with 
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them English institutions, customs and 


law. 
It was only after Papineau and Mac- 
kenzie led simultaneous revolts in Can- 
ada in 1837 that the British people sud- 
denly realized that the dominions would 
never be satisfied until they received the 


same form of government as existed in 


the mother country. Here the King had 
become a mere figurehead; his former 


powers were exercised by a Prime Min-. 


ister and Cabinet chosen by and respon- 
sible to Parliament. In other words, 
the dominions demanded not only rep- 
resentative but responsible government 
—a Government controlled by the. col- 
onists themselves, and a Legislature with 
power to direct all the internal affairs 
of the colonies which did not affect the 


interests of Great Britain or the Empire _ 


as a whole. 
As a result of Lord Durham’s famous 
investigation and report in regard to 


conditions in Canada, the British Gov- — 


ernment instructed many of its Colonial 
Governors to choose only those Minis- 
ters who possessed the confidence of 


Colonial Legislatures, and to veto only 


those laws which were of more than 
colonial concern. By 1860 this type of 
responsible Government had been estab- 
lished in five colonies in Canada, and 
in nearly all the colonies in Australasia 
and South Africa. The British Parlia- 
ment refrained from taxing thesé colo- 
nies and from passing laws affecting 
their purely local concerns. Since 1859 
Canada has levied duties on goods im- 
ported from the British Isles—a power 
also exercised by the other dominions. 
Surely this was an extraordinary epoch 
in the history of imperialism; the Brit- 
ish colonies became really free as far 


as their internal affairs were concerned, 


but the empire was still maintained. 
All the colonies owe allegiance to the 
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British Crown. It is “His Majesty the 
King of the United Kingdom * * * and 
of the British Dominions Beyond the 
Seas.” Every member of the new Irish 
Parliament swears “that I will be faith- 
ful to His Majesty King George V., his 
heirs and successors by law, in virtue of 
the common citizenship of Ireland with 


~ Great Britain and her adherence to and 


membership of the group of nations 
forming the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 

In each deminion there is a Governor 
or Governor General appointed by the 


‘King. Although the Governor usually 


follows the advice of the dominion 
Ministry, his assent is necessary to every 
bill before it becomes law and he has 
the power to withhold his assent or 
“reserve” measures for the consideration 
of the Government at home. But the 
right of the Governor to withhold his 
assent to dominion legislation is now 
obsolete, and there are few bills which 
he reserves for the consideration of the 
Crown. 

Many matters originally regarded of 
more than local importance are now 
controlled by the dominions. Even the 
Constitutions which define their powers 
were really framed by the colonies them- 
selves. The British North America act 
of 1867, the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia of 1900 and 
the Constitution of the Union of South 
Africa of 1909 were first drafted by 


‘colonial conventions and then enacted, 


with some changes, by the British Par- 
liament. 

The control of tariffs has usually been 
considered essential to any empire or 
Federal State. But in the British Em- 
pire this very important power has been 
taken over by the dominions. As long 
as the dominions do not discriminate 
against the British in favor of foreign 
trade they may shape their tariff policy 
as they like. Likewise the dominions 
may, within certain limits, regulate im- 
migration coming to their shores. In 
1901 Australia adopted an exclusion pol- 
icy toward the colored races. In 1907 
Canada entered into a_ gentlemen’s 


agreement with Japan excluding Japan- 
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ese laborers with the exception of 400 
a, year. In all the dominions except 
Newfoundland Hindus are excluded by 
some form of legislation, despite the 
fact that they are British subjects. Even 
in the matter of internal defense the 
dominions have become autonomous. Be- 
fore the war, Australia, New Zealand 
and the Union of South Africa enforced 
a system of compulsory military train 
ing. Dominion troops are responsible 
for internal order, and as long as they 
remain at home, they ate under dome 
ion control, Likewise the dominions 
have been permitted to maintain local 
navies. 


DomINIONS VIRTUALLY FREE 


Although the dominions have become 
virtually free in matters of local concern 
and have great liberty in other matters 
which affect the Empire as a whole, they. 
have had no influence until recent years 
upon the foreign policy of the Empire— 
upon the vital issues of peace and war: 
The dominions are not represented in 
the British Parliament. They have no 
control, therefore, over the British Min- 
istry, Wiel may involve, as it has in- 
volved, the whole Empire in war. If a 
British Ministry and Parliament go io 
war, the whole Empire is at war. Aus- 
tralia may then be attacked or Canadian 
commerce may be seized—all on ac- 
count of a war which the dominions 
may totally disapprove. 

Great Britain has rendered the situa- 
tion less objectionable to oversea Brit- 
ons, first, by relieving the dominions 
of the obligation of participating ae- 
tively in an empire war, and secondly 
by assuming full responsibility of de- 
fending the Shae from outside at- 
tack. It is true that-dominion troops 
played a heroic part on European bat- 
tlefields, but they were not there at the 
command of the British Parliament. 
They went voluntarily. The dominions 
are not taxed by the empire to maintain 
the navy, which in the past has guarded 
their communications. They have not 
keen compelled to pay a single penny 
of the British war debt. The United 
Kingdom has controlled the foreign pol- 
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icy of the empire, but she has under- 
taken herself to furnish the men and the 
ships necessary to maintain that policy. 
This system has become more and 
more unsatisfactory. At the most, it 
was a benevolent despotism, which ig- 
nored the wishes of the dominions in 
matters which might mean life or death. 
Moreover, the time has come when 
Great Britain is unable to bear the bur- 
den of defense alone. During the past 
war she kept to the legal side of the 
contract; she did not conscript domin- 
ion troops or money. But if it had not . 
been for the troops which the dominions 
voluntarily sent to Europe—totaling 
more than a million men—Great Britain 
would have been more sorely pressed 
than she was. Regardless of the legali- 
ties involved, the dominions cannot 
stand idly by while the very existence of 
the empire is at stake. But if they must 
bear the burdens which arise out of em- 
pire policy, they demand some share in 
determining what that policy shall be. 
One step in freeing the dominions 
from the control of Great Britain in 
foreign policy was taken as far back as 
1877. At that time it was decided that 
commercial treaties should not apply 
automatically to the dominions, but 
that they should be separately adhered 
to within a certain time. Later 
the dominions were even allowed to 
withdraw from commercial treaties rati- 
fied for the empire as a whole. In 
negotiating a commercial treaty which 
particularly affected a dominion, the 
British Foreign Office consulted the 
Ministers of that dominion. In 1907 the 
dominions were authorized to negotiate 
treaties through purely dominion rep- 
resentatives, but” such treaties were 
signed also by a British representative. 
A new step was taken in March, 1923, 
when a Canadian Minister, alone, signed 
the halibut treaty with the United States 
in behalf of “His Britannic Majesty.” 
Finally, the 1923 Imperial Conference 
recommended the adoption of a resolu- 
tion defining broadly the practice to be 
followed in regard to the negotiation, 
signature and ratification of treaties. 
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Of still more importance have been | 


the Imperial Conferences, which are 
composed of. the Prime Ministers of 


Great Britain and the different domin- 


ions, together with other Ministers. A 
Colonial conference was held in 1887; 


and since then some nine conferences — 


have been held. In 1907 this gathering 
acquired the name of the Imperial Con- 
ference; at that time a constitution was 
drawn up which provided for meetings 


every four years, and for subsidiary 


conferences on matters of minor im- 
portance. During the conference of 


1911 the dominions for the first time 


in their history were initiated into the 
mysteries of British foreign policy. 
But the attitude of the British Foreign 
Office was still that of the father who, 
in a benevolent. moment, calls his sons 
about him to inform them of the plans 
he has made for their future. As, a 
matter of fact, until the war, the Im- 


perial Conference concerned itself al-_ 
most entirely with such dreary questions | 


as cables, judicial appeals, naturaliza- 
tion and preferential tariffs. 


ImperRIAL War CABINET 


It was the dependence of England 
upon the dominions during the war and 
the wholehearted participation of the 


dominions in the defense of the empire — 


that brought about a revolution in 
the control of British foreign policy. 


In 1917 and 1918 Imperial War Con- 


ferences of dominion and British repre- 


sentatives were held. These sessions 
were devoted to discussing policies in 
regard to constitutional reform, naval 
defense, emigration, and economic pref- 
erence. Of much more importance was 
the Imperial War Cabinet, which first 
met in March, 1917. The members of 
this body comprised the members of 


the British War Cabinet and the Prime 


Ministers of the dominions. In the 
strict meaning of-the word, the Imperial 
War Cabinet was not a “Cabinet”; its 
members were responsible to four or 
five different Parliaments. But the ac- 
tual direction of the war was greatly 
influenced by the presence of the do- 
minion Ministers, in a consultative ca- 
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pacity, although the decision as to the 
policy to be followed rested finally with 
the British War Cabinet and the United 
Kingdom. , > ; 

The imperial Conference, held in 
London in the Summer of 1921, car- 
ried the development still further. The 
_ official title of the conference was now 
“The Conference of Prime Ministers and 
Representatives of the United Kingdom, 
the Dominions and India.” All parties 
stood on an equal footing. In 1911 the 
dominions were merely informed of 
_the foreign policy of the empire; in 
1921 they were consulted as to what it 
should be, whether toward Egypt, Ger- 
many, France or Japan. It was the 
serious objection of at least two of the 
dominions to the Anglo-Japanese _alli- 
ance which prevented its renewal for a 
definite term, and which hastened Eng- 
land’s desire for a disarmament confer- 
ence. 


As early as 1915 the Imperial Gov- 


ernment promised the dominions that 
they would be consulted in regard to 
the peace terms at the close of the war. 
This promise was more than fulfilled at 
the Paris Peace Conference. 

Not only was the British Empire 
given the five delegates to which each 
of the five allied and associated powers 
were entitled, but in addition, Can- 
ada, Australia and South Africa. were 
given two delegates and New Zealand 
one. Dominion representatives had a 
marked influence on the decisions of the 
conference. General Smuts of» South 
Africa is credited with the anthorehip 
of the mandate plan. Mr. Hughes of 
Australia pleaded so strongly for the 
annexation of the ex-German islands in 
the Pacific that the “Class C” type of 
mandate was created to conciliate his 
ambitions. The labor provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles were written in part 
by the representatives from Canada. 
Although the dominion delegates were 
represented separately, they did not 
have a vote, where formal decisions 
were necessary, apart from the vote of 
the five British Empire delegates. In 
this manner the principle was again rec- 
ognized that the dominions should have 
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a distinct voice in formulating foreign 
policy, but that the actual decision and 
execution of that policy should be made 
by a unified empire. 

In signing the treaties of Versailles’ 
and of Washington the dominion dele- 
gates did not sign for Canada as a State 
separate from the British Empire, but 
they signed as representatives of the 
British Crown in behalf of the domin- 
ions. It is interesting to note the pre- 
amble of the naval treaty of Washing- 
ton in this respect: 

His Majesty the King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 


British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Emperor 
of India. 
The Right Honorable Arthur James Balfour, 
O. M., M. P., Lord President of His Privy 

Council. 

The Right Honorable Baron Lee of Fare- 
ham, -G.-BE Ke: GC: 7B. First. Lord*vof<His 
Admiralty. 

The Right Honorable Sir Auckland Camp- 
bell Geddes, K. C. B., His Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to the United . 


States of America. 


For the Dominion of Canada: The Right 
Honorable Sir Robert Laird Borden, G. C., 
M. G., K. G: 

For the Commonwealth of Australia: Sena- 
tor the Right Honorable George Foster Pearce, 
Minister for Home and Territories. 

For the Dominion of New Zealand: The 
Honorable Sir John William Salmond, K. C., 
Judge of the Supreme Court of New Zealand.- 

For the Union of South Africa: The Right 
Honorable Arthur James Balfour, O. M., M. P. 

For India: The Right Honorable Valingman 
Sankaranarayana Srinivasa Sastri; member of 
the Indian Council of State. 


A great flurry was made in the do- 
minions when the American Government 
sent only a single invitation to the 
British Empire to attend the Washing- 
ton conference. Mr. Hughes, the Prime 
Minister of Australia, said that in re- 
fusing to send separate invitations t 
the dominions the American Govern- 
ment had slammed the door of the. con- 
ference in the face of the dominions. 
General Smuts of South Africa declared 
that if South Africa could not be rep- 
resented in her own right, she would not 
be represented at all. He was so de- 
termined in upholding this new con- 
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ception of the dominion’s status that he 
urged the dominions to boycott the con- 
ference until their claims were recog- 
nized. Moreover the dominions were 
admitted as original members of the 
League of Nations.* Their membership 
in the League, as indicated in the annex 
of the Covenant, was by virtue of their 
being constituent parts in the British 
Empire. Nevertheless, each dominion 
has the same vote in the Assembly of 
the League as Great Britain and may 
therefore vote against the mother coun- 
try. But at the same time the domin- 
ions are obliged now, under Article 
X., to “respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial in- 
tegrity and existing political indepen- 
dence” of Great Britain. This is an 
obligation which the dominions never 
recognized before the war and the rec- 
ognition of which goes far toward 
strengthening, rather than weakening, 
the empire. 


Manpatory Powers 


There are many other indications of 
this “quasi-independence” of the do- 
minions. The Union of South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand are man- 
datory powers under the League of Na- 
tions. And they are required to make 
an annual report to the League. These 
reports are transmitted not through the 
British Colonial Office but direct to 
the League at Geneva. In 1918 the 
British Prime Minister conceded, at a 
meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet, 
that the dominion Prime Ministers had 
the right to communicate directly with 
him and, in exceptional cases, they did 
not need to send their communications 
through the ordinary channel of the 
Colonial Office. 

Perhaps the latest development in re- 
spect to the power of the dominions 
over foreign relations has been the 
authorization of» dominion » Ministers 
abroad. In May, 1920, it was announced 
that a Canadian Minister would be ac: 
credited to the United States. Although 
up to the present time the Canadian 
So ye adi Ee eS ee 

*With the exception of Newfoundland. 
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Government has not appointed such a 


Minister, the Irish Free State dispatched — 


Professor Smiddy to Washington i eto 


While the 


1924 as its representative. 


technical appointment of this Minister 


is made by the Crown, he is responsible 
to the Irish Government in all Irish af- 
fairs at Washington. Only in matters 


which affect other parts of the empire 
is the Irish Minister obliged to consult — 


the British Ambassador. 


The decisive influence of the Imperial 
Conference on British foreign policy; 


the presence of dominion delegates at — 


international peace conferences and 
their signature of peace and disarma- 
ment treaties; the ratification of these 
treaties, such as the Treaties of Ver- 


sailles and Washington by Dominion — 


Parliaments; the active participation of 


the dominions in the League of Nations, - 


and the authorization of dominion Min- 
isters—are indications that the domin- 
ions are coming to have a great influ- 


ence on British foreign policy and, for 


some purposes, even an independent 
policy of their own. The British Em- 
pire is the first empire in history which 
as far as its white portions are concerned, 
has succeeded in becoming a real de- 
mocracy. 


At the same time there are many fea- 
tures in the present system which are as 
uncertain as they are unsatisfactory. 
While the dominions freely discussed the 
main features of imperial policy at the 
imperial conferences of 1921 and 1923, 
no means of consulting them in regard 
to suddenly acute questions as the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr, the Corfu crisis or 
the Stack murder in Egypt, has as yet 
been devised. This weakness was illus- 
trated at the time of the Turkish crisis in 
1922. During the Chanak incident Lloyd 
George dispatched an ultimatum to Tur- 
key which nearly involved the country 
in war. If war had followed, the do- 
‘minions would have been involved, with- 


out having been given any effective op- _ 


portunity of expressing an opinion one 
way or the other. Some more satisfac- 
tory means of continuous communica- 
tion will have to be devised in the future. 

Probably the Conservative Govern- 
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ment has become alarmed at the steps 
of the dominions toward an independent 
foreign policy of their own, recent de- 
velopments of which have been the regis- 
tration of agreements by the Irish Free 
State and Canada with the League of 
Nations.} Probably, also, it wishes to. 
place the onus for rejecting the Geneva 
protocol on the dominions instead of 
upon itself. At any rate, it is now ad- 
vancing the theory that the empire 
should not enter into.a treaty such as the 
Geneva protocol involving political ob- 
ligations, without the consent of each 
dominion. Should this theory become 
established in practice, each dominion 
could prevent the adoption of a treaty. 
acceptable to all the other units of the 
empire. This would be an extremely 
dangerous system to establish, which 
would threaten the very existence of the 
empire, just as the old liberum veto of 
the Polish Diet helped to disrupt the old 
Kingdom of Poland. : 


The alternative to the liberum veto is 
not to impose obligations upon the do- 
minions against their wishes. But it is 
to ratify treaties, such as the protocol, 
with the reservation that they should 
apply only to those dominions which 
agree to be bound. Such was the prac- 
tice immediately following the World 
War. The proposed British-French alli- 
ance of June, 1919, expressly provided 
that it “shall impose no obligation upon 
any of the dominions of the British Em- 
pire unless and until it is approved by 
the Parliament of the dominion con- 
cerned.” A similar provision was 
placed in the proposed Anglo-French 


+On July 11, 1924, the Irish Government reg- 
istered with the League Secretariat the 
‘treaty’? between Great Britain and Ireland 
of Dee. 6, 1921, providing for the establish- 
ment of the Free State. In a note to the 
Secretariat the British Government declared 
that the covenant was not intended ‘‘to gov- 
ern the relations—inter se—of various parts of 
the British Commonwealth’ To which the 
Trish Government replied that the ‘‘clear and 
unequivocal language’’ of Article 18 could 
not be’ interpreted with the limitation which 
the British Government sought to read into 
it. The importance of registration lay in the 
possibility that Ireland would then place be- 
fore the League the Irish boundary question, 
Moreover, if this agreement was a treaty, 
either party could denounce it, and IreJand 
would revert to the status of an independent 
State. which apparently the members of the 
League would recognize. 
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treaty drawn up at Cannes in January, 
1922. The only objection to ratifying 
the Geneva protocol in a similar way 
is that when England goes to war the 
whole empire would be at war. This ob- 
jection, however, is of largely academic 
importance, because the dominions, as 
members of the League, have already 
accepted obligations under the covenant 
which would oblige them to act against 
an aggressor. As members of the 
League they have already abandoned 
their claims to a neutral status in case 
of illegal wars. 


Kinc’s Power Fictitious 


The development of the Government 
of the British Empire offers an interest- 


-ing parallel to the development of — 


parliamentary government in England. 
Walter Bagehot once said that the Queen 
of England, if she wished, “could dis- 
band the army * * *; she could dismiss. 
all the officers, from the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief downward; she could 
dismiss all the sailors, too; she could 
sell off all our ships of war and all 
our naval stores; she could make a 
peace by the sacrifice of Cornwall, and 
begin a war for the conquest of Brit- 
tany. She could make every citizen in 
the United Kingdom, male or female, a 
peer; she could make every parish in 
the United Kinedom a ‘university’; she 
cculd dismiss most of the civil servants; 
she could pardon all offenders.” He 
might have added that she might veto 
all the laws and force resignation on a 
Ministry. Legally, the British Crown 
has tremendous power. But it is never 
exercised. Why? Because within this 
legal framework the parliamentary sys- 
tem of government has gradually been 
built up. The powers of the King are 
exercised by Ministers responsible to the 
House of Commons. This responsibil- 
ity has been brought about and this sys- 
tem has been created not by statutory 
changes, but by tradition, custom, “con- 
vention.” The legal power of the King 
is still tremendous, but actually it is 
fictitious. 

How similar is the development of 
the British. FEmpire! Legally, the Brit- 
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ish Parliament, elected only by the 

people of Great Britain, may wipe the 
Constitutions and the Parliaments of the 
dominions out of existence. Legally, 
the Imperial Government may draft the 
sons of the dominions into foreign wars. 
But today these powers are nearly as 
much political relics as the King’s veto 
power. In actual practice, the domin- 
ions have governed local affairs for 
some seventy-five years. They have 
now acquired the right to control certain 
types of foreign relations which do not 
seriously affect the unity of the empire. 
And now the dominions take an ac- 
tive and sometimes controlling part in 
molding the foreign policy of the em- 
pire as a whole, although the machinery 
for carrying out and finally determining 
that policy still remains in the Imperial 
Government. 


No WRITTEN CONSTITUTION 


Of course, inconsistencies and ambi- 
euities will arise in any institution which 
is the product of slow and _ tortuous 
growth rather than of full-panoplied 
logic. There is no written Constitution 
of the British Empire, just as there is 
no written Constitution of the Govern- 
ment of England.. Undoubtedly, there 
is some inconsistency between the full 
membership of the dominions in the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, or the 
position of the dominions as mandatory 
powers, and the legally subordinate 
position of these units in the British 
Empire. 
us of the dominions, a demand has been 
made in some quarters for a written 
Constitution expressly setting forth the 
relation of one part of this Common- 
wealth to another. There is one school 
that is not satisfied that the dominions 
should merely advise the British For- 
eign Office in regard to foreign policy. 
They go much further and advocate Im- 
perial Federation. They would create 
an Imperial Cabinet, composed of Min- 
isters from Great Britain and the do- 
minions, which should be responsible to 
an empire Parliament. This Parlia- 
ment should represent all of the domin- 
ions as well as Great Britain. The do- 
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Because of this uncertain stat- 


mestic affairs of the empire would still 


“be directed by local Parliaments; but — 


purely imperial matters such as foreign 
affairs and imperial defense should be 
given over to this new- Imperial Govern- 
ment. First suggested in 1871, this idea 
was resurrected in 1910 by some young 
Englishmen who called themselves the 
Round Table group. In the second 
place, there have been those of a logical 
bent of mind who would draw up a 
Constitution to. define explicitly what 
the present relationship of the domin- 
ions to the empire is. 

It is extremely unlikely that a written 
Constitution for either of these purposes 
will ever be drafted. Imperial federation 
is particularly objectionable because it 
would necessitate a division between 
powers of the empire and powers of the 
dominions—a division which has trou- 
bled all Federal Governments and which, 
when attempted in the British Empire, 
would probably result in the complete 
separation of its different parts. The 
British Empire is so diversified in geog- 
raphy, race, climate and religion that 
real federation seems impossible. As a 
matter of fact, federation would actually 
diminish the present freedom of the do- 
minions. It would mean that each do- 
minion would no longer be able to with- 
hold its support from British wars as it 
pleases, but that it would be bound by a 
majority vote of the whole. This ex- 
plains why the dominions themselves 
are as much opposed to imperial federa- 
tion as Englishmen. a 

At the Imperial Conference of 1918 a 
resolution was passed which: definitely 
ended the hope for federation. This res- 
olution declared in favor of a special 
conference after the war to consider the 
readjustment “of the constitutional ar- 
rangements of the component parts of 
the empire.” But this resolution pre- 
cluded the possibility of a federation 
with strict powers over the dominions, 
by declaring that “all existing powers of 
self-government and complete contro! of 
domestic affairs” should be thoroughly 
preserved and that the position of the 
dominions “as autonomous nations of 
an Imperial Commonwealth” should be 
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(Sse recognized. When General Smuts pointed 
_ out that this resolution by implication 
_ made impossible the establishment of an 


imperial Parliament, no one disputed 


him. Even the idea of holding a special 
constitutional conference was given up 


in 1921 when the Imperial Conference 
decided in a formal resolution that “no 
advantage is to be gained by holding 


a constitutional conference.” 


Some encouragement was given to 
those who wish to define by statute the 
present status of the dominions by the 
articles of agreement signed between 
Great Britain and Ireland in December, 


_ 1921, and also by the new Irish Consti- 


tution. The articles of agreement pro- 
vided that Ireland shall have the same 
constitutional status in the community 
of nations known as the British Em- 
pire as the dominions. It was also 
provided that the relation of the Irish 
Free State to the Imperial Government 
should be that of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, “and the law, practice and consti- 


tutional usage governing the relation- 
_ ship of the Crown or the representative 

_ of the Crown and of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to the Dominion of Canada shall — 
govern their relationship to the Irish 


Free State.” 
Dancers oF RIGIDITY 


These provisions naturally raised the 
question of just what this relationship 
was and led to the demand that they 
be defined. But this suggestion was 
vigorously repulsed by Lloyd George, 
while still Prime Minister. In the de- 
bate on the Irish treaty, in December, 
1921, he said, “We realize the danger 
of rigidity and the danger of limiting 
our Constitution by too many finali- 
ties.” Prime Minister Bonar Law in 


_ the debate in the House of Commons on 
the ratification of the Irish Constitu- 


tion said: “Our Constitution, not only 


the Constitution of this country, but 


the relation of this country to the domin- 
ions, is not a written Constitution. * * * 
If there were an attempt resulting from 
this Irish Constitution to define by stat- 
ute what the relations of the dominions 


> 
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are it would * * * be a question of the 
most far-reaching importance and I do 
not hesitate to say that the very fact 
that the dominions have grown in stat- 
ure as a result of the war makes it 
more necessary than ever it was before 
that when the new influence which they 
ought to exercise on our whole policy 


has no fixed machinery for carrying it 


out, nothing should be done to suggest 
that their powers are less than we know - 
them to be and they believe them to be.” 
The same sentiment was expressed by 
Ramsay MacDonald, who “hoped that 
the time would never come when there 
was any attempt made to define in rigid 
legal formulae the relations between the 
various parts of the empire.” 


There is a widespread belief that if 
you start to put the British Empire 
down in black and white it will fall to 
pieces. On the other hand the abso- 
lute independence of the dominions 
few people desire. There is some- 
thing stronger than blood which holds 
the empire together. Within its terri- 
tory is found one-quarter of the popu- 
lation of the globe. As long as these 
millions remain within the Common- 
wealth peace in a large part of the 
world is assured. Here is one region of 
the earth where there is no rivalry of 
armaments; no bickering over boundary 
lines; no offenses against national 
“honor.” This great association of free 
peoples is a tremendous obstacle in the 
face of an imperialistic power which 
would threaten international peace. It 
was not strong enough to cow German- 
ism in 1914; but it was strong enough, 
together with France, finally to bring 
Germanism to an unhallowed end. If 
England had followed her present colo- 
nial policy before 1776, there would 
probably have been no American Revo- 
lution. If the American Colonies had re- 
mained a part of this British Common- 
wealth of nations, it is probable that 
there would have been no World War. 
The British Empire today—the first 
democratic empire in history—is a liv- 
ing testimony of what a League of Na- 
tions may become. 


UST over three years ago the work 
J of establishing the Irish Free State 
~ was set on foot. Sufficient time has 
now elapsed to enable us to see in better 
perspective the significance of the 
crowded events of its early and critical 
days; and the nature of the problems 
which have still to be faced is also be- 
coming clearer. It may therefore be 
of interest, at this time, to attempt a 
summary both of what has been accom- 
plished and of the things which remain 
to be done. ; 


' Three years ago the treaty of Dec. 
6, 1921, had been accepted by Dail 


Eireann and by the British Parliament. - 


Its supporters and the new Irish Govern- 
ment had then to face a fourfold task: 
the treaty had to be accepted by the 
country and defended against that sec- 
tion which rejected it; law and order 
had to be restored; the constitutional 
machinery of the new State had to be 


devised and set up; and a number of | 


practical, vital problems of reconstruc- 
tion had to be dealt with. Any one of 
these would have been a task of con- 
siderable magnitude, even in normal 
times. But the times were not normal. 
The country, already upset by the World 
War, had passed through five years of 
agitation and revolution, ending in a 
complete overturn of the old régime. It 
was necessary to reconstruct right from 
the bottom. Moreover, the work of re- 
building had to be carried out, not by 
trained administrators, but by a group 
of young men who had never sat in a 
Parliament or taken part in administra- 
tion on a large scale, and of these the 
two in whom the country most trusted, 
Griffith and Collins, met their deaths 
while the work was still only at its com- 
mencement. It is right to remember 
these things when attempting to pass 
judgment on failures and successes. 

As regards the first part of the task, 
it soon became apparent that the country 
in general wanted the treaty settlement. 


By BOLTON 


The Remaking of Ireland — 


C. WALLER 


Many, indeed, even among its supporters, 


would have preferred a republic if such 
had been attainable. 


by Ireland, a greater gain than many of 
those who had supported the republican 
policy had believed in their hearts to be 
possible. Here was at last full self- 
government, acknowledged by 
Britain in a document drawn up on 
equal term: Here was at last solid 
standing-eround amid a welter of uncer- 
tainties. The country urgently desired 
peace, and this was an honorable way 
to secure it. The country recognized the 
truth of Griffith’s dying message: “ Peo- 
ple of Ireland, hold fast to the treaty. 
It is your economic need. It is your 
political salvation.” That acceptance 
was the general desire was made plain 
by the result of two general elections, 
which gave safe pro-treaty majorities. 
Thus the party which challenged the 
treaty by forcible means was in reality 
challenging the basis of democratic gov- 
ernment. 

The Government’s resistance to this 
challenge was bound up with the second 
part of its task—namely, the restoration 


of order—since it was only the chaotic. 


conditions prevailing in the country 
which made the challenge possible. 
Years of ruthless guerrilla warfare had 
swept away the British administration 
system, law courts and police. and when 
the treaty came there was nothing ready 
to take their place effectively. In each 
district control, so far as control existed, 
was with the men who had revolvers, 
and who now found themselves in au- 
thority for the first time. Young men 
they were for the most part, excited by 


————— 


Mr. Waller, a Protestant by religion and 
a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, fought 
with the British Army in Mesopotamia, was 
later Secretary of the Peace with Ireland 
Council, helped to found the League of Na- 
tions Society in Jreland, and is now one of 
the principal experts of the Northeast Boun- 
dary Bureau of the Irish Free State. He 
won the Filene Peace Plan prize for the 
British Commonwealth, 
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But it was felt that 
the treaty -represented an immense gain- 
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entirely an unarmed 


ordinary peace duties 
efficiently. In fact, it 
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id what they considered a great success for 
their methods, some of them men with 


genuine ideals and patriotism, but many 
of them, especially those who became 


volunteers after the fighting had fin- 
ished, mainly anxious to keep their au- 


thority and to live comfortably on the 
‘country without the necessity of doing 
hard work. To get back to normal 
would have been difficult even if the 


~ whole country had accepted the treaty, 


and when a certain section determined 
to stir up forcible opposition they found 
conditions prevailing which made that 


easy. 


Into the history of the revolt of 1922 
it is unnecessary to enter here, but it is 
necessary to attempt a judgment as to 
how far the measures taken to restore 
order and stability have been successful. 
An army had to be created in the very 
midst of the conflict, and charged with 
the most difficult and 
distasteful task an 
army can have, that of 
suppressing a civil in- 
surrection. Its main 

_ work was accomplished 
by the Spring of 1923. 
Meanwhile the new po- 
lice force, the Civic 
Guard, was brought 
into. existence and 


throughout the coun- 
try as more peace- 
ful conditions were 
brought to prevail in 
each district. It was 


body, and at first was 
subjected to attacks, 
but later functioned 
peacefully everywhere, 
and by general testi- 
mony performed _ its 


was found -subsequent- 
ly that these duties 
could be carried out 
by the Civic Guard 
with a _ considerably 
smaller number of men 
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than were formerly employed on similar 
duties under the British Government. It 
has about 5,200 men as against 7,800 
employed in 1914 in the same area by 
the old Royal Irish Constabulary. The 
army, which numbered about 50,000 at 
the height of the revolt, has been re- 
duced to about 15,000. This may still — 
seem considerable, but seeing that the 
Civic Guard is entirely unarmed, some 
armed force is an obvious necessity until 
there is absolutely no danger of further 
strife. The fact that such great reduc- 
tions have been made, and that notwith- 
standing them there has been no serious 
outbreak of violence of a political char- 
acter since the Spring of 1923—if we 
except the atrocious attack on British 
soldiers at Cork Harbor—is sufficient 
evidence that Ireland has taken a long 
stride toward tranquility, 


The army, however, proved a disturb- 
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ing factor during 1924. It had been 
built up in haste and was largely com- 


posed of men who had been concerned > 


in political agitation and who could not 
easily be brought to recognize that in a 
regular, permanent _ and disciplined 
force politics must be barred. Secret 
societies had existed among men in the 
higher ranks and had not been sup- 
pressed, and the rivalry between two of 
them came to a head last Spring when 
demobilization was being carried out. 
It was said that the opportunity was 
seized by one faction to dismiss men 
belonging to the other, while retaining 
its own. What actually occurred has al- 
ways been obscure, but the upshot was 
the dismissal of the leaders of both fac- 
tions, followed by the resignations of 
two members of the Government, Gen- 
eral Mulcahy, the Minister of Defense, 
and Mr. McGrath, Minister of Industry 
and Commerce. Of these the former has 
continued to give support to the Gov- 
ernment, but the latter, with nine other 
Deputies, went into opposition, forming 
a new party called the National Group. 
So far as the army was concerned, the 
issue last Spring was whether its officers 
and men should be permitted to influ- 
ence the political situation. The result 
of the crisis and of the resignations has 
been to assert the authority of the civil 
power over the army—an essential 
though not an easy step on the road back 
to peace after years of revolution. 

The third part of the task which faced 
the infant Free State—the planning and 
setting up of its own constitutional 
structure—has also been in its main ele- 

‘ments completed. The Constitution came 
into force on Dec. 6, 1922. It provided 
for complete adult suffrage, elections by 
proportional representation, referendum 
and initiative, and other features which 
made it one of the most thoroughly 
democratic Constitutions in the world. 
There are two houses, the Dail or popu- 
lar house, and the Senate, at present 
partly nominated but to be elected in 
future on a narrower franchise than the 
Dail and by special machinery. The 
Executive Council is based on a new 
and original pattern, from five to seven 
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of the principal Ministers forming eee 


Executive Council with collective re- 


sponsibility, while the others, such as_ 


the Ministers of Agriculture and of 


Local Government at present are inde- 
pendent and responsible only to Parlia- _ 
ment. It is as yet too early to judge of 


the efficiency of the constitutional ma- 
chinery, especially as no real crisis in 


the Dail has yet occurred. The main — 


opposition to the Government is the 
Republican Party, which refuses to take 
its seats, and inside the Dail there is no 
party which really desires to overturn 
the Government. Al] that can be said 
is that the machinery has proved ade- 
quate for the conduct of business up to 
the present, though the need for certain 


amendments has gradually become ap- — 


parent. Parallel with the new Constitu- 
tion has gone the setting up of an en- 
tirely new system for the administration 
of justice, while at present the system of 
local government is being drastically 
altered. 


Economic CONDITIONS 


In considering the fourth part of the | 


subject—practical measures of recon- 
struction and development—it is not 
possible to separate results already ac- 
complished from projects set on foot 
and policies at present under considera- 
tion. In 1922 the economic condition 
of Ireland urgently demanded attention. 
Having experienced (especially among 


her farming community) the delusive 


wave of wartime prosperity, Ireland, 
like all other countries, was in the 
trough of after-war economic depression. 
But Ireland had suffered not merely 
from the effects of the war but’ from 
years of conflict at home; and in 1922, 
instead of an attempt to reconstruct, 
came a further and still more disastrous 
conflict. Not until 1923 could anything 
very effective be done toward the re- 
construction which was required. 

The first measure of importance was 
the Land act of 1923. This was de- 
signed to carry to its completion the 
process of land purchase, by which Ire- 
land has become by degrees a nation of 
small holders. Under the new act the 
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_ terms for tenants were made easier, and 
' the whole process accelerated, while 
‘special provisions were made for deal- 
ing with one of the sorest and most dif- 
ficult of Irish problems, that of the 
“congested districts,” those miserable 
_ areas along the Western coast where the 
_ poor soil can never support, except un- 
der the most abject conditions, the pop- 
~ ulation which now inhabits them. Pow- 
_ers have now been taken to acquire com- 
pulsorily untenanted land elsewhere for 
the relief of these districts. © Following 
necessarily upon the Land act have 
come other measures to improve the 
_ prospects of farming, these largely being 
copied from Denmark, that model for 
countries of small holdings. Among 
these is a measure to improve the quality 
of cattle, both for meat and dairy pur- 
poses, by the testing and licensing of 
bulls (which the Minister of Agricul- 
ture has stated will mean an increase of 
wealth . amounting to £8,000,000 a 
year); and another to insure a high 
uniform quality in butter and eggs for 
export. Various temporary schemes of 
relief for farmers, necessary because of 
the general agricultural depression 
which exists in Ireland as elsewhere, 
have been set on foot. 

Agriculture is, and probably will be 
always, the most important side of Ire- 
land’s economic system, and so has re- 
ceived first attention. But the develop- 
ment of other industries has not been 
disregarded, though rapid advance could 
not be expected, especially at a time 
when a feeling of instability prevailed. 
The Trade Loans Guarantee act of 1924 
-is one attempt to assist development and 
improvement in industries, and the pro- 
tective tariffs imposed have had the 
same purpose. The articles thus pro- 
tected are up to now few in number 

(boots, bottles and confectionery the 
chief), and indeed the whole question 
of tariffs is one of acute controversy at 
the moment. A commission on fiscal 
matters set up by the Government re- 
ported strongly against tariffs as likely 
to injure the agricultural community 
more than they would help industry. 
‘On the other hand there is a strong sec- 
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tion in the country which believes a pro- 
tective system to be vital for Irish prog- 
ress. Re, 

A measure designed to assist both 
agriculture and industry has been the 
amalgamation of railways, by which 
nearly all the lines of the country have 
been brought into one system, so as to 
effect economies and consequently re- 
duce charges. Schemes for the im- 
provement of roads (for which £1,100,- 
000 has been allotted) have the same 
purpose, as well as relieving unemploy- 
ment. A larger plan, with possibly revo- 
lutionary effects on the national econ- 
omy, is that for the development of 
water power. One proposal is to de- 
velop enough electric power from the 
Shannon and the Liffey to supply all 
the electricity at present used in the 


Free State, plus a huge surplus for in- 


dustrial projects at a very cheap rate. 
If carried out, the plan would greatly 
benefit a country which has little coal. 
Numerous other plans for development 
and increase of production could be 
mentioned, but the first need is sta- 
bility, peaceful conditions, security for 
the investment of capital. 


BurpDEN OF TAXATION 


On the question of finance there is 
great uncertainty and many misconcep- 
tions, even among the Irish themselves. 
If the revolt of 1922 had not taken 
place, the Free State budget would have 
balanced and reductions of taxation 
could soon have taken place. As it was, 
a large expenditure was incurred—on 
the army, on compensation for damages, 
on rebuilding and repairs; and, besides, 
the economic life. of the country was 
disorganized, instability increased, and 
recovery made more difficult. Expendi- 
ture was necessarily enormously in- 
creased, and revenue diminished. The 
worst years, 1922-3 and 1923-4, showed 
deficits amounting in round figures to 
£4,000,000 and £7,000,000, respectively. 
During the fiscal year of 1924-5 very 
great efforts have been made to balance 
the budget. Rigid economies have been 
enforced, such as reducing old age pen- 
sions and cutting down the salaries of 


civil servants and teachers, while army 
expenditure has been more than halved. 
Tf the budget is balanced, it will only 
have been by maintaining taxation at a 
level almost as high as in the worst of 
the war years. The income tax is still 
at five shillings in the pound (that is, 
25 per cent.) ; postal rates are above 
those in Great Britain; and these and 
other impositions constitute a grave bur- 
den which hampers every kind of de- 
velopment. Many critics of the Govern- 
ment maintain that it is vitally necessary 
to lighten the burden of taxation, and 
that the extra expenditure occasioned by 
the setting up of the new State, or caused 
by the revolt, should not be met out of 
taxation, but should be covered by loan. 
The only loan raised so far has been 
one for £10,000,000 at the end of 1923, 
bearing 5 per cent. interest and issued 
at 95. It was subscribed with ease en- 
tirely within the country—a very en- 
couraging result. Apart from saving 
certificates and other smaller items, 
totaling perhaps £2,000,000 in all, that 
represents the only Government indebt- 
edness of the Free State. The burden 
of debt is, in fact, light, amounting to 
less than half of one year’s normal rev- 
enue. There is thus ground for urging 
that a country which has one of the 
lightest burdens of debt should not 
suffer under one of the heaviest burdens 
of taxation. 

A question absolutely vital to Ire- 
land has yet to be touched upon— 
namely, the relation of the Free State 
to Northeast Ulster. As the world 
knows, Ireland is at present divided. It 
was a division which no one in the 
country ever desired, or put forward as 
a sound policy. Every section of Na- 
tionalist opinion always desired self- 
government for the whole of Ireland. 
Unionist opinion always desired the 
maintenance of the whole of Ireland in 
the United Kingdom. The compromise 
—the division of Ireland—was an Eng- 
lish proposal, looked on askance by all 
sections in Ireland at first, and even- 
tually carried into effect purely by Eng- 
lish votes, not even the Ulster Unionist 
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‘Spring of .1921. 


members of Parliament supporting it. 


This was in 1920, when a Government 
of Ireland act was passed through the 
British Parliament, setting up in Ireland 
two Governments-and two Parliaments, 


for “Southern” and “Northern” Ireland ~ 


respectively, though both with restricted 
powers and subordinate to ‘the British 


Parliament. Of these the Southern never | 


functioned, the treaty of 1921] constitut- 
ing the Irish Free State on a wholly dif- 
ferent basis; the Northern has been es- 
tablished and has functidned since the 
For this deplorable 
partition, felt by all who have the in- 
terests of the ¢ountry at heart as in- 
jurious to both sections, it is not possible 
to lay all the blame on any one party. 
The Northern Unionists’ unbending re- 
fusal so much as to consider other ar- 


rangements was the main cause. But — 


the refusal of most Nationalists to try 
to understand the Northerns, or to take 
into account their apprehensions (gen- 
uinely held even if not well grounded) 
—this, together with such disastrous er- 
rors as the boycott of Belfast goods, con- 
tributed its share. England’s bias in 
favor of the North, and submission to 
threats of resistance in that quarter, 
were probably the determining factors. 


BounDARY QUESTION 


By the treaty of 1921 an effort was 
made to bring about reunion. Northern 
Ireland was placed in the Free State in 
the first instance, and if remaining in 
it, was to retain its existing Government 
and Parliament with the powers they 


-then possessed, and to negotiate as to 


safeguards for its people and its indus- 
tries. It was also to retain its existing 
area intact. This offer was refused, and 
Northern Ireland elected to remain un- 
der the authority of the British Parlia- 
ment as before. But when that choice 
was made another provision of the 
treaty came into play—namely, that the 
boundary between Northern Ireland and 


the Irish Free State should be revised. 


Hence the Boundary Commission. The 
reason for that provision can be briefly 
explained. 
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j 2s When Northern Ireland was estab- 
- lished as a unit of government in 1920, 


its area was constituted as six counties. 
But this area was by no means homoge- 
neous, and by no means all its inhabi- 


tants desired to be placed under its new 


Government. In fact, of the six coun- 


- ties, two (judging by census returns and 


by the results of elections) showed a 
majority of persons who preferred to be 
-in the Free State, while in the other 
counties there were considerable minori- 
ties of a similar way of thinking. To 
remedy this inequitable state of affairs 
and provide for a real “self-determina- 
tion” of the people, the treaty (on the 
Free State reading of that document) 
provided for a Boundary Commission of 
three, one each appointed by the Free 
State, Northern Ireland, and Great 
Britain respectively, to draw a new 
boundary “in accordance with the wishes 
of the inhabitants, so far as may be 
compatible with economic and _ geo- 
graphic conditions.” This is the view 
of the Boundary Commission’s functions 
held by the Free State and its Govern- 
‘ment and which the present writer holds 
to be the correct 
and logical mean- 
ing of the treaty 
provisions. 

The view held in 
Northern Ireland, 
however, and to a 
great extent in 
England, is that 
the commission’s 
_ work is of a much 
more restricted 
character—not _to 


dary, but merely 
to straighten out 
minor irregulari- 
ties in the present 
one. A lively con- 
_troversy on this 
question of how 
the treaty should 


proceeded for some 
time. The Northern 
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President Cosgrave presenting colors to the Free State Army at a 
parade in memory of General Michael Collins 
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Government has, however, taken its 
main. stand on other ground, claim- 
ing that the commission is in fact 
ultra vires, as the territory allotted to 
Northern Ireland in 1920 could in no 
way be altered without its consent. The 
Northern Government therefore refused 
to appoint any representative on the 
commission. This claim was overridden 
by legislation passed last Autumn by 
which the British Government took 
power to appoint the third representa- 
tive. When this appointment was made, 
the choice fell on J. R. Fisher, an Ulster- 
man and thoroughly representative of 
the Northern standpoint, even though 
not officially recognized. The commis- 
sion was thus fully constituted, the Free 


State nominee being John McNeill, 


‘Minister of Education, and the British 
being Judge Feetham of South Africa. 
No drawing of a boundary, however, 
even if it be more equitable and more 
convenient than the present one, can 
settle the real question of the relations 
between North and South. Reunion is 
the fundamental and vital question to 
which above all others Irish statesman- 
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ship should be devoted, for the real in- 
terests of the country, economic and the 
best, demand not the drawing of one 
boundary or another, but the abolition 
of a boundary altogether. Reunion is 
more difficult now than it would have 
been at some time in the past, as various 
forces and events have tended to drive 
the two sections of the country further 
apart. Yet in a country so small as Tre- 
land two Governments cannot continue 
to pretend to ignore each other’s exis- 
tence. They must come together sooner 
or later. . 
Po.iTicAL PARTIES 


At the two general elections which 
have taken place in the Free State since 
the treaty and at subsequent by-elec- 
tions, the issue has generally been the 
treaty itself, and the main opponents 
have been the Free State Party (with its 
political organization named Cumann 
nan Gaedheal) and the Republican 
Party, which challenges the whole treaty 
settlement and the existence of the Free 
State. At the last general election the 
latter returned 44 members, who re- 
fused to take their seats. This left the 
Government party with a clear majority 

in the Dail, that is, with 63 members, 
against the Farmers’ Party, 15; Labor, 
14, and Independents, 17. The present 
Government has now been in power since 
early in 1921, and is, in fact, about the 
longest established Administration in 
Europe, though its personnel has grad- 
ually changed. In the present Dail there 
is no party really anxious to overthrow 
it or form an alternative Government. 
The main opposition is in the country it- 
self, where the Republicans carry on a 
constant campaign. At recent by-elec- 
tions they won two seats, a fact which 
made them confident of gaining more at 
subsequent contests. The unpopularity 
which gradually springs up against any 
Government Jong in office, and espe- 
cially one which has had to act drasti- 
cally, the economic depression, the high 
taxation, though caused largely by the 
former destructive campaign of the Re- 
publicans themselves, have all aided the 
Republicans to rouse feeling against the 
Government. Thus in some parts of the 
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country there has been a swing in favor _ 
of Eamon de Valera’s party, due to just ; 
this feeling of discontent rather than to 
any desire to upset the Free State and 
revert to a condition of conflict and 
complete instability. Unfortunately, no 
alternative to the present Government 
exists, except one whose express purpose 
is to upset the whole constitutional struc- 
ture of the country. 


This situation has, however, shown 
signs of changing, as the country has 
gradually turned its attention to internal 
problems, and new divisions have arisen ~ 
in the Dail. As already noted, the Na- 
tional group seceded from the Govern- 
ment party last Spring, and in the Au- 
tumn nine of them resigned their seats. 
In other directions also the Government 
party has displayed a tendency to split, 
for it embraces men of the most diver- 
gent views on questions of interna! pol- 
icy, their only bond of union being sup- 
port of the treaty. Some of its members 
hold views practically identical with 
those of the Farmers’ Party and of some 
of the Independents. Others are much 
closer to the National group. The grad- 
ual development of two or more par- 
ties in the Dail, each with clear-cut pol- 
icies on constructive problems and each 
capable of forming a Government, e 
would be an advantage, since the aver- 
age Irishman seems to be getting tired of 
continual argument on such _constitu- 
tional issues as the Free State versus the 
republic. He wants to settle down to 
work and he wants a Government with a 
genuine constructive program of na- 
tional development. - i 

Ireland is at present passing through ‘| 
a stage of depression and pessimism. q 
Self-government has not at once trans- 
formed conditions of life for the better, 
as so many expected in their enthusiasm. 
Nor could a republic or any other form 
of government so transform them. The 
depression, however, is not really justi- 
fied. Ireland has overcome the worst 
of her difficulties and can overcome the 
rest if her people go about them in the 
right way. There is only one way—con- 
structive planning, clear policies and 


solid, hard work. 1 
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Oslo—Norway’ s Rebaptized 
Be | apttal 


By BJARNE BUNKHOLDT. 


A Norwegian Publicist, Resident in the Norwegian Capital 


HE Norwegian Storthing (National 
Assembly) in the Summer of 1924 
~ decided by an overwhelming ma- 
jority to alter the uae of the Norwe. 
gian capital from Christiania to Oslo, 
the alteration to take effect from Jan. 1, 
1925. This decision renews the ties 
which were abruptly severed three cen- 


turies ago, and once more links up the 


present with the dim history of medieval 
times. It is not by mere chance that the 
alteration was decided in 1924, for that 


year was the three hundredth anniver- 


sary of the foundation of Christiania. | 
To appreciate fully the significance 

of this change a brief historical survey 

is necessary. According to tradition, 

Norway’s old capi- : 

tal, Oslo, situated 

in the Oslo district 


generally called 
“Viken,” was built 
by King Harald 


Haardraade in 
1048, at the end of 
the Folden fjord, 
the now well- 
known Christiania 
fjord, on both 
banks of the small 
River Alna. On 


the mighty Eke- 
berg Mountain, on 
the west side of the 
bay was the penin- 
sula Akersnes. 
The first. narra- 
tive of the founda- 
tion of Oslo is a 
short note in the 


to be built east in Oslo and he often stayed 
there because of the supplies, and many people 


lived in the neighborhood. His stay there was 


of great consequence to the defense against 
the Danes, and from this place he had a con-’ 
venient starting place for inroads on.Denmark. 


It is, however, hardly probable that 
the King created a town only by staying 
there ina: That would be in dis- 
cordance with urban history as it has 
developed elsewhere in the world. The 
real creator of Oslo as a city was the 
Catholic Church, which, from the begin- 
ning, aimed at the ownership of the fer- 
tile surroundings close outside the town, 
the valuable Aker and the islands of 
Hovedéen and Bygdox, and_ having 


ordered a_ settlement 


6 
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Snorresaga: 
In 1048 King Ha- ee ae oe 
5 Map showing the position of Oslo in relation to its immediate neigh- 
: rald (Haardraade) borhood. Inset is a map showing its position on the Scz andinavian 


peninsula, 


taken over these territories, or at least 
most of them, eventually became the 
greatest landowner of that part of the 
country, with a surplus of farm prod- 
ucts that made it possible for a town 
population to exist. Business and handi- 
craft were secondary as compared with 
the Church, which had created the con- 
ditions for building a city. And the city 
later. on flourished when the Church 
during the Middle Ages rose to her cli- 
max, and sank back into insignificance 
when the Reformation deprived the 
Church of her temporal rights of prop- 


erty. Oslo’s fate is identical with the — 


fate of similar cities all over Northern 
Europe—Canterbury, Lincoln and York 
in England, Bremen and Mainz and 
Strassburg in Germany, and Lund in 
Sweden. 
Ordericus, 


the famous 


English 


scholar, in one of his books published 
in 1130, referred to Oslo. But, like other 
historians of the time, he contented him- 
self with the mere mention of the town. 

Oslo retained its place as a royal resi- 
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dence for the Norwegian Kings until the 
fourteenth century, when the union with 


Denmark occurred; from this time on 
the Danish King ruling both countries 
resided in Copenhagen. Though nomi- 
nally on a footing of equality with Den- 


mark, Norway was soon reduced to the ees 
status of a feudal dependency, under a 


Danish Governor residing at the capital. 


Because of its wooden structures Oslo — 
was the victim of many fires, and five — 


times the city was laid in ashes before 


the final destruction in 1624. In this : 


year, during one of the numerous wars 
with Sweden, a Swedish fleet bombarded 
Oslo and the city with its wooden — 
houses was set on fire and reduced to 
ashes. The Danish King then sovereign 
over Norway was Christian IV. Though 
he was popularly known as the Father 
of the Nation, his strong interest in Nor- 


way was, in no small degree, influenced — 


by the fact that he had discovered the 
very rich silver mines at Kongsberg, 
which gave him a welcome increase of 
income.. 


Oslo, as seen from the ramparts of Ak i : 
B arts Akershus, with the ro 
Mountain in the background eased nee ee 
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Old Viking homes preserved in the grounds of the Folkes Museum, near Oslo 


Oslo having been destroyed, King 
Christian ordered the inhabitants to 
move from the old site to a new one 
close behind the fort of Akershus on 
the Akersnes peninsula. Here he or- 
dered a new city to be built and gave it 
his own. name to commemorate his 
benevolence. And thus Christiania came 
into heing. The name of Oslo was de- 


_clared dead and, nolens volens, the Os- 


loians had to content themselves with 
this new state of affairs. The rebaptism 


of Christiania as Oslo thus harks back 


to historical events that occurred three 


centuries ago—the destruction of the old 


city and the rise of the new under its 


on Danish name. The modern link, in other 
words, covers the years 1624-1924. 


But long before 1624 the decline had 


‘set in. During the Catholic period Oslo 


flourished as long as Norway kept away 


. from the neighboring countries. But the 
“union with Denmark was disastrous for 


Norway. The hard times that followed 


for the country, with almost yearly wars 
inflicted by Denmark’s aggressive pol- 


icy, put a great demand on the able- 
bodied and always loyal Norwegians, 
and the heavy taxes made the burdens 


so intolerable that all thoughts of na- 
tional self-assertion had to be aban- 
doned in favor of the work for existence 
from day to day. The introduction of 
Lutheranism made the economic situa- 
tion worse, and during the years from 
1387 to 1814 the history of Norway and 
of Norway’s capital has no claim to in- 
terest; the narrative would be only a 
tale of political decadence, in which 
Oslo played the part of a straggling vil- 
lage. Never was Oslo so poor and in- 
significant as during these years. 

But very slowly the city, so neglected 
by the authorities, began to struggle to- 
ward new life, and the inhabitants left 
to themselves during trying times grad- 
ually created the base on which the 
thrifty Norwegians later built the pres- 
ent important commercial town of the 
north. Along the Akers River, half a 
mile west of Oslo, sawmills were erected 
and the export of lumber offered a solid 
base for a new economic development 
independent of political intrigues.. Al- 
ready in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the tendency of settling along the 
Akers River was predominant; and 
when the fire of 1624 swept the old 
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Karl Johan Avenue, Oslo, with the royal palace in the background and the dome of the 
National Theatre to the left ; 


dwellings away, the unhurt western out- 
skirts became the real Oslo. To order a 
new city to be built behind Akershus, 
only a few hundred yards southwest of 
the Akers River, and to name it Chris- 
tiania was an arbitrary and unnecessary 
procedure which amply justifies restor- 
ing to the city its ancient and historical 
name. 

King Christian, when “moving” the 
city to its new site, never thought of the 
life nerve of the city, the trade. His 
motives were purely of a military na- 
ture. He extended the ramparts of Akers- 
hus to enclose the city in the fashion of 
the seventeenth century. As was only to 
be expected, however, the military town 
then founded soon proved tobe lacking 
in any vital spirit, and the now existing 
capital of Norway is nothing but a con- 
tinuation of the old Jumber-trading Oslo 
bordering the Akers River. This’ ex- 
plains, at least in part, why Norway’s 
capital is today the greatest commercial 
and shipping city of the country. 

With the rise of capitalism at the 
close of the seventeenth century and the 
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beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
development of the town became more 
universal. The peasants, whose existence 
had hitherto been of a somewhat primi- 
tive nature, were brought into contact 
with the outside world and their re- 
quirements increased. They went to 
town to sell their products and bought 
other things to take home. In olden 
days the trade consisted mainly of im- 
portation of goods, but from now on 
exportation became an equally momen- 
tous factor. Salt, tobacco, brandy, iron 
wares, textiles and many other things 
were unloaded: at the quays for trans- 
port into ‘the country. This’ transit 
created an incipient industry within the 
city, and soap. works;- oil. mills, alum 
works and tobacco factories were. 
founded. » Brig eee eee te Be 

A leading factor in the transition to 
capitalism was ‘the building of roads, 
especially in the eighteenth century. All 
roads converged toward the Capital, 
which was the natural terminus not only 
for all roads in eastern Norway but also 
for the sea routes from abroad. The 


general lines then followed for the 
building of roads are still predominant 
both for roads and railway lines. 

In a sense Oslo had been the capital 
since the days of Haakon V., and when 
the rebuilding took place beneath Akers- 
hus it was still acknowledged as the 

capital, but it was considered as a sec- 
ond rate one because of the absence of 
administration. During the great na- 
tional revival in 1814, when. Norway 
broke away from the union with Den- 
mark, the situation became quite dif- 
ferent. The city once more found itself 
‘the political and intellectual centre of 
the country and a capital in the fullest 
meaning of the word. The development 
has been impressive during the last hun- 
dred years. The population has out- 
erown itself twenty-five times and in- 
creased from 10,000 souls in 1814 to 
250.000 in 1914 and to about 300,000 in 
1924. If the increase continues on the 
same scale, Oslo in another hundred 
years—in 2024—will have about 7,000,- 
000 inhabitants, or three times ihe: fatal 
population of the whole country today. 
A few more facts will help to illumi- 


nate the importance of the city. The 
capital is the industrial, commercial and — 
shipping centre of Norway, and more 
than one-third of Norway’s inhabitants 
live in the district around the fjord. The 
city is the centre of the railway net, with 
lines running in all directions—to Stock- 

holm, Gothenburg, Hamburg and Ber- 
lin, to Brevik, Konsshers: Bergen, the 
Valdres Valley, Gidvik and Aandalsnes 
and to Trondhjem, Sunnan and _ the 
north, besides a large number of local 
lines. The harbor is an excellent gate- 
way for transit goods to Sweden, Fin- 
land and Russia, as it is never closed by 
ice. More than half of Norway’s im- 
ports (694,000,000 kroner out of 1,314,- 
000,000) and nearly one-fifth of her 
exports (149,000,000 kroner out of 765,-. 
000. 000) passed through the harbor in 
1923. There are regular steamship lines" 
to the Baltic, to all “the countries around 
the North may and the Mediterranean, to. 
the Far ‘East, Africa, Australia and to 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts of 
North and South America. The Norwe- 
gian-American Line has two large pas- 
senger steamers constantly plying be- 


A section of the old City of Oslo 
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-tween the capital and the United States 
and Canada. 

A stranger visiting the Norwegian 
capital today would find very few things 
suggesting that he walked the streets of 
one of Europe’s oldest cities. The houses 
are of the modern brick-stone type. The 
streets are wide and the churches are 
of comparatively recent date. The few 
traces of former days are easily ex- 


plained. As has already been pointed 


‘out, the introduction of Lutheranism 
Ted to the decay of the ecclesiastical 
buildings. The rest of the structures 
being of wood were constantly exposed 
to the danger of fire. Absolutely noth- 
ing was left of the old Oslo after the 
great destruction of 1624. The scenes 
of fire were soon covered by turf and 


formed excellent grazing grounds for — 


the cattle. The solid stone blocks from 
the spacious buildings of monasteries 
and churches were transported to Aker- 
shus for fortification purposes. Beauti- 
ful freestones and masterpieces of 
carved stone were used for ramparts, 
and what the military authorities did not 
take was used by the citizens for the 
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building of private houses. Pictures or 
maps did not exist, and when a few 
decades had elapsed after the fire the 
ground plan and the characteristics of 
Oslo were forgotten. Not till excava- — 
tions were started, about 1850, were the — 
foundations of the principal buildings 
discovered, after centuries of oblivion. 
The houses of that City of Christiania 
which King Christian founded in 1624 
have also, for the most part, vanished. 
Originally it was a city rich in color, 
with its buildings of red and yellow 
bricks. But nothing is left from that _ 
period. Only some fine houses, dating 
from the last 150 years, are preserved, 
and, intermingled with modern houses, 
offer a most picturesque and character- 
istic view. The old site of Christiania, 
now the commercial centre of the cap-— 
ital, shows a modern type of architec- _ 
ture. The residential houses have ex- 
tended westward and northward. Thanks 
to men with foresight and genius, the 
westward movement of the city during q 
the fifties was guided on lines which : 
made it possible to construct a main 
thoroughfare of unequaled and singular a4 
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Oslo, on which are inscribed the names of Ibsen, Holberg and Bjérnson 
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One of the canals in the manufacturing section of Oslo 


‘béaaty the Karl Johan Avenue, leading 
to the dominant Slotsparken, where the 
royal palace shines in stately majesty. 


In the palace the royal family resides 
all Winter with a modest court, in con- 
formity with the democratic customs of 
the country. From the middle of May to 
the end of August the King goes to his 
beautiful country villa, the Bygdé 
Kongsgaard (the King’s court of 
Bygdé), near the capital, thus remain- 
ing all the year round in close contact 
with the capital. The royal family con- 
sists of King Haakon, Queen Maud and 
their only child, the Crown Peirce Olav, 
who, having just come of age, has left 
for England, where he is studying inter- 
‘national law and politics at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. — 

In the Karl Johan Avenue, on a hill 
opposite the palace, is the Stortinget, the 
Parliament of Norway, and between the 
 Stortinget and the palace is the uni- 
_-versity on one side and on the other the 
National Theatre, the home of Holberg, 
Ibsen and Bjérnson. As might be ex- 
pected the literary tadilicns are strong 
in the capital of a country which has 


bore more literary genuises than any 
other in comparison with its population. 
Holberg, who is the Moliére of Norway, 
is commemorated in streets and public 


‘squares; and the National Theatre every 


year devotes a period to the revival of 
the three great national dramatists’ 
plays. 

One might fill books in telling of the 
treasures of Norway’s capital. There is 
the Art Museum, with its precious pic- 
tures of the old masters and of the 
modern Norwegian, French, Italian and 
English painters. There is the Museum 
of History, which exhibits the only two 
Viking: ships which exist in the world 
and the equipment of Captain Roald 
Amundsen when he conquered the South 
Pele. There is the Folk Museum at 
Byedo, with peasant houses dating back 
more than a thousand years, houses 
which are not put up for dull inspection, 
but solid houses which you may enter 
and where one feels the breath of genera- 
tions of life. 

And wherever one turns one has Nor- 
way’s grand and primitive nature be- 
fore one’s eyes. On the south is the 
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‘ord. reflecting the white sails of thou- 
eae of sailing boats; on the north, 
west and east are the deep woods, where 
civilization still has a = upon yori 
untouched. Surrounding the capital are 
the imposing mountains of Holmenkol- 
len, Vettakollen, Voksenkollen, Grefsen 
and Ekeberg. with modern restaurants 
and hotels, within easy reach by electric 
trains. 

All the year round the population 
flocks to nature, wandering on foot in 
the Summer and skiing in the Winter. 
In February. when the great national 
and international skiing competition 


_ takes place at Holmenkollen. under the 


patronage and in the presence of the 
King, and with the Crown Prince as a 
competitor, tens of thousands of people 
from all parts of the country and from 
abroad gather round the hill. 


Famous BUILDING 


In a preceding column it was said 
that a stranger visiting the Norwegian 
capital today would find few things sug- 
gesting that he walked the streets of one 
of Europe’s oldest cities. But one build- 
ing still exists uniting the dim past with 
the present day. That is Akershus. 
From every side, from the fjord and 
from the land, the fine and characteristic 
silhouette of this ancient castle is seen 
standing out against the sky. The quays, 
with their bustling life, have brought the 
castle into the midst of the modern hurly 
burly, and on the fortress square the 
Norwegian Industries Fair is held every 
year. But the castle still stands there, 
mighty and majestic, a delight to the 
eye, a comfort to the patriotic Norwe- 
gians and an ornament to the city. Many 
plans have been put forth for a practi- 
cal application of its old rooms. Some 
have proposed to use it as a Town Hall 
and others have wanted it for a residence 
for the Crown Prince, but all these plans 
have come to nothing. The heavy me- 
dieval stone walls cannot be made suit- 
able for the requirements of modern men 

_ without breaking through the romance of 
history. The réle of the castle will be in 
the future what it has been for the last 


ern arms and the headquarters and store-  _ 
house of the regiment of Oslo. Akers 
hus is a dear place to every Norwegian, = 
and ‘the inhabitants of Osle cherish the ~ 
castle with the feeling that only a place = 
full of personal memories inspires. Seen” 
in the white Norwegian Summer night, 
it looms like a dark jewel in @ magic 
setting, a mighty symbol of the past and i a 
of humanity's great adventure. ; 
So through the slow centuries devel- 
oped the city which is today the Nor- : 
wegian capital. The S87 yearsthathave = 
elapsed ‘since its foundation have = 
brought many changes. Its history has 
been parallel with that of a nation long” ere 
under a foreign yoke. For almost ae 
years the Norwegians endured this 
alien rule, which had broken their na-~ _ 
tional unity and wrenched their capital 
from its historical background. But the 
national conscience could not be killed, 
and when it had gained sufficient: — 
strength Norway, in emphatic and un- 
ambiguous terms, declared for indepen- 
dence. The declaration of independence: 
at Eidsvold, in 1814, was followed by 
the creation of the Kingdom of Norway. 
Even the union with Sweden could not 
satisfy the Norwegians’ thirst for abso- 
lute independence, and in 1905 this —— 
union was dissolved at the risk of a fra- 
ternal war, which only mutual self- 
control prevented from developing. All 
that now remained to accomplish was 
to rebaptize the capital and remove 
the sting of the memory of foreign dom- — 
ination. As years went on the ani- — 
mosity against all that had any connec- 
tion with Danism grew, until the demand 
for the city’s renaming became irresis- 
tible. Norwegian public opinion was 
finally satisfied this Summer by the 
Strothing’s decision to restore to the cap- 
ital its ancient name. The historical rup- 
ture took place in 1624, and what has 
now happened is the healing of that 
break. From being a comparatively new 
city the capital of Norway once more _ 
takes the place which belongs to it as 
one of the oldest cities in Europe. 
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ie True Situation 
in the Balkans > 


By FREDERICK HORNER 


Traveler and. Student of Political Affairs in Southeastern Europe 


URING recent weeks hardly a 
day has passed without some 
sinister message from the Bal- 
The kind of endemic violence 


kans. 
which formerly was habitual in Mace- 


donia and the Albanian highlands 
seems to be spreading to the very cap- 
itals of Southeastern Europe. In Sofia 
one political murder follows another 
without end. Some of the most eminent 
political and intellectual leaders from 
all camps have been sadly lost to the 
country in that way. In Yugoslavia 
thousands have been imprisoned on po- 
litical grounds, and the second strongest 
party in the State outlawed in a body. 
These disturbing events are perhaps 
only rumblings of more serious trouble 
tocome. 

Most of the messages which come 
from the Balkans would have us believe 
that this unrest is all the handiwork of 
local and foreign Bolsheviki. Indeed, 
we have been repeatedly warned that 
this is but the beginning of a general 
Bolshevist rising which is about to flare 
up in the Balkans. But the sponsors of 
those rumors forget that. communism 
hardly exists in the region which it is 
alleged it will so soon dominate. The 
Communist Parties in Bulgaria, Ru- 
‘mania and Yugoslavia have been drasti- 
cally suppressed. They could never, in- 
deed, take root in those peasant coun- 
tries, in which the industrial population 
seldom exceeds 5 per cent. of the inhab- 
itants. On the other hand, it is known 
that in those three countries the respec- 
tive Governments are in danger of 
being overthrown by an exasperated Op- 
position. They have not hesitated to 
use extreme means in order to prolong 
_ their rule, and so the scaremongering 
news about Communist intentions serves 
them as a ground for exceptional and 
drastic measures. These measures are 
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then used promiscuously to impede or 
suppress the normal activities of the Op- 
position. Furthermore, the Communist 
menace serves as a bogy wherewith to 
make foreign opinion blink. 

The whole of Southeastern Europe is 
at present ruled by Governments which 
must be frankly classed as reactionary, 
and which are alike in that they regard 
all attacks from the Opposition as sub- 
versive. Their means and methods vary 
from terrorism to mere political jug- 
gling. But the general effect is to make 
normal political activity impossible or 
ineffective in a region where the war 
settlement has created a dreadful crop 
of political and administrative prob- 
lems. Such violent rule can only end 
in revolt. It is high time, therefore, that 
the truth be known about the factors and 
currents which shape policy in the 
three countries concerned, in the hope 
that foreign opinion may by its disap- 
proval help to stay that fatal march 
from oppression to revolution. 

Bulgaria until a year and a half ago 
was ruled by the Peasant Government 
of Stambulisky. It had come into 
power at the end of the war on a wave 
of discontent against the old politicians 
who had been responsible for one or the 
other of Bulgaria’s ruinous military ad-— 
ventures. It was a Government consist- 
ing completely of new men. They made 
many practical mistakes. In their an- 
ger they also made many political mis- 
takes, like their petty and obstinate 
prosecution of members of former 
Cabinets. No doubt at the ballot 
box they also tried some of the 
tricks which are customary in this part 
of the world. But there the misdemeanor 
of these “quasi-Bolshevists” ended. The 
political activity of the Opposition went 
on unsparingly. During their term of 
office the professors of the State Uni- 
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versity of Sofia were able for a trivial 
reason to indulge in a prolonged strike 
with impunity. The worst the Govern- 
ment did was to imprison some of the 
former Ministers; but they tried even 
then to preserve all the show of judicial 
form. 

Stambulisky’s Government was vio- 
lently overthrown by the joint action of 
the Military League and of the Mace- 
donian revolutionaries in the Spring of 


-1923. Stambulisky himself and some of : 


his friends were murdered during the 
rising, while two of his fellow-Ministers 


have since been murdered in their for- 


eigen refuge. The chief posts in the new 
Government were occupied by former 
officers, members of the league. The 
league had been formed by a few offi- 
cers in 1919 for the alleged purpose of 
saving the throne, but essentially for 
pressing a nationalist policy. At first 
the new Government under Tsankoff in- 
cluded various parties. Most of them 
have since withdrawn from the coalition 
because they would not take responsibil- 
ity for the political methods of the 
Tsankoff régime. So little support did 
the new Government find among the 
masses that it had to enter upon a career 
of terrorism only a few months after re- 
moving the Peasant Government. In the 
Autumn of 1923 an agitation by com- 
munist and agrarian elements, which at 
its incipience was certainly provoked, 
served as a pretext for a horrible massa- 
cre. The Tsankoff Government admits 
that some two thousand workers and 
‘peasants were killed during the “fight- 
ing.” The diplomatic representative of 
a great Western power, a stanch Con- 
servative and no friend of Stambulisky’s, 
has evidence that at Jeast ten thousand 
people were then killed. Yet none of 
the Western Governments were moved to 
protest against that brutal militarism. 
The only protest came from the newly 
formed Federation of Labor and Social- 
ist Parties (“Labor and Socialist Inter- 
national”) than whom nobody is more 
bitterly anti-Communist, and it was as 
a result of this that the Bulgarian Social- 
ists had to withdraw from the Govern- 
ment. Not long ago M. Vandervelde, a 
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former member of the Belgian Cabinet, 
visited Southeastern Europe on behalf 
of the Labor International. His public 
reports emphatically state that in Bul. 
garia the Government is nothing else 
but a dictatorship in parliamentary dis- 
guise. ] 
UnpunisHED MURDERS 


Since the advent of the Tsankoff Gov- 
ernment hardly a week has passed with- 
out some one being murdered in the very 
streets of Sofia, but the criminals are 
never caught. During a recent discus- 
sion of that state of things, General Rus- 
seff, the Minister of the Interior, naively 
said in the Sobranje: “I walk in the 
streets of Sofia with the same feelings 
with which I walked the trenches during 
the war.” The Communist organization 
has been suppressed. The same fate has 
befallen another more moderate Labor 


organization. Recently several agrarian 


papers have been suppressed and now 
the Government of this peasant country 
speaks of outlawing even the Agrarian 
Party. 

One of the purposes of the Bulgarian 
Government in disseminating alarming 
news is to induce the Allies to remove the 
restrictions laid down by the Treaty of 
Neuilly. That treaty restricts Bulgaria’s 
army to 25,000 men, to be raised on the 
voluntary system, which is costly and 
also inadequate, as the peasants can- 
not be induced to join for long term 
service. Hence Bulgaria wants to be 
allowed to recruit a conscript army 
again. A formal demand to that effect 
was veloed by Bulgaria’s neighbors last 
Summer. The militarists know that until 


they can get a larger army their posses- © 


sion of political power will remain inse- 
cure and their nationalist ambitions un- 
fulfilled. Recently Premier Tsankoff vis- 
ited Belgrade and Bucharest for the 
avowed purpose of bringing about the 
formation of an anti-Communist “bloc.” 
His reception, except by the officials, 
was distinctly cool and at times hostile. 
The Belgrade journalists ignored an in- 
vitation to hear a statement from him. 
Obviously his advances and demands 
would have been received differently if 
any one had really feared a Communist 
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rising. The real state of things was ac- 
curately described in the Bulgarian Par- 
liament quite recently by ex-Premier 
Malinoff, leader of the Democratic 
Party, who showed. that the Communist 
danger was neither as great nor as im- 
minent as represented by the Govern- 
ment. They exaggerate it, he asserted, 
in order to justify abroad their militarist 
rule and their demand for a larger army. 
Malinoff added that he was not afraid 
of revolution, for it would not be made 
by the Communists, as the Government 
asserted, but by the peaceful Bulgarian 
population, who could no longer endure 
the soaring cost of living and the mili- 
tary dictatorship of the Government. 


MILITARISM IN YUGOSLAVIA 


In Yugoslavia, till recently, things 
were in appearance more correct. Until 
last Spring, at any rate, Pashitch workcd 
in form with a regular Parliamentary 
- Government because the seventy Croat- 
Peasant Deputies refused to go to Bel- 
grade. When in the Spring of 1924 they 
at last decided to do so, after forming 
a bloc with the other Opposition groups, 
the confirmation of their mandates, 
which is in the hands of a Parliamentary 
Committee, was held up for several 
weeks, during which time they could not 
vote. Toward the end of May the Croat 
mandates were at last confirmed. But 
as soon as the President of the Skuptch- 
ina had announced this, Pashitch got up 
and read a royal decree which prorogued 
Parliament till Oct. 20, although only a 
few days before the Government had 
made Parliament vote the urgency of 
various bills. In this way the Croat 
Opposition, which had been throughout 
constitutional and was now prepared to 
be also constructive, was inevitably 
thrown back into non-parliamentary op- 
position. 

This rash proceeding would be dif- 
ficult to understand without knowing 
the shadowy background of Serbian pol- 
- itics, still considerably influenced by 
secret military organizations, of which 
at present there are two—the “White 
Hand” and the “Black Hand.” 

While the “Black Hand” is attached 
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to the Democratic Party ‘and is said to 
have now a republican tinge, the “White 
Hand” is an appendage of the Radical 
Party and monarchist with a considera- 
tion, as we shall presently see. In pass-: 
ing it should be pointed out that the 
names of the various political parties in 
Southeastern Europe are either old and 
meaningless or merely fanciful; they. 
are in no way a guide to the politics 
of the different groups. To resume, 
during the Radical-Democrat coalition 
which was in power two years ago the 
two parties had an agreement by which 
they were entitled to fill vacancies in 
the Administration and in the army 
with their own nominees, in the propor- 
tion of nine to seven. Later, when the 
Democrats withdrew from the coalition 
Pashitch created eighty new Generals at 
one stroke, which placed the “White 
Hand” in complete control of the mili- 
tary machine. When the present crisis, 
which involves the whole political struc- 
ture and policy of the country, broke 
out, it was persistently rumored that 
the “White Hand” had been instructed 
to occupy the post and telegraph offices 
and the railways should Davidovitch, 
the Democrat leader, be asked to form 
a Government. One incident at least 
became public and disclosed the activity 
of the militarist camarilla. While the 
crisis was in progress, General Obako- 
vitch, from Belgrade, wrote to a Colonel 
commanding a regiment in Zagreb to 
ask what attitude the garrison of that 
town would take “should a great party 
find it necessary to take the power into 
its own hands.” The Colonel replied 
that “the garrison would remain neu- 
tral.” On this correspondence becom- 
ing public, the General was pensioned, 
while the Colonel was removed to an- 
other command. Still more significant 
was the address Pashitch delivered at 
a meeting of his followers at Bjelina. 
There he roundly declared that, what- 
ever the King might decide, “the Radical 
Party will not give up its intention to 
keep this State as it is,” even by blood, 


if need be. 


Whether it was that threat or some 
other reason, Pashitch was at any rate 
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allowed to remain in power. This 
greatly roused the Opposition, which 
could count upon 177 votes, as against 
‘Pashitch’s 125. They pressed for a spe- 
cial session of Parliament, basing the 
demand on the admitted urgent need for 
various legislative measures, until 
Pashitch could hold out no longer and 


resigned. On July 27 King Alexander 


took the long-overdue step of asking 
Ljuba Davidovitch to form a Govern- 
ment. . Within twenty-four hours the 
whole situation changed. Parliament 
was convened in special session and vot- 
ed confidence in Davidovitch. The new 
Government at once restored to the va- 
rious provinces a measure of local gov- 
ernment. On the other hand, the Croats 
and the other federalist groups offered 
the Government every support. Then, 
the King suddenly showed his hand. 
About the middle of October, on the eve 

_of the opening of Parliament, he sum- 
marily dismissed Davidovitch. There 
had been no political crisis of any kind 
to justify that autocratic action. David- 
ovitch, with a courage unusual in the 
Balkans, definitely stated in his short 
letter of resignation that he went at the 

formal demand of the King. After 
some political manoeuvring, Pashitch 
was again called to power and allowed 
to dissolve Parliament. New elections 
were put off till the beginning of Febru- 
ary. Thus, as a first consequence, Yugo- 
slavia was governed without Parliament 
for nearly a year. 


REPUBLICAN TREND 


The fruits of that intemperate policy 
were not slow to show themselves. On 
the one hand the dissatisfied elements 
have been further estranged from Bel- 
grade. Up to last Autumn the Croatian 
Peasant Party alone had a Republican 
program. But in November a special 
convention of the “Croat Union,” a mid- 
dle-class organization in whose ranks in- 
tellectuals abound, formally endorsed 
the demand for a federative republic. 
“To despotism we oppose the republic,” 
exclaimed its President. Among those 
who signed that declaration was Dr. 
Ante Trumbitch, formerly Foreign Sec- 
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retary and chief Yugoslav delegate at 
the Paris Peace Conference. Pashitch, 
on the other hand, apparently made up 
his mind to use that new lease of illegal 
power for breaking once for all his op- _ 
ponents. First among them ranked the 
Croatian Peasant Party, which held 70 
seats out of a total of 312 in Parlia- 
ment, and which, by its spirit, also was 
the mainstay of the Opposition. Pashitch 
tried against it one of his master 
strokes. 

In the Summer of 1924 Raditch had 
visited Moscow and had adhered there 
to the Peasant International. On that 
ground the Belgrade Government now 
outlawed the whole party and brought 
all the members of its executive to trial 
on a charge of having treasonably made 
themselves the instruments of the So- 
viets. Both the First Court and_ the 
Court of Appeals, however, found that 
charge not proved and expressly de- 
clared in their judgments that the au- 
thorities had failed to submit any evi- 
dence whatever beyond their own  as- 
sertions. Nevertheless, Raditch was 
kept “interned” and his party remained 
outlawed. Nor did the other parties in 
Opposition fare better. Just before the 
elections Davidovitch, the ex-Premier,; 
stated that eleven Oppositionists had 
been killed, eighty-two wounded and 
over 2,000 imprisoned. Bands of so- 
called Yugoslav “Fascisti” were let 
loose on whoever stood against the Gov- 
ernment. Stajitch, the General Secre- 
tary of the Serbian Peasant Party, a 
disabled ex-soldier, was severely beaten 
in Srem. He returned all his decora- 
tions to the King, saying that it was 
beneath his dignity to wear the same 
decoration as adorned the perpetrators 
of those outrages. 

Having thus violently loaded the dice, 
the Pashitch Government hopefully went 
into the elections. About two days ear- 
lier they quite suddenly mended one of 
their former deeds and allowed the 
Croatian Peasant Party to put up candi- 
dates. As that party had previously 
been debarred from all electoral activ- 
ity, the Government no doubt trusted 
that it would be unable to make any 
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great effort at the polls. But the Croats 


proved their strength by losing only two 
seats and returning sixty-eight strong. 
Altogetner the Opposition secured 153 
seats, leaving the Government a majority 


of only 9. Such a small margin would 


in any circumstances be a doubtful trib- 
ute to the popularity of a Government. 
But having been won by electoral abuses 


which have exceeded anything seen be- 
- fore even in the Balkans, Pashitch’s 


meagre “victory” really proves the fail- 
ure of his policy. The elections, there- 
fore, have solved nothing. The crisis 
continues, with feelings on both sides 
more bitter than ever. The one thing 
the elections have proved is how menda- 


cious has been the whole outcry about~ 


the Bolshevist danger. No Communist 
attempt of any kind took place; and 
the only Socialist Deputy in the former 
Parliament lost his seat. 


Rumanta’s “FAscistr” 


In Rumania the methods of the ruling 
powers are less drastic than in either 
Bulgaria or Yugoslavia. They have 
suppressed the Communist and crippled 
the Socialist organizations. Bessarabia 
and Transylvania have been all along 
under martial law, and so, at the pres- 
ent time, is the capital, Bucharest, The 
provisions of that law are mainly used 
for interfering with the proper activities 
of the Opposition. On the other hand, 
since the advent and under the wings of 


the present so-called Liberal Govern- 


ment, a “Fascist’’ organization has been 
allowed to grow up, with a chauvinist 
and anti-Semite program. The = main 
achievements of its members consist in 


molesting defenseless Jewish travelers 


or students. Recently they blew up the 
altar of a synagogue. These “Fascisti” 
also consistently use violence against 
any attempt at criticizing the Govern- 
ment, breaking up meetings or destroy- 
ing the plants of newspapers and book 
printers. 

The centre of these activities is Jassy 
and their inspirer A. C. Cuza, who is 
a professor at the university there and 
who openely preaches Fascist violence 
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from his chair. Lately. the situation 
in Jassy has grown quite anarchical. 
During the hearing of the case of some 
students implicated in outrages, col- 
leagues of the accused shot dead the 
Chief of Police within the court build- 
ing. Professor Cuza made a speech ex- 
onerating the murderers from blame. 
At last a court of inquiry has been 
appointed to report on his doings. The 
Universities of Jassy and Bucharest 
have repeatedly had to be closed be- 
cause “Fascist” agitators. prevented © 
work. Last December, renewed disturb- 
ances led to the resignation of the Rector 
of Jassy University. He disclosed in his 
letter of resignation that the local po- 
lice, the judicial and military authori- 
ties completely ignored his request for 
assistance, made in writing two days 
before, the “Fascist” students having 
announced in advance the date of their 
proposed action. Police officials and 
military who were present did not pre- 
vent the agitators from beating one pro- 
fessor, other teachers escaping by lock- 
ing themselves up in the university of- 
fices. The agitators tried to force the 
door, but were kept at bay by the rector, 
revolver in hand. 

The worst feature of the Rumanian 
situation is the alarming deterioration 
of the machinery of justice. The editor 
of the chief evening paper of Bucharest, 
Adevarul, a spirited critic of the Gov- 
ernment, was attacked and_ seriously. 
wounded by.a “Fascist” hooligan. The 
crimival was arrested, but at the trial 
the court resounded with praises of that 
patriotic act and the accused was fined 
25 cents. In another case a more in- 
dependent Judge issued an injunction 
against the State Railways Administra- 
tion to prevent it from expelling. one 
of its tenants. The Railways Adminis- 
tration, however, requisitioned a platoon 
of soldiers and carried out its will in 
defiance of the judicial order. Thus, 
from the indifference of the police and 
the subservience of the judiciary to the 
political power, to the Executive’s dis- 
regard of the authority of justice, we 
have a progressive illustration of the 


decay of “law and order,” from which 
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Rumanian public life will be slow to 
recover. 

In Rumania, too, quite apart from 
their different programs, the Opposition 
parties are united in demanding above. 
all honest elections and parliamentary 
government. Here, also, the King has 
laid trouble in store for himself by his 


unwillingness to adapt himself to the 


needs of the times. With the introduc- 
tion of universal male suffrage the cen- 
tre of political force has shifted to the 
‘ masses since the war. Yet the King 
has so far persistently disregarded the 
inevitable consequences of that sweep- 
ing political reform. The popular cur- 
rent now undoubtedly favors the Peas- 
ant Party. Though quite young, it has 
been and remains the strongest party 
in Opposition, in spite of electoral mal- 
practices directed against it. Twice, 
however, when it was entitled to suc- 
ceed to power, the King has passed it 
by, although it has so far been loyally 
monarchist. On the last occasion he 
entrusted the Government to Bratianu, 
who at the time had only six followers 
in the Chamber of Deputies. It is very 
suggestive that, as in Yugoslavia, in 
Rumania also the exasperated Opposi- 
tion is being driven to form a common 
front against the Government. Recent- 
ly some of the Opposition parties have 
amalgamated and though the Peasant 
Party has decided to retain its indepen- 
dence it may very likely agree to sup- 
port a Government which would under- 
take to carry through genuinely free 
elections. If the days of the Bratianu 
Government are numbered, it is not 
through any Communist danger. 


COMMUNIST Bocy 


Even such a cursory description of 
the situation shows how groundless is 
the alarm about communism in South- 
eastern Europe., Communist Parties 
no longer exist there and would in any 
case have no chance to flourish. On 
the other hand, the region pullulates 
with militarist and Fascist browbeaters. 
It is not generally known that Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia harbor about. thirty 
thousand men from Wrangel’s fugitive 
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army, some of them still living in mil- 
itary formations and all of them ready 
for any reactionary adventure. There 
are no Communist Deputies and only 
one Socialist in the Rumanian Chamber, 
but there are three Generals in the Ru- 
manian Government, and two of them 
have somehow succeeded in growing out 


of their meagre salaries into multimil- 


lionaires. In the second place, while the 
alarms about the Communist danger 
always lead to making laws more dras- 
tic, they are applied to all the opponents 
of the ruling powers alike, no matter 
how moderate and orderly they be. 
That explains why in Yugoslavia the 
revolt against Pashitch and his works is 
not limited to the Communists and the 
Macedonians and Croats but involves all 
the parties of the Opposition, who have 
only by violence been deprived of their 
Parliamentary majority. Again, that is 
why in Rumania all the parties of the 
Opposition are bitterly antagonistic to 


the Bratianu Government and are pre- 


paring a joint attack against it. They 
have all refused to recognize the new 
Constitution passed by that Government 
and are pledged to its modification or 
repeal, 


The political unrest which fills that 
whole region of the Balkans with the 
rumblings of an approaching storm 
springs from a much healthier and more 
formidable’ source than the mirage of 
communism. It announces the political 
coming of age of the Balkan popula- 
tions: Their need and desire is for 
that right of peoples to govern them- 
selves which has long ago found recog- 
nition in the Western world. The Bal- 
kan peoples have gained an incomplete 
and insecure national independence only 
two generations ago. They have since 
been mainly engaged in establishing 
themselves and have had little time and 
energy to spare for fashioning more 
democratic political instruments. But 
the war has wrought great changes. On 
the one hand, the national existence of 
these peoples is for the first time really 
secure. With the passing of the Roma- 
novs and Habsburgs, with the relega- 
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tion of the Turks to Asia Minor: and © 


with the growth of a new sense of mu- 
tual obligation in Europe, the Balkan 
peoples now are reasonably free from 
the fear that they might one day be 
again enslaved. On the other hand, the 
circumstances of the war have roused 
_ the masses to a consciousness of their 
power. The rulers hastened to pay 
tribute to that new factor by granting 
everywhere universal suffrage and by 
giving the law to the peasants. They 
did that at a time when, as they openly 
admit, the only alternative was revolu- 
tion. But they humanly hoped that the 
- loss was not permanent. 


- Potiticians Losinc Power 


The old politicians are now feeling 
their hold on the strength and wealth of 
their countries slipping from them, 
probably forever. They could have 
stood the opposition of other towa par- 
ties, or perhaps could have compromised 
with them. Socialism hardly ever made 
them wince. But they are driven frantic 
by the sudden political awakening of the 
peasant masses, who alone can sustain 

-a really popular movement in the Bal- 
kans. Hence it is that the Bulgarian 
rulers direct their shots above all against 
_ the Agrarians, whose party they are try- 
ing hard to break up. In Serbia Pash- 
itch succeeded in splitting the Peasant 
Party, and its Parliamentary strength 
has fallen in consequence from forty to 
four seats. But his and the King’s 
nightmare remains the Croatian Peas- 
ant Party, by far the strongest party 
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in Opposition. So is the young Ru- 
manian Peasant Party. The Government 
has made the Peasant Party and its lead- 
ers the chief target of its persecutions. 
Bratianu’s attitude during last year’s 
military revolt in Bulgaria is highly 
suggestive. Neglecting to consult his 
friends of the Little Entente, he has- 
tened to be the first to recognize the 
Tsankoff régime, on the day after its 
advent. He knew full well that peace 
would be gone from Rumania’s southern 
border with the fall of Stambulisky. But 
that national misfortune could not dim 
his personal relief at the fact that the 
Rumanian peasants would no longer see 


the disturbing example of a successful 


Peasant Government across the Danube. 

The only people in the Balkans who 
daily ride roughshod through the law 
are the “Fascisti,” the Governments and 
their agents, and the military. Their 
misrule and brutality are exasperating 
the populations, whose splendid patience 
may boil over any day. That may still 
be avoided, but not as the inspired re- 
ports would have us believe. Let. the. 
few thousand professing Communists be 
burned at the stake and nothing would 
be changed on the morrow. But the “Bol- 
shevist danger” will melt into thin air 
that day in Sofia, Belgrade and Buch- 
arest when the power passes to people 
willing to govern and not to tyrannize. 
“Government of ihe people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people” and nothing less 
than that will be the foundation stone of 
peace in the Balkans as it has been else- 
where. 


Albania's Capeeee 


Revolution 


By G. M. PANARITY 


Former Secretary to the Albanian Commission at Washingtor. 


summated by the end of Decem- 
ber, 1924, drove Bishop Fan 
Noli, the Premier, into exile and 
brought back to power his old oppo- 
nent, Ahmed Zogu, deposed himself 
six months before (in June, 1924) by 
Mer. Noli. So are fulfilled what may 
~ be called the cycles of Albanian revo- 
lution, a manifestation of the chronic 
state of unrest in the Balkans. There 
is some exaggeration, yet also some 
truth, in the description recently given 
of this region by a well-known gentle- 
man of Massachusetts: “The Balkans, 
abode of half-barbaric peoples fired by 
crude ambitions and cursed by savage 
blood feuds, a permanent political 
cloud centre lying like a_ perpetual 
thunder-cloud on Europe’s southeastern 
horizon.” One trait in the character of 
the Balkan peoples—proneness to the 
worship of strong personalities of bril- 
liant capacities but demagogic  ten- 
dencies—is largely responsible for this 
chronic state of disorder and is the main 
cause for the condition of permanent 
revolution in Albania and Greece pre- 
vailing since 1920. 

Re idea held by most Recah of 
a revolution as a sweeping change of 
all the existing institutions, as in the 
case of the French Revolution of 1789 
and the Russian revolution of 1917, is 
not true of a Balkan revolution, for 
the real essence of a Balkan revolution 
is a change of government ‘personnel 
and the putting to death of all mem- 
bers of the previous régime, without 
seriously disturbing the social, polit- 
ical and economic institutions of the 
country. 

A revolution of this type took place 
in Albania in June, 1924. Mer. Fan 
Noli, determined to wrest the Premier: 
ship from the hands of Ahmed Zogu, 
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did all in his power to bring it about. 
After fifteen days of fighting Noli 


found himself Premier of Albania. ~ 


Upon assuming power this fiery prelate, 
a graduate of Harvard University and 
representative of Albania at Geneva, is- 
sued a statement of the policy to be fol- 
lowed ‘by his Cabinet. This statement 
comprised twenty points. 
miliar with the state of affairs in Al- 
bania could have been induced to put 
any credence in these twenty points. 
Albanians who knew Noli intimately 
were convinced that Noli was simply 
playing with the people in order to pro- 
long his official life as Regent-Premier 
and Minister of Education, for such 
were his official titles at Tirana (cap- 
ital of Albania). 

No sooner had the new Government 
gained power than it began a systematic 
prosecution of its political opponents, 
losing sight entirely of the interests of 
the people. 


was set up to punish those who were 
said to have brought about the revo- 
lution. It was perfectly obvious, how- 
ever, that Noli and his clique were the 
perpetrators and that they, if any one, 
deserved punishment. 


If one studies the events of the six | 


months during which Noli was Premier 
of Albania, ostensibly committed “to do 


_away with the monster, feudalism, and 
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liberate the people-from the yoke of 
the stupid aristocrats,” one is obliged 
to face unpleasant conclusions. For 
with the exception of pacifying a group 
of political: job hunters, and passing 
sentences of death upon the members of 


the former Government which he over- - 


threw, F'an Noli did nothing to improve 
the economic situation of the country, 
or to alleviate the miserable condition 
of the people. The people felt the 


No one fa-— 


A grand inquisitorial in- 
stitution styled. “The Political Court” 
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imjustice done them; and there were 
signs of an impending storm. 

As regards foreign affairs, also, Noli 
proved himself inept and tactless. His 
famous speech in favor of Albania de- 
livered at the Fifth Assembly of the 
League of Nations was a masterpiece 
of brilliant eloquence but diplomat- 
ically a fiasco. While on his way back 
to Tirana, he paid a visit to Mussolini, 
who had helped him so much during 
the June revolution. While in Rome, 
Noli, in retaliation for the refusal of 
the Western powers and America to 
recognize his Government, entered into 


negotiations with the Soviet envoy there -- 


for mutual recognition. These negotia- 
tions were successful; Moscow recog- 
nized Noli’s Government and dispatched 
a certain Krakouski as 
its representative at Ti- 
rana. This piece of di- | 
plomacy incurred the 
suspicion of the neigh- 
boring nations, which 
accused Noli of being 
a special agent for So- 
viet Russia. 

Around Noli gath- 
ered a group of self- 
stvled radical Nation- 
alists of common ante- 
cedents and small edu- 
cation, from whom 
Noli selected his con- 
suls, prefects and_sec- 
retaries. It was obvious 
that such a Govern- 
ment, based on spolia- 
tions and favoritism, 
could not endure for 
any length of time. The 
murder of the Ameri- 
can tourists last Spring 40° 
(1924) was the begin- 
ning of the end of this 
reactionary régime. On 
Dec. 23, 1924, Noli 
fled from Tirana be- 
fore the triumphant 
forces of Ahmed Zogu. 

This young and vig- A 
orous Albanian leader ~* 
has been a front-page 
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personality in the Albanian world since 
1920. Driven into exile by Fan Noli in 
June, 1924, he took refuge in Belgrade. 
While the newspapers were amusing 
their readers with tales and fictions 
concerning the whereabouts of the ex- 
iled young leader, he was keeping a 
vigilant eye on the usurpers at Tirana. 
He watched Fan Noli and his col- 
leagues at Tirana wasting precious time 
in endless disputes, passing sentences 
of death or life imprisonment upon 
their political opponents, forming new 
parties instead of reforming the coun- 
try as they had promised. After due 
preparations, he decided to act. He ap- 
peared on the northeastern boundary of 
Albania, rallied his countrymen to his 
side and commenced his march against 
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An old bridge at Tirana, capital of Albania 


the usurpers at Tirana. The star of 
Zogu first appeared on the horizon on 
or about Dec. 6, but he did not reach 
Tirana until Dec. 24, owing to the 
rugged topography of the country and 
bad weather. 


His reception by the people at Tirana 
left nothing to be desired. Amid the 
roaring of cannons and machine guns 
the young exile triumphantly entered 
the capital on Dec. 24, greeted by the 
populace everywhere as the liberator of 
the country from the pseudo-democratic 
rule of Noli. No bloodshed or disorder 
marked his arrival. He immediately in- 
spired a sense of confidence, for he 
bore a national reputation throughout 
Albania as a maintainer of law and or- 
der. Zogu is comparatively a young 
man, “the youngest Prime Minister in 
Europe.” He is little versed in political 
science or governmental administration, 
but he is inspiring, bold, daring, sin- 
cere in his undertakings and intensely 
patriotic. 

After Noli and his Cabinet left Tirana 
(Dec, 23) they went to Valona, where 
they maintained a Provisional Govern- 


ment until Dec. 27, hoping either to 
come to some sort of compromise or 
split the people in two camps, thereby 
inaugurating a civil war. This hope 
proved vain and appeals to the League 
of Nations unproductive. Finally Fan 
Noli, accompanied by his staff of about 
seventy persons, crossed the Straits of 
Otranto into Italy. He then proceeded 
to Vienna, declaring that he “will never 
enter politics again,” and that he soon 
would return to America to recuperate 
from his four years of hard struggle for 
political supremacy in Albania. Such 
is the eventful but ephemeral political 
career of the famous Albanian fighting 
Bishop, who aimed to make himself su- 
preme by undermining the Albanian 
landed aristocracy and establishing on 
its ruins his conception of a “perfect 
democracy.” 

On the day after Zogu entered Tirana 
(Dec. 25) he issued a proclamation to 
all the prefectures telling them of his 
return from his six months of exile and 
ordering them to continue to discharge 
their duties as usual. He assured them 
that no extraordinary political changes, 
punishments or exiles would result from 
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his return, concluding his brief  state- 
ment thus: “Every one will be held 
strictly responsible for any disorder that 
- may occur. Signed: Colonel A. Zogu.” 
His next move was to call together the 
members of the Government of Ilias 
Vrioni, that is, the Government which 
was overthrown in June, 1924, consid- 
ering it as legally entitled to rule the 
country. The Constituent Assembly, 
which met in January, 1924, but which 
was disbanded on account of the June 
revolution, was called by Zogu to meet 
again after its long “vacation” of one 
year. The Assembly met on Jan. 15, 1925, 
and resumed its duties. The first item 
in the program to which the Assembly 
had to give immediate consideration was 
the reconstruction of a definite Cabinet, 
since Vrioni’s Cabinet resigned shortly 
after the convocation of the Assembly. 
Thereupon the Council of Regency, 
which nominally performs the executive 
duty, asked Zogu to form the new Cabi- 
net. The Zogu Government is composed 
of three members only, Zogu, Prime 
Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs 


/ 


and Minister of the Interior; Mufid 
Libohova, Minister of Justice and Fi- 
nance, and Constantine Kotta, Minister 
of Education and of Public Works. The 
Ministry of War is obliterated. Zogu’s 
Government on Jan. 19 received a unan- 
imous vote of confidence from the As-. 
sembly and on Jan. 22 the Assembly 
proclaimed Albania a republic. 

It can be put down as a diplomatic 
axiom that no political movement takes 
place in the Balkan nations without one 
or more foreign countries having some- 
thing to do with it. In the recent Alba- 
nian revolt Yugoslavia and Italy were 
the nations most concerned. Yugo- 
slavia facilitated Zogu’s return to power. 
Italy, on the other hand, would gladly 
have responded to the passionate appeal 
of Noli and dispatched its “black shirt” 
Jegions to Albania, had it not been for 
the prompt and strong hand which Eng- 
land took against disturbing the status 
quo of the Balkans. Italy, England 
and France rushed their fleets to Adri- 
atic waters, where they remained until 
law and order were restored. 
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Fording the River Skumbi, between Koritza and Tirana, Albania 
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qa Social Force 


By LOUIS WEINBERG 


N the year 1893 the United States 

celebrated by a World’s Fair at Chi- 

‘cago the fourth tercentenary of the 
discovery of America. Millions vis- 
ited the grounds to see the exhibits 
which were planned to reveal the new 
world’s four centuries of progress. Of 
those millions, some thousands of men, 
women and children availed themselves 
of the opportunity to look through 
the peep-hole of a little machine filled 
with photographs. Photography was not 
new. No doubt many of those who 
looked at these pictures had family al- 
bums at home. The photographs back 
of the peep-hole were neither especially 
beautiful in photography nor interest- 
ing in subject-matter. But, marvel of 
marvels, the figures in these  photo- 
graphs moved! Needless to say, the 
picture machine. was not shown as a 
major indication of American progress 
in education, art or industry. Yet out 
of this toy a new industry, a new art, 
a new means of education was to be 
born. 

In the thirty-one years which have 
passed since the World’s Fair visitors 
enjoyed their peep-hole thrill, the busi- 
ness of making, distributing, and exhib- 
iting motion pictures has become one of 
the largest in the United States, with an 
investment of more than $1,000,000,000 
and an army of more than 300,000 em- 
ployes. As an art providing a new 
form of entertainment, the motion pic- 
ture play leads in popularity; 17,900 
film theatres seat 7,650,000, and have 
collected in paid admissions approxi- 
mately $900,000,000 in a single year. 
As a means of education the motion 
picture theatres constitute a people’s 
university, bringing to theatregoers the 
sights and doings of the world, the 
drama of the past, the wonders of in- 
vention, science, art. Motion pictures 
are today finding a place in the study 
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program of schools and colleges. There- 
fore, despite the fact that during the 
period of their evolution innumerable 
diatribes have been written against the 
“movies,” those who are interested in 
contemporary life must reckon with 
them as one of the outstanding phenom- 
ena of modern times, an instrument 
which seems destined to take its place 
alongside the written alphabet and the 
printed word as among the modern. 
world’s most far-reaching social forces. 

In every respect the motion picture is 
a distinctly modern thing. To _ begin’ 
with, it is a mechanical contrivance’ 
which rests upon a foundation of mod-: 
ern science and modern skill in inven- 
tion. 

In the eighteenth century chemists’ - 
discovered that some substances are sen- 
sitive to light. This discovery led by 
stages to the invention of the camera’ 
about one hundred years ago. Daguerre 
coated a metal plate with the light-sen- 
sitive substance. This plate was placed _ 
in a dark box. By opening a shutter 
he exposed the sensitized metal plate to. 
the light which was reflected from the; 
object in front of the camera. The light) 
affected the chemical coating on the 
plate. The record made by the light was 
chemically fixed and chemically printed. 
So photography originated. In the 
earliest photography the plates needed 
considerable exposure, hours, in fact. 
But chemists soon found ways of mak-- 
ing plate more swiftly sensitive to 
light. In 1877, with these more sensi- 
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Mr. Weinberg is a painter, lecturer and 
author, and has edited and directed educa- 
tional motion pictures. He is a member of 
the Art Department of the College of the 
City of New York and was for many years 
a, lecturer on art and history at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art under the auspices of 
New York University. He is the author of 
“The Art of Rodin’? and ‘‘Color in Every- 
day Life,’’ as well as essays published in 
various periodicals. 
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tive plates to aid him, Edward Muy- 
bridge performed an interesting experi- 
ment which opened up the way for mo- 
tion pictures. 

To settle a dispute as to the exact gait 
of a race horse Muybridge set up twen- 
ty-four cameras at short intervals along 
a California course. A string attached 
to each shutter was stretched across the 
road and tied to a post. The horse, 


speeding past the cameras, broke the 


strings and so assisted in the photog- 
yaphy of its own action. <A study of 
these photographs, seen in rapid suc- 
cession, settled the point at issue. Muy- 
bridge devoted the next twenty-four 
years of his life to the study of photog- 
raphy and finally perfected the instan- 
taneous photograph, which he used for 
an intensive study of the movements of 
animals. These were pictures of mo- 
tion, not motion pictures, yet they 
pointed the way for a number of men. 
Among those who became interested in 
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the possibilities of making motion pic- 
tures was Thomas Edison. 4 
Modern psychology demonstrated a 
peculiarity of the eye which had long 
been known in a more or less gen- 
eral way. When the eye looks at an 
object for only a fraction of a sec- 
ond, the image of the object lingers 
for another fraction of a second. As 
long ago as 130 A. D. Ptolemy, in his 
book on optics, pointed out this char. 
acteristic of vision. It is claimed that 
even before Ptolemy the Chinese used 
this principle in a contrivance whereby 
a series of “animated” drawings seen in 
swift succession created the illusion of 
motion. For tens of years before Edison 
a number of men both here and abroad 
had been experimenting with devices 
which succeeded fairly well in giving 
the appearance of motion to drawings. 
It was clear then that.if a camera could 
be made which would take pictures 
of a moving object at about sixteen 


A moving picture machine invented by Hadweard Muybridge to project the pictures which he 


took of animals in motion. 


The machine, which he called 


a “zoopraxiscope,’’ is now in the 


museum at Kingston, England 
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a second and a second machine could 
be made which would flash ‘the pic- 
tures before the eye at the same rate, 
the after-image would fill in the in- 
tervals between one picture and the 
next, and the succession of pictures 


and after-images would reproduce the 


effect of the moving object. There 
was one difficulty in the making 
of a camera which would record the 
flow of motion. Daguerre’s metal 
plates had given way to glass plates, 
but glass, like metal, was not the me- 


dium for a swift succession of photo-. 


graphs. . For this, some thin, compact 
material which could be easily rolled 
up. would be needed. When, in the 
year 1889, the labor of George East- 
man made practical the manufacture of 
a continuous ribbon of coated celluloid, 
the way became clear for Edison. 

That same year Edison completed his 


rapid-fire camera, the kinetograph; in’ 
which the swift unrolling of the film. 


and the equally swift opening and clos- 
ing-of the shutter caught the phases of 
motion. He made a mechanism which 
dropped the pictures into the field of 
vision at the same speed as they were 
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taken. He built‘a box with a peep-hoie 
through which people could look at the 
pictures as they flashed by. He called 
his device for showing the motion pic- 
tures the kinetoscope, and it was this 
invention, exhibited by Edison in 1893, 
which made the World’s Fair visitors: 


marvel. Se: 

Much as people admired its inge- 
nuity, the kinetoscope was little more 
than a toy. Only one person could 
see a picture at a time. When the 
front panel was removed so that a num- 
ber could see, the old adage held 
true: three was a crowd. ~However, the 
toy proved popular and a few kineto- 
scopes were carried to England, where 
an electrical engineer named Paul be- 
gan to manufacture duplicates of the 
novelty for the European market. Soon 
at scattered points throughout Europe 
and America men, women and children 
were looking through the: little peep- 
hole. of the kinetoscope, and, since they: 
seemed to enjoy the moving pictures, in- 
ventors reasoned that it would help mat- 
ters if the limitations of the peep-hole 
could be overcome by projecting the 
pictures upon a large screen. 


A lighting effect produced by the electricians of a great motion picture studio 
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Paramount-Artcraft Photo 


Building an elaborate architectural set on the floor of a studio 


The hint for a motion picture pro- 
jector was contained in the magic lan- 
tern invented in 1640 by Althusius 
Kircher, a German clergyman. Now 
with electricity to help, it seemed that 
some one should be able to make a mo- 
tion picture magic lantern. With a 
powerful electric light to project each 
picture on the unrolling film outward 
to a screen, with adjustable lenses to en- 
large the image and to control the focus, 
the problem could be solved. It was 
solved. There is a newspaper record 
that on June 6, 1894, C. Francis Jenkins 
gave an exhibition of moving pictures 
at Richmond, Ind., in a jewelry store, 
where a group of friends and relatives 
had gathered to witness the event. The 
moving pictures were projected upon a 
wall. The next year Jenkins and Thomas 
Armat, in partnership, gave public ex- 
hibitions in Atlanta, where a fire de- 
stroyed their projectors. 


In 1896 Armat joined forces with Edi- 
son in manufacturing an improved pro- 
jector. Meanwhile, in Europe, Paul in 
England and J-umiére in France made_ 
practical projectors. Lumiére machines 
soon appeared in the United States as a 
rival to the Edison-Armat machine. 
Where before only one or two could see 
the moving pictures, the new projectors 
made it possible for hundreds, thou- 
sands, tens of tousands to see. With 
modern electricity joined to modern 
chemistry, the motion picture theatre was 
made possible. 

On the side of invention and science, 
the story of motion pictures from that 
day to this has been one of constant 
progress. The projection machine and 
the screen have improved steadily. In 
photography, every detail from the mak- 
ing of the celluloid film to the printing, 
developing, tinting and toning of the 
negative has profited by the research of 
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Set erected in the desert for the making of a photoplay of Mexican life 


chemists, who have even made possible 
the taking of motion pictures in color. 
All the details of the camera, from the 
lenses to the cranking mechanism which 
controls the film and the shutter, have 
been intensively studied and_ experi- 
mented with to bring them closer to per- 
fection. There are slow-motion cameras 
taking as many as 500 pictures a second, 
which, when run at the rate of sixteen a 
second, help to analyze motion. There 
are microscopic attachments for the pho- 
tography of germ life in motion. There 
is a telescopic attachment for long range 
photography from airplanes. For a long 
time motion pictures could be taken 
only where there was sufficiently strong 
daylight to register instantaneously upon 
the sensitive coating of the film. But 
soon the electricians came to the aid of 
the industry with powerful arc lamps 
which aim to approach daylight in qual- 
ity. The most recent triumph along 
these lines is a 100,000 candlepower 
arc light. By the aid of reflection this 
is increased to 1,500,000 candlepower. 
In the modern feature production plant, 
a battery of high-intensity arcs stands 
ready to flood the scene, while huge 
portable lamps spot out the high 


lights. The electricians aid the camera- 
man and the director in the solution of 


endless new problems. The making of. 


film, of screens, projecting apparatus, 
the laboratory where the film is printed 
and developed, the cutting department; 
in each and every one of these phases 
of the industry, technicians have con- 
tributed to mechanical progress. 

All this progress could not have 
taken place as a labor of love on the 
part of scientists, inventors and skilled 
workers. Spurring them on in their ef- 
forts was the hope of reward from an 
industry which was peculiarly suited to 
meet the recreational needs of modern 
life and which therefore had rich re- 
wards to offer for every mechanical aid. 
Almost immediately after the first pro- 


jectors were invented, the young indus-— 


try began to grow by leaps and bounds. 


Motion pictures were screened in Eng- — 


land, Italy, France, Germany and the 
United States. In the United States 
they were shown at first mostly as add- 
ed features in vaudeville houses, then 
in music halls, then as the whole enter- 
tainment in independent “Nickelode- 
ons,” reconverted stores which charged 
5 cents admission. The motion picture 
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industry 


grew up simultaneously in 
these countries, but here, as in the case 
of the new automobile industry, the 
United States ultimately took the lead 
and held it. Today this country pro- 
duces more than 90 per cent. of the 
world’s motion pictures. 

When the five-cent theatres were 
opened | in the crowded quarters of the 
cities, the people flocked to them. The 
photography they saw was poor. The 
pictures flickered. The story was for 
some time based on the thinnest of 
material—grandmother looking for her 
spectacles, a man running after his 
hat, a dog pursuing a tramp, or some 
oiler variation of the search, the chase, 
the hunt. A train coming full tilt to- 


ward the audience was most exciting. 


The joy in sheer motion was the pri- 
mary one. 

Those were the days when a man with 
a few hundred dollars could open a pic- 
ture theatre; with a few thousand he 
could turn producer and make pictures 
for distribution. A few of the theatre 
owners on the east side of New York 
City extended their chain of theatres and 
enlarged the scale of their productions. 
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As the interest in motion pictures grew, 
two or three of.these men and others 
who came into the field after them, 
made millions. The total capital invest- 
ed in the industry began to run into 
the hundreds of millions. It passed the 
billion mark. As the stories became 
more ambitious in plot and setting, the 
store theatres, fitted up with seats, be- 
came ten and twenty cent houses. In 
the theatre districts of the large cities, 
palatial houses were built where the 
pictures were shown to an accompani- 
ment of orchestral music.. News re- 
views, scenics and educationals were 
added to the program. The use of the 
star system brought to the fore a group 
of screen favorites whose names became 
household words. In all this rapid 
growth, the usual conditions of modern 
business obtained; the beginning when 
small independent producers operated 
on a. shoestring; the transition when 
promoters organized stock companies; 
the tendency toward monopoly and 
trusts; the fight between the distributer 
and the producer, with each organized 
against the other; the over-production 
which is usual when an industry offers 


Fox Film Corporation 


Cutting film negatives for action and continuity, as many more thousands of feet of film are 
taken than are required 
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Tox Film Corporation 


Film printing machines 


the hope of large returns on capital in- 


vested; the gradual reorganization of the 
business on a sounder economic basis. 
None of these aspects of the history of 
the motion picture business need concern 
us here. What must concern us is the 
meaning of this remarkable growth 
which has occurred within the memory 
ot young men and women still in their 
twenties. 

Is the enthusiasm for motion pictures 
an artificial thing created by the pro- 
moters, or is the success of the promo- 
ters due to the fact that there are condi- 
tions in modern life which favor the 
success of motion pictures? A most 
cursory consideration of the subject 
must reveal the answer. Motion pic- 
tures were no doubt heavily advertised, 
but their success has been primarily due 
to the fact that they provided in an 
easily available way for the recreational 
needs of modern life. Years ago I made 
a sietch in oils of one of New York’s 
east side Nickelodeons, showing it at 
night with its two electric arcs shining 


like shrill moons upon glowing posters 
before which boys and girls stood spell- 
bound; while women with baby car- 
riages and men with packs on_ their 
backs were passing from the fore- 
ground into the outlying darkness and 
cloom, other figures were entering the 


lobby into the land of enchantment to. 


which the ticket chopper held the key. 
Those first “movie fans” were the van- 
euard of an army of hundreds of mil- 
lions recruited from every walk of life, 
who were one day to find relaxation 
and adventure in the movie theatre. The 
owners of the despised Nickelodeons, 


seeing how the simple poor were re-— 
fo} 


sponding to the lure of the screen, were 


no doubt attracted by the hope of prof- 


its; but in their untutored way they 
proved themselves better judges of the 
social significance of motion pictures 
than did the sophisticated and despair- 
ing critics. What the exhibitors and 
producers felt vaguely, the years have 
proved. The movies are peculiarly 
fitted to the age in which we live, with 


* tion. 


its Gar vataa cities setting the world’s 


standards of living and of. entertain- 
ment; standards which cannot be main- 
tained without large scale production 


~ and large scale distribution. 


It is in the nature of this high speed 
system that millions of the city ‘workers, 
caught in the grind and the routine of 
their daily tasks, overwrought by the 
whirl of business deals, inhibiting the 
natural play of mind, muscle, mood, 
should seek escape in some medium of 
swift experience which brings visions 
of financial success, of free, unrestrained 
joy, of the thrills and dangers of out- 
door adventures. It is also. in: the na- 
ture of our industrial order to stimu- 
late in our rural population a desire 
for the luxuries, the pleasures, real or 
imaginary, to be found in the big city. 
Painting, sculpture, architecture, the 


old arts of the spoken drama, the opera, 


music, each shad once served some age 
or people as a prime means for vica- 
rious experience and release for dreams 
and longings. But these at their best 
can be found only in a few favored cen- 
tres. Their polished perfection can 
reach only a very limited number. On 
the other hand, the simpler community 


dances and festivals have disappeared 


with the constant mixing and shifting of 
the present-day town and village popula- 
In our own country the grouped 
folk arts never took strong root. Before 
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the advent of the motion picture, the les- 
ser towns had to content themselves for 
their entertainment with the occasional 
visit of a barnstorming company, vaude- 
ville troupe or lecturer. Innumerable 
villages, the centres of farming commu- 
nities, were left practically untouched 
by any formal entertainment other than 
speeches, sermons and the music attend- 
ing church services or patriotic celebra- 
tions. 

The need of providing modern enter- 
tainment, as in providing the other needs 
of present-day life, was for some me- 
dium which would permit inexpensive 
duplication, nation-wide, even world- 
wide distribution. This need, so. pe- 
culiar. to our machine system, was met 
by the movies. The duplication of 
prints in motion pictures involves no 
loss. in quality. The theatre in the 
smallest towns can show its audiences 
the exact reproduction of the original 
print. That at the present time the 
dwellers in the hinterland wish to share 
in the entertainment thrill of the metro- 
politan centres of the world is proved 
by the nation-wide demand for pictures 
based on plays which have seen pro- - 
duction in the theatres of New York. 
Esthetes dwelling within ivory towers 
deplore this democratization of art. 
They insist that with the broadening of 
the appeal of a work of art come cheap- 
ness, coarseness. They seem to forget 


Extensive grounds and buildings of one of the great film corporations 


that the whole tendency of history has 
been toward the perfection of forms for 
the increasing carrying power of art; 
and that these new forms have each in 
turn been used for master works of 
broad human appeal. The written 
alphabet, the printed word and the pub- 
lic theatre each has tended to democra- 
tize the primitive art ‘of story telling. 
Engraving, etching, lithography, the 
half-tone and the line-cut, each of these 
processes served to carry a single pic- 
ture to a larger and larger circle. The 
new form of story telling through the 
printing of motion pictures is the only 
medium which can take the place in the 
modern world of the story telling media 
and the pictorial media of the past. 
They make it more than likely that the 
whole world will yet respond as one 
tribe to the picture stories presented by 
the bards of the future. 


_ ESSENTIALLY MOopERN 


Until very recently the novelty and 
the problems of the medium itself, the 
sheer mechanics of picture making, have 
been so great that this side has received 

the most interested attention. But once 
the novelty of motion itself wore off, 
the technique of telling a story in terms 
of the film developed; the search for 
fresh story material and for more skill 
in the presentation began; and from 
that time to this the search has con- 
tinued. To judge motion pictures by 
the worst productions of the last twenty 
years, bad as that worst may be, is 
unfair. None of the older arts could 
survive this test. Motion pictures, as 
an art, must be judged by their ac- 
complishment, not by their failures. 
Above all, it must be remembered that 
never before in history did entertain- 
ers face any such condition of patron- 
age. As the motion picture habit grew 
and audiences increased the world over, 
the motion picture producers had to 
provide an audience of millions with a 
new play for every night in the year. 
Mn one year recently 700 program fea- 
tuxes were produced. No troubadours 
sin:ing for nobles in their castles, no 
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composers of orchestral scores, no pro-— 
ducers of plays, have ever had to an- 
swer a call for such inventiveness and 
novelty. That the producers have pro- 
duced a Vast quantity of inferior work 
is not to be wondered at. That much 
excellent work has been done must also 
be granted. The important fact on the 
art side of the movies is this: Such talent 
or genius as there may be today among 
directors finds ready to its hand a 
highly perfected and responsive medium. 


Whatever the future of the motion 
picture may be as an art, its future as 
a means of conveying news, as a me- 
dium of education, of scientific investi- 
gation and record is beyond all ques- 
tion. Just as the newspaper, the maga- 
zine, the steamship, the electric tele- 
graph, the railway, have served to make 
the United States one, so the movie 
news weeklies, serving as an interna- 
tional newspaper, are helping to make 
the whole world one. For school pur- 
poses, educational motion pictures are 
winning a’ place as aids toward making 
textbooks real. Nationally famous edu- 
cators and visual instruction societies 
point that out. Movie seeing enlarges 
experience; it aids doing by demon- 
strating process; it makes the past more 
real; it brings the remote near; it makes 
the unfamiliar familiar. To the scientists 
in certain fields the motion, picture is 
proving indispensable. With the aid of 
the microscope, the slow moving picture 
camera records germ life, the biological 
development of plants and animals. Mo- 
tion pictures have been taken of major 
operations performed by master  sur- 
geons. Motion pictures, too, are used by 
scientific expeditions in making records 
of vanishing cultures in different parts 
of the earth. : 


All told, then, considering them from 
every angle, motion pictures are of the 
essence of modern life. Born of modern 
science and invention, reared and organ- 
ized by modern finance, with all their 
faults of commission and omission, they 
are bringing to a worldwide audience 
glimpses of world events. modern inter- 
pretations of the past and the images of 
modern day dreams come true. 
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_ New Light on Evolution 


By WATSON DAVIS 


Managing Editor, Science Service 


centre of attention in the scien- 
tific world. Emerging from the 
_ darkness that preceded man’s dawn, this 
ages-old youngster may hold within its 
few mortal remains the secret of one step 
in man’s evolution. The child has been 
named Australopithecus africanus, after 
the land of its birth and death. Pre- 
served within a bed of limestone, 50 
feet beneath the surface and 200 feet 
within a hill horizontally, at a place 
called Taungs, Bechuanaland, South 
Africa, a childish fossil face and child- 
ish fossil brain have been found. For 
hundreds of thousands of years, prob- 
ably, these relics had been preserved by 
nature. A quarryman blasted them out 
and Professor Raymond A. Dart, anat- 
omist at Witwatersrand University, Jo- 
hannesburg, saw their significance. 

The skeletal remains of Austral- 
opithecus africanus as described by 
Professor Dart consist of two fragments. 
One is the complete cast of the interior 

of the cranium. The other is the face 
of the skull. Both were found imbed- 
ded in the limestone of an old cavern, 
completely filled with bedded sand in- 
filtrated with lime. The skull is dolicho- 
cephalic, long and narrow and some- 
what oblong in shape, while the face 
is leptoprosopic, relatively Jong and 
narrow. The first permanent molars of 
the child have just erupted. The brain 
has a size just slightly larger than that 
of an adult chimpanzee. One of the 
convolutions of the brain, the lunar fis- 
sure, has a position approaching the 
same feature in the human being. An- 
other humanlike feature is the fact that 
the muscles of the jaw at the stage of 
evolution shoyga by the skull had de- 
creased in size to lack of hard us- 
age, so as to allow the brain in the re- 
gion of the temples to bulge out. In con- 
trast with the apes, ridges above the eye 
orbits of the skull are absent. The eye 
orbits are rounded, and the nose bones 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD child is now the 
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terminate above the line connecting’ the _ 
lower margins of the eye orbits. This 
is humanlike. The setting for the teeth 
is more nearly human than that of the 
apes. The lower jaw resembles in its 
front portion the famous Heidelberg 
jaw. Another point of importance 
showing the jaw’s close approach to hu- 
man characteristics is the lack of a 
simian shelf, a ledge on the interior 
of the lower jaw present in the apes. 
The canines of the jaws are small and 
lie in line with the slightly crowded 
vertical front teeth. The foramen mag- 
num, the hole through which the spinal 
cord enters the brain, is placed well 
forward. In the monkeys this is well 
to the rear of the skull, and its location 
in the newly found skull indicates that 
the creature to whom it belonged may 
have walked upright. The specimens 
are diagnosed by Professor Dart as 
those of a manlike or anthropoid ape 
and classified as a new family, the 
Homosimiidae. 

The fact that the skull was so young 
when its owner met death is a disadvan- 
tage from the standpoint of anthropolog- 
ical study, for the skull of a young ape 
has more human characteristics than the 
skull of an adult ape. Yet there seems 
to be little doubt that there has been 
discovered a most important step in the 
evolutionary history of anthropoids, if 
not man, who arose from the same stock 
as the present apes. Australopithecus 
africanus may be more remote in hu- ° 
man ancestry than Pithecanthropus, the 
ape man of Java, up to now considered 
the oldest manlike creature known to 
science. Professor Dart has come to the 
conclusion that this new creature, be- 
lieved to be intermediary between ape 
and man, was far further advanced than 
any living anthropoid ape. And it seems 
probable that, in view of this and other 
new and important discoveries connect- 
ing the early history of man with Africa, 
the Darwinian claim that Africa is the 
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cradle of mankind will be substantiated. 
Referring to the man-apes, of which 
the four-year-old child, Australopithe- 
cus, is a sample, Professor Dart says: 

This group of beings, having acquired the 
faculty of stereoscopic vision, had profited 
beyond living anthropoids by setting aside a 
relatively much larger area of the cerebral 
cortex to serve as a storehouse of information 
concerning their objective environment, as its 
details were simultaneously revealed to the 
senses of vision and touch, and also of hear- 
ing. Their eyes saw, their ears heard and 
their hands handled objects with greater mean- 
ing and to fuller purpose than the corre- 
sponding organs in recent apes. They had 
laid down the foundations of that discrimina- 
tive knowledge of the appearance, feeling and 
sound of things that was a necessary mile- 
stone in the acquisition of articulate speech. 

It is manifest that we are in the presence 
here of a prehuman stock, neither chimpanzee 
nor gorilla, which possesses a series of dif- 
ferential characters not encountered hitherto 
in any anthropoid stock. This complex of 
characters exhibited is such that it cannot be 
interpreted as belonging to a form ancestral 
to any living anthropoid. 

Unlike Pithecanthropus, it does not repre- 
sent an apelike man, a caricature of precocious 
hominid failure, but a creature well advanced 
beyond modern anthropoids in just those char- 
acters, facial and cerebral, which are to be 
anticipated in an extinct link between man 
and his simian ancestor. At the same time, it 
is equally evident that a creature with an- 
thropoid brain capacity, and lacking the dis- 
tinctive, localized temporal expansions which 
appear to be concomitant with and necessary 
to articulate man, is no true man. It is there- 
fore logically regarded as a manlike ape. 

It will appear to many a remarkable fact 
that an ultra-simian and prehuman_ stock 
should be discovered, in the first place, at 
this extreme southern point in Africa, and, 
secondly, in Bechuanaland, for one does not 
associate with the present climatic conditions 
obtaining on the eastern fringe of the Kala- 
hari Desert an environment favorable to higher 
primate life. It is generally believed by geolo- 
gists that the climate has fluctuated within 
exceedingly narrow limits in this country since 
Cretaceous times. We must therefore conclude 
that it was only the enhanced cerebral powers 
possessed by this group which made their ex- 
istence possible in this untoward environment. 


American and British anthropologists 
and geologists have evidenced great in- 
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terest in the Taungs skull and they 


await further details of the discovery. 


The question of the geologic age of the 
child has arisen and some. have ex- 
pressed the opinion that Australopithe- 
cus may not be a direct ancestor of man 
himself, but rather an offshoot from the 
line of evolution that gave rise to man. 
The present discovery by Professor 
Dart takes on added interest because of 
the very primitive skull found some 
three years ago in the course of mining 
operations at Broken Hill in Northern 
Rhodesia, South Africa. A cast of this 
famous skull has just been presented to 
the Smithsonian Institution by the Brit- 
ish Museum of Natural History and Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka of the United States Na- 
tional Museum characterizes it as “most 
puzzling.” With features that are so old 
that they date back to the middle of the 
glacial period, this skull was found as- 
sociated with the bones of animals still 
living in Africa. Yet no race of man 
now living on earth could be the prog- 
eny of this strange Rhodesian man, Dr. 
Hrdlicka declares; even the primitive 
negro is quite different and far removed 
from this earlier African inhabitant. 


ANCIENT Remarns OF Man 


The other most ancient remains of 
man or his precursors known to science 
up to the present time are: The bones 
of Pithecanthropus erectus, Java ape 


man and human precursor, which were. 


found by the Dutch professor, Eugene 
Dubois, and kept in seclusion by him for 
thirty years, and of which casts of the 
cleaned skull and leg bone were recently 
made by Professor Dubois’s own hands 
and sent to the Smithsonian Institution; 
the Piltdown jaw, believed to be much 
older and much more primitive than 
the Piltdown skull found at the same 
place in England: teeth of high-grade 
anthropoid anes found in Europe and 
India; the Heidelberg man. whose jaws 
and teeth were found eighty-two feet 
below ancient river devosit near the vil- 
lage of Mauer, Heidelberg. Germany; 
the Ehringsdorf man, found in the last 
decade near Weimar, Germany, under 
thirty-five feet of limestone; the Nean- 
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__-derthal remains, in Western and Central 

__ Europe, which date over a very long pe- 
riod. Interesting also to those studying 
_ man’s past is the discovery in the Crimea 

of two Neanderthal skeletons by the 


Russian scientist, Professor Bontish- 


Osmolovsky. This discovery extends the 


region of the Neanderthal man much 
further eastward than has hitherto been 
known, since the furthest east before the 
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present discovery was in Central Eu- 
rope. Africa, in addition to producing 
a famous child, has also revealed the 
largest dinosaur bones on record. A 
British Museum expedition working in 
the dinosaur beds at Tanganyika, for- 
merly German East Africa, has uncov- 
ered a fossil shoulder blade six feet two 
inches across. Man’s shoulder-blade 
measurement is about half a foot. 


OTHER RECENT SCIENTIFIC EVENTS 
WHEN distinguished scientists pon- 


dered over the problem of de- 
ciding the best scientific paper among 
the thousand or more delivered at the 
meeting of the American Association 


for the Advancement of Science just af- 


ter Christmas, they decided to award 
half of the $1,000 prize to Dr. Edwin 
Hubbie for his astronomical research 
work. Using the largest telescope in 
the world, the 100-inch reflector at the 


Carnegie Institution’s Mount Wilson 


Observatory, at Pasadena, Cal., Dr. Hub- 
ble has solved the mystery of the great 
heavenly objects that look like pin- 
wheels in the sky, the spiral nebulae. 
Nearly overhead in the sky at the pres- 
ent time is the most famous of these 


spirals, the Great Nebula of Andromeda. 


To our eyes viewing it from the earth 
it has several times the area of the full 
moon, although it is so faint that good 
sight is required to spot it in the heav- 
ens. In small telescopes it looks mere- 
ly like a cloud of matter, but when Dr. 
Hubble turned the great Mount Wilson 
100-inch telescope upon it he found that 


_ the outer ends of the spiral contain im- 


mense numbers of very faint stars, a 
hundred thousand to a million times 
fainter than the stars that the naked 
eye can see. A study of such photo- 
graphs and the application of known 
astronomical Jaws led him to set forth 
the following facts about the Androm- 
eda nebula: 

It is so distant that it takes light nearly 
a million years to travel from it to the 
earth. That is, it is some 6,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000 miles away. It is the most 
distant object known to science. It is as 


large and has as much stuff in it as our 
own galaxy. Its total light is one billion 
times that of the sun. It contains some 
three or four thousand million stars. 
In shape and form it is not-unlike the 
great stellar system or galaxy of which 
the Milky Way and most of the stars we 
see at night are a part and in which the 
sun and its revolving planets are but pin 
points. It is at four times as great a dis- 
tance as ever previously established for 
any celestial object, with the exception 
of the faint star cloud N. G. C. 6832, 
which Dr. Hubble has shown to be 750,- 
000 light years from the earth. It is an 
“island universe,” a concentration of 
stars, gaseous stuff, and perhaps even 
planets, out in the space‘of the great all- 
inclusive or super-universe and billions 
of miles away from other universes or 
galaxies like our own. And the spiral 
in the constellation Triangulum seems to 
be nearly a twin to that in Andromeda. 

How can evidence of such gigantic 
“universes” be obtained? First of all, 
Dr. Hubble’s photographs, better than 
any previously obtained, showed “dense 
swarms of actual stars” in the outer 
parts of spiral nebulae. Then it was 
found, by taking photographs night after 
night, that some of these stars were what 
is called Cepheid variables. They fluc- 
tuate in brightness, going through a 
period of sudden rise to brilliance and 
slow fall to dimness in times ranging 
from a few hours to fifty days. At 
maximum they range from 4,000 to 
8,000 times the sun’s brightness. This 
was the clue to the determination of the 
great distance of the nebulae. Some 
years ago Dr. Harlow Shapley of Har- 
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vard worked out a useful relationship 
between star brilliance and the period of 
these Cepheid variables, so named be- 
cause they are most prevalent in the con- 
stellation of Cepheus. He found that if 
the period of variation was known tue 
absolute brightness, dependent only 
upon the temperature of the star and not 
upon its distance from the earth, could 
be determined. A simple comparison of 
absolute brightness of the star with the 
brightness shown through the telescope 
tells the distance of the star from earth. 
When Dr. Hubble applied this law to the 
variable stars he discovered in the An- 
dromeda nebula he found that they were 
all about 930,000 light years away in 
another island universe. While 
Hubble is the first man to prove the 
distant existence of such vast conglom- 
erations of matter outside our own lo- 
cality of space, their character has been 
suspected for about a century. Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel, English astronomer of 
100 to 125 years ago, when he saw the 
spiral nebulae, poetically called them 
“sland universes.” The name _ stuck, 
and now Dr. Hubble has given it justifi- 
cation. Undoubtedly more distant spiral 
nebulae, now known to be stellar gal- 
axies, lie even further out in space. 
There are more than 100,000 of these 
spirals known to astronomers, and most 
of them, instead of being great patches 
of light like that in Andromeda, appear 
merely as points of light in telescopes 
and on photographs. Imagination totters 
when it attempts to conceive of the dis- 
_tances that must intervene between these 
galaxies or “universes” and our own. 
Space, or the super-universe, with the 
aid of Hubble, Einstein, and other scien- 
tists, has been swollen enormously in the 
past few years. 


Stupy or “Wuite Ants” 


Killing of the thousands of minute 
animals that inhabit termites or “white 
ants” and digest their woody food for 
them may seem an unimportant accom- 
plishment. Yet this is what won Dr. 


Dr. 
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L. R. Cleveland, National Research 
Council fellow working at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, the 
other half of the annual American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence prize. The microscopic protozoa 
that live in the digestive tracts and 
blood systems of man, animals and in- 
sects are mostly harmless or helpful, 
yet there are some that cause serious 
diseases, like malaria, sleeping sickness 
and dysentery. The importance of Dr. 
Cleveland’s success in killing the proto- 
zoa of termites without hurting their 
involuntary hosts lies not in the prac- 
tical application of this one accomplish- 
ment, although the method may be used 
in destroying troublesome “white ants,” 
but in the promise of new biological 
and medical methods that it contains. 
His new technic has possibilities of ap- 
plication in widely different fields rang- 
ing from the cure of disease to the 
protection of property. 

Dr. Cleveland’s studies began about 
five years ago, on the protozoa that in- 


‘habit the digestive systems of termites, 


or “white ants,” wood-eating insects 
very destructive to all timber structures 
in the Southern States and in all warm 
countries. He found that they played 
a very important réle in the lives of 
most species of these insects. In some 
termites half the body weight is made 
up of swarms of protozoa. Dr. Cleve- 
land, wondering whether these internal 
guests might not be necessary to the 
termites, sought for methods to kill 
them without killing the hosts. He 
found that this could be accomplished 
in any of three ways: (1) By keeping 
his termites at a temperature of about 
95 degrees Fahrenheit for twenty-four 
hours; (2) by starving them for a time; 
(3) by exposing them to air or pure 
oxygen under pressure. Under any one 
of these treatments the protozoa per- 
ished and the termites survived, 
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Surgery’s Advance Since 
the World War 


By JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


Authority on Pharmacy and Writer on Pharmaceutical Topics 


HE greatest benefit produced by 
the World War, it has been said, 
was the impetus it gave to prog- 

ress in medicine and surgery. Although 
some may question this, the fact re- 
mains that very remarkable advances 
have been made by physicians and 
surgeons who, under the stress of war, 
contributed new ideas and methods to 
the healer’s art. 

. Millions were killed on the battle- 
fields of Europe, yet the death rate 
among the wounded seems to have been 
about half of that in the Civil War. Of 
the 224,089 soldiers brought to the 
hospitals of the American forces in the 
World War, 13,691 succumbed as com- 
pared with a fatality toll of 31,976 from 
the 246,712 wounded in the Civil War. 
As was shown at the two International 
Congresses of Military Medicine, Sur- 
gery and Pharmacy, one held in Brus- 
sels in 1921] and the other in Rome in 
1923, both the Allies and the Central 
Powers developed unusual skill in car- 
ing for the disabled. Both sides were 
anxious to get their wounded back to 
duty in some form as soon as they 
could, hence the feats of surgery on 
both sides of the Hindenburg line. 

It is a saying among doctors that in 
military surgery most deaths are due 
to the wrong anesthetic, This, obvi- 
ously, is only a cynical way of empha- 
sizing the importance of choosing the 
right kind of an agent to induce uncon- 
sciousness. The British and the Ameri- 
can surgeons at the base hospitals made 
signal progress. Important as has been 
the service of ether and chloroform in 
alleviating suffering, these powerful 
anesthetics cannot be used indiscrim- 
inately. Chloroform, in fact, is disap- 
pearing from the operating room. The 
wounds in the World War, inflicted as 
they were by high-power projectiles and 
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often filled with jagged fragments of 
shell, were unusually painful, and it 
was considered necessary to provide a 
variety of anesthetics. Local and re- 
gional anesthetics were abundantly em- 
ployed, such as cocaine, and especially 
novocaine, the latter of which was just 
coming into general use about 1913, 
although surgeons had used it to a lim- 
ited extent ten years before. If a man 
can sit comfortably in a surgeon’s op- 
erating room these days and see the 
flashing of the keen scalpel above him 
and feel no pain, he should understand 
that he is getting the benefit of a tech- 
nique perfected on European battle- 
fields. 

One of the achievements of the World 
War was the performing of capital op- 
erations on injured men who had been 
made unconscious to sensation in the 
required region through the injection of 
local anesthetics into the lower spine. 
Nowadays, as this method has become 
more and more developed, patients un- 
dergo operations for appendicitis or for 
the removal of a kidney, chatting gayly 
with any friend who may desire to wit- 
ness the operation or give them the 
solace of his company. There are 
patients, however, who may not be in 
condition to take their anesthetics so 
unconcernedly, and to them, as an out- 
come of military surgery technique de- 
veloped during the war, gas and oxygen 
are administered. Very often, when 
wounds are deep and several bones are 
broken, the dressing of such injuries 
day by day is extremely painful to the 
patient, and he interferes with the sur- 
geon or nurse. For such cases oral an- 
esthesia, the invention of Captain James 
T. Gwathmey, a noted American author- 
ity on anesthesia, proved of much value. 
He put into the mouths of the sufferers 
a mixture composed of equal parts of 
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ether and some bland-oily substance, 
such as olive oil or petroleum jelly, 
flavored with peppermint. Between 
doses, he gave sips of port wine. This 
treatment, which tends to relieve pain 
in deep and ragged wounds, is now used 
in industrial accidents. 


New ANTISEPTICS 


One of the most important develop- 
ments in the treatment of wounds on the 
western front was the so-called deep 
antisepsis. It was not until about 1876, 
it will be remembered, that the re- 
searches of Pasteur, and their practical 
application by Lord Lister, began to 
revolutionize the whole art of surgery. 
In the Civil War wounds festered and 
gangrene developed, and late in the 
last century surgeons walking the hos- 
pitals were pleased to observe that 
wounds were “suppurating nicely” and 
had developed “laudable pus.” Pus 
went without laudation in the World 
War. The surgeons on both sides found 
they had to deal with wounds into which 
had been blown dirt from the trenches, 
bits of cloth from contaminated cloth- 
ing and all manner of harmful sub- 
stances. They probed deep to remove 
these sources of infection, cut away all 
the broken down tissue and kept the 
wound open for a time by flushing or 
irrigating it with salt solutions. The 
British surgeons in the early days of 
the conflict used the “salt pack’”—that 
is, they put tablets of salt in the wound 
with the gauze dressing. Subsequently 

Dr. Henry D. Dakin and Dr. Alexis 
Carrel prepared a hypochloride solu- 
tion which proved an especially valu- 
able disinfectant for deep wounds, as in 
its application it released free chlorine. 
It was at first very difficult to prepare, 
but finally it was made simply enough 
by passing chlorine through a solution 
of bicarbonate of soda. The German 
surgeons heard of the new antiseptic, 
but found such trouble in making it that 
they gave up the attempt. This dis- 
infecting fluid is now much used as a 
germ destroyer, since it has the advan- 
tage of being non-poisonous. German 
surgeons employed for deep antisepsis 


a solution which they called vuzin, after 
the name of the town of Vouziers, where 
it was first tested. It is a quinine de- 
rivative known as isocytl hydrocuprein. 
The surgeons of the Central Powers also 
prevented infection as much as possible 
by injections of Behring’s tetanus anti- 
toxin. Many a German who might have 
died of lockjaw thus was saved to fight 
another day. Soldiers who were pa- 
tients in hospitals located far to the rear 
were often placed in the bright sun- 
light, so that they might have the solar 
rays heal their wounds. This treatment 
was a rather leisurely one, but after the 
close of hostilities it was more per- 
fectly developed, and recently it has 
been employed with good results in the 
fight against tuberculosis. 
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Today, as a substitute for the military - 


conflict, we have the peace-time war in 
which the automobile, the railway, the 
machine shop, the chemical factory and 
the powder mill are likely to maim and 
painfully disfigure both rich and poor. 
In this field plastic surgery, so bril- 
liantly advanced in the World War, has 
proved a boon. Trench warfare meant 
broken jaws, torn faces, fractured 
skulls—penalties for lifting the head 
above the danger line. Often what we 
call features were torn away; human 
beings were robbed of the semblance of 
such. _ The surgeon and the dentist 
joined then in performing miracles of 


‘maxillo-facial surgery which astonished 


the scientific world. Noses were built 
up of tissue taken from other parts of 
the body; new chins and cheeks were 
made to repair the ruins of once comely 
countenances. Bone-grafting was brought 
to the perfection of art. In a rudimen- 
tary way face rebuilding had been prac- 
ticed for ages. The Hindoo tilemakers 
2,000 years ago replaced noses which 
had been cut off as a punishment for 
crimes; surgeons and artisans centuries 
ago fashioned substitutes for vanished 
lineaments. The modern plastic sur- 
gery of the hospitals in Europe and 
America is, however, actual flesh sculp- 
ture. Photographs, such as those which 
appear in the report of Dr. William S. 
Bainbridge, submitted to the United 
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States Navy, show the stages of progress 
from a horribly mutilated head to fea- 
tures so remodeled as to register an ex- 
pression once more. 

Dental ambulances sent abroad to 
keep the teeth of the army in good con- 
dition produced other benefits. The 
dentist ana the surgeon, owing to the 


need of their cooperating in the treat-— 


ment of wounds of the face and es- 
pecially of jaw injuries, joined hands 
in a new alliance with the physi- 
cian. The vast amount of clinical ma- 
terial revealed facts bearing on the re- 
lation of diseases and wounds of the 
jaws and of the organs of dentition 
which had not been even suspected. 
Strange swellings below the knee were 
traced to abscesses at the base of a 
tooth; functional disorders were found 
to be due to poisons let Joose into the 
system from infections beneath the 
gums, as shown by the telltale X-ray. As 
is often the case when new methods of 
treatment crowd suddenly to the fore, 
there are instances, undoubtedly, in 
which the prophets of pyrrhorea have 
been carried away by their own zeal 
and have pulled teeth they might better 
have saved. The average man or wo- 
man who goes to the dentist these days 
owes a great debt of gratitude to those 
surgeon dentists who labored so skill- 
fully and arduously at the European 
fronts. 


Minimum or AMPUTATIONS 


Amputations were numerous; it is the 
general opinion, however, that there 
were fewer avoidable ones than there 
were in any other war. It was neces- 
sary to get the one-armed and the one- 
legged back into some kind of service, 
if possible. Hence the signal progress 
of prosthetic surgery. Men who had 
lost both forearms found themselves 
equipped with artificial ones which had 
hands with which they could write. 
One-armed men, aided by ingenious de- 
vices which replaced their amputated 
members, worked at lathes. The stand- 
ard Red Cross artificial leg had not only 
a knee joint which was almost alive, 
but feet which could be readily flexed 


at the union of the toes and the meta- 
tarsals. Veterans of the World War 
lacking a leg were able to return to 
their accustomed occupations and even 
to join in sports and dance. Those who 
in this year of 1925 may lose a limb 
through accident have far more chance 
to get efficient mechanical substitutes 
than they had before the improvements 
in prosthetic appliances developed in 
the reconstruction camps. The surgeon 
and the physician had an important part 


in the rehabilitation of the disabled sol- | 


diers. New treatments, such as various 
forms of exercise, active and passive, 
were developed for the restoration of 
wasted limbs. Methods were also per- 
fected for training left arms to do the 
work of right ones; and for the general 
re-education of those who had been so 
injured that they could not go back to 
their previous occupations. <A direct 
outcome of this form of restoration is 
the great movement through which the 
victims of industrial accidents are 
placed in reconstruction hospitals and 
rehabilitation institutes where modern 
methods may aid them to overcome mis- 
fortune’s handicap. Centuries ago a 
humanitarian had this vision of aiding 
the disabled, and the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society about twenty years ago 
established a bureau for the same pur- 
pose; out of the care of the wounded 
during the war came practical methods 
which have saved many thousands of the 
maimed from poverty and beggary. 


The medical profession had to find 
methods for protection against poison 
gas. Masks were accordingly invented 
with canisters filled with neutralizing 
and filtering compounds. At first there 
had been nothing available but respira- 
tors, crude and inefficient devices, and 
then came the final model of the United 
States Army mask which protected the 
wearer from practically every deadly 
gas and yet permitted him to move and 
talk with freedom and to run long dis- 
tances without fatigue from forced 
breathing. To industry the chemical 
warfare gave a mask which has saved 
many lives from the fumes of chemical 
explosions, such as those which some- 
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times occur in ammonia plants, and the 
war mask has proved a boon to fire- 
men and mine rescue squads. Then, 
too, a revolution came about in the 
manufacture of chlorine, a basis of dis- 
infectants and the means of safeguard- 
ing the water supplies of large com- 
munities by chlorination. When the 
pandemic Spanish influenza swept the 
world in 1918-19 and caused such havoc 
among civil populations, military doc- 
tors reported that soldiers in areas 
where poison gas had been used seemed 
to be immune from the scourge. The 
medical profession at that time was so 
occupied in the war that it did not have 
the full opportunity for research; even 
then, however, it saw that chlorine had 
a distinct use as a remedy for influenza, 
and chlorine has since been employed 
to advantage. From the poison gases 
of war valuable disinfectants and 
germicides, and also insecticides, have 
been evolved. Cynagon bromide, for 
example, has taken the place of the 
deadly hydrocyanic or prussic acid gas 
in the extermination of vermin in many 
places, although, as the press reports 
from time to time, the older preparation 
is still used by the ignorant and takes 
its inevitable death toll of human beings 
wherever they are exposed to the fumes. 


The doctor of medicine in the World 
War performed feats on a parity with 
those of the surgeon. The greatest 
achievement of the physician was his 
fight against epidemics of all kinds, for 
he truly made the relative losses from 
disease lower than they have ever been 
in any conflict. Glance, for instance, 
at this official list of the German cas- 
ualties: 

Killed in battle and died of wounds 1,531,048 


IMS Tin oer ue sctiay cneacc ooh Sheds cao nae 991,340 
LU iV (ie Rent ay Rete es pera: 4,211,469 
Wicd Ot ediseases 1. saa oe eee eee 155,013 

SRO TALIM pe Satie tes chs eae ee 6,888,013 


In the American Expeditionary Force 
only a few regiments made up the ros- 
ter of those who succumbed to illness, 
for the army death rate from disease 
was only 16.87 per thousand. In our 
own Civil War the death rate from dis- 
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ease was 61.67 per thousand, or about 


four times as great as that in the World 
War. The German losses from actual 
battle were fully ten times more than 
those from sickness; indeed, medical 
and sanitary science minimized the 
deaths from epidemics in all armies. 
When the United States fought, Spain 
one soldier out of every five had typhoid 
fever and one out of every 2,700 died 
of it. In the war with the Central 
Powers only 1,038 cases of typhoid oc- 
curred in the whole American Army, 
and of these 158 had a fatal termination. 
At the same rate of hospital admission 
as that in the Spanish-American War, 
our forces overseas and elsewhere 
should have had 291,637 typhoid cases 
with a mortality list of 30,916. This 
virtual freedom of the American Army 
and Navy from typhoid was due to 
the vaccination of the troops against 
the disease. The vaccine had been per- 
fected before that, but it had its final 
and conclusive tests in the army camps. 
There had been a few hardy souls who 
had volunteered to use it, but with the 
declaration of war its use became com- 
pulsory. 
water and adequate sanitation did much 
to keep down the ravages of this scourge 
of armies, but for all that vaccines and 
sera were the dominant factors in the 
successful campaign against epidemics. 


Vaccination Now CusToMARy 


Prophylactic methods have now be- 
come mere incidents of American life. 
If a tourist plans to visit strange coun- 
tries about whose sanitation he has 
doubts he goes to his physician for 
typhoid inoculation. He may be revac- 
cinated for smallpox and also take the 
anti-cholera remedies. Nurses entering 
a training school take the triple inocula- 
tion as a necessary condition of admis- 
sion. Since the World War Americans 
have accepted these precautions in a 
spirit of soldierly discipline. Modern 
vaccination has not the inconvenience of 
the unsightly scars of other days, for 
only small punctures are now made. The 
triple treatment, however, does give a 
few bad half hours. The great value 
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of a tetanus antitoxin was also demon- 
strated during the war and inoculation 
against the dreaded typhus produced ex- 
cellent results. The American chemists 
developed the manufacture of such effi- 
cacious remedies as salvarsan, which 
had been made entirely in Germany, 
and the American physicians did much 
to prevent the spread of diseases for 
which those remedies were required and 
to reduce their ravages. 

Physicians and dietitians were com- 
pelled to face many problems of nutri- 
tion. This was especially the case in 
Germany and Austria, where there were 
marked deficiencies in food. The Amer- 
ican doctors had to guard our forces 
against maladies due to changes of cli- 
mate and water and variation in rations. 
Both during the war and since the med- 
ical profession made intensive studies 
of such diseases as beri-beri, scurvy and 
pellagra. This attention to food preb- 
lems helped to focus attention on all 
diseases due to faults of metabolism, 
such as corpulence and diabetes. The 
brilliant investigation of Dr. Banting 
and his associates resulting in the dis- 
covery of the ferment insulin now used 
in treating diabetes may be considered 
as an outcome of the war problems of 
medicine. 

Ministering to the mind diseased was 
a duty which devolved upon the medical 
men throughout all the four years of 
conflict. Brains and nerves gave way 
in the horrors of carnage. Hysteria, in- 
sanity, shell-shock and many abnormal 
states developed. That art of mind meas- 
uring, psychiatry, naturally advanced 
with so many cases for study and ob- 
servation. In recruiting the American 
forces extensive use of that method of 
testing mental normality known as the 
Binet test was extensively employed. 
At the congress in Rome, where leading 
physicians and surgeons of thirty-four 
nations were represented, the general 
opinion was that the cases of mental 
and nervous breakdown were about the 
same as they would have been in the 
same individuals if they had been sub- 
jected to unusual’ strains and shock in 
times of peace. The great emergency 
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revealed the weakness—a weakness that 
might have been detected before many 
of those sufferers from psychoses en- 
tered the service. 

This conclusion does not in any way 
detract from the seriousness of mental 
disorders which were incipient. It. 
rather draws attention to the need for 
increased watchfulness over the weak, 
for it is evident that there are many 
persons who, owing either to lack of 
stamina or to constitutional peculiari- 
ties, are subnormal. The influence of the 
mysterious hidden ducts of the body, 
such as the thyroid and the pituitary 
body, is not thoroughly understood. 
Their secretions may make heroes or 
cowards in war, successes or failures 
in the struggle of life. 


Great War Lesson 


A great lesson of the war was pro- 
vided by the draft, which revealed so 
many imperfect bodies and often defi- 
cient minds among men less than 30 
years of age. Many men who did pass 
all the requirements for active service 
still had minor physical defects which 
they were able to overcome. They were 
roused to the need of keeping them- 
selves fit by knowing their exact physi- 
cal condition and taking means to cor- 
rect their failings in time. Among the 
American veterans of the World War, 
therefore, many undergo examination at 
regular intervals and some are following 
the latest development of preventive 
medicine by retaining physicians to keep 
them well rather than to attend them 
when they are ill. Many more years may 
pass before medicine reaches the goal of 
the ages, disease prevention. The disci- 
plined men who were in that great con- 
flict, where they learned the advantages 
of preventing at the outset diseases more 
destructive than the sword, are likely to 
be the nucleus from which this pro- 
gressive movement will come. The final 
legacy bequeathed by the war to peace 
would then be the development of the 
healing art on lines which would make 
for longer, more efficient and happier 
lives and the amelioration of the race. 
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Madagascar—Storehouse " 
of Untold Riches 


By WILLIAM H. SCHEJFLEY 


Member of the Faculty of Indiana University 


Fair held at Tananarivo, the Is- 

land of Madagascar has recently 
attracted much attention. It has been 
the subject of many articles, not only 
in French newspapers, but also in the 
press of Italy, Belgium, England and 
South America. This is not surprising 
when we remember that in Madagascar 
France has a magnificent colony, rich 
in economic resources. 

Discovered by the Portuguese in 1500, 
Madagascar received its first nucleus 
of French emigrants during Richelieu’s 
Ministry. For two centuries possession 
of the island was tenaciously disputed 
by France and England. Not until 1892 
did it pass under French sovereignty. 
Shortly afterward a revolt of the na- 
tives necessitated the sending of a mili- 
tary expedition from France. It was 
General Galliéni, assisted by Joffre and 
Lyautey, who pacified and reorganized 
Madagascar. At that time the island 
completely lacked modern economic 
equipment. It had neither roads nor 
bridges, neither docks nor factories. 
Sanitation was in a primitive state. An- 
archy and caprice retarded the progress 
of civilization. 

Since the French occupation the col- 
ony has made rapid strides in agricul- 
ture, industry and education. Its com- 
merce, which amounted to only 17,000,- 
000 francs in 1896, had by 1920 ex- 
panded to, 550,000,000 francs. Under 
able Governors like M. Augagneur and 
M. Garbit, the present occupant, a far- 
reaching program of public works has 
been planned and partly executed. 
Thanks to a sound financial administra- 
tion, the colony needs no assistance. Its 
social institutions are established on a 
firm basis. Order and security have 
eliminated political unrest. Indeed, for 
the European War Madagascar con- 


(2) rer especially to the Sample 


‘ened most interest. 


tributed 45,000 men, besides donating 
to the mother country millions of francs 
in money and generous quantities of 
raw materials. Contributions on such 
a scale were made possible by the col- 
ony’s extensive resources. 

With a length of 900 miles and an 
average width of 270, Madagascar near- 
ly equals the combined area of France. 
Belgium and Holland. Its coast of 3,000 
miles affords excellent harbors. The 
lakes and streams abound in fish. Con- 
siderable water power can be harnessed. 
To the diversity of the climate corre- 
sponds a surprising variety of prod- 
ucts. Whereas tropical plants thrive 
along the coast and in the lowlands, Eu- 
ropean crops are cultivated on the 
plateaus. Although stockraising and 
forestry are important, the mineral 
wealth of Madagascar has of late awak- 
The subsoil con- 
tains virtually all the valuable minerals. 
Coal and petroleum have been found in 
various places, but their production on 
a large scale will require improved ma- 
chinery and concentration of effort. Ac-~ 
cording to the latest official bulletins, 
Madagascar seems destined to rank at 
the head of France’s oil-producing ter- 
ritories. Lignite and peat are abundant. 
There exist extensive iron deposits. Nu- 
merous outcrops of copper are known. 
The extraction of nickel and lead bids 
fair to develop in the near future, as the 
veins of both yield a rich mineral con- 
tent. For years the natives of Mada- 
gascar have washed gold. However, to 
put this industry on a commercial basis, 
up-to-date machinery is indispensable. 


Chief among the valuable mineral 
deposits of Madagascar are graphite, 
mica, radioactive substances and pre- 
cious stones. Probably no other coun- 
try is so rich in all of these. Since 
1909, especially, important deposits of 
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graphite have been discovered. In 1917 
native production attained 35,000 tons. 
During the war, indeed, it was princi- 
pally the mines of Madagascar that sup- 
plied France, England and America. 
Unhappily, since the armistice the in- 
dustry has suffered from the general 
commercial slump. As the graphite de- 
posits of Madagascar extend for 800 
miles, the colony will doubtless remain 
the world’s leading source of supply. 
Until lately France was dependent upon 
other countries for mica. Although this 
mineral was known to exist in Mada- 
gascar, prospectors did not deem the in- 
dustry commercially profitable. Early 
in the war, however, Great Britain de- 
cided to reserve for her- dominions a 
monopoly of the commodity. Conse- 
quently, France had to turn to Madagas- 
car. Production on the island devel- 
oped rapidly and is still satisfactorily 
expanding. Excep- 
tionally rare depos- 
its of uraniferous 
radioactive minerals 
have lately been dis- 
covered on the cen- 
tral plateau. In the 
near future Mada- 
gascar will be able 
not only to supply 
the radium require- 
ments of France but 
probably to surpass 
even Austrian and 
American _ produc- 
tion. Moreover, sci- 
entists affirm that 
the radioactive min- 
era] waters of Ant- 
sirabé, a city on the 
central plateau south 
of Tananarivo, are 
superior to those of 
Vichy. This fact ac- 
counts for the new 
thermal station at 
the former place. 


In the production 
of precious. stones 
Madagascar easily 
excels all other 
French — dependen- 
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cies. Among a score of gems found on 
the island may be mentioned the beryl, 
the garnet, the orthose, the topaz, the 
amethyst and the tourmaline. A con- 
stant extension of the field of discovery 
warrants bright hopes for this industry. 
For as the beds of Brazil and India ap- 
proach exhaustion, ornamental stones 
cannot fail to increase in value. 
Promising, too, is Madagascar’s fu- 
ture as regards forest products. Her 
30,000,000 acres of timber exhibit a 
large variety of species, many of them 
suitable for cabinet woods, building 
lumber, railroad and like parposes. 
This industry, like most others, only re- 
quires capital and labor. The same 
may be said of agriculture and _stock- 
raising on the island. One feels be- 
wildered at the imposing array of na- 
tive crops—rice, maize, manioc, peas, 
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peanuts, sugarcane, cotton, cocoa, va- 
nilla, cloves, tobacco and rubber, to say 
nothing of fruits and silk culture. Rice, 
besides serving as the native staple, is 
largely exported. From manioc_ the 
natives prepare a bread esteemed by 
Europeans. In 1921 Madagascar fur- 
nished half the world supply of vanilla. 
Her exportation of coffee and cloves is 
steadily growing. Each year the natives 
plant some 25,000 acres to peanuts, 
70,000 acres to African peas and 250,- 
000 acres to maize. All the tropical 
fruits grow along the coast. Further, 
the Department of Agriculture has in- 
troduced such fruits as the apple, the 
peach and the plum. Stock breeding is 
in a flourishing state. The Malagasy, 
as the natives of Madagascar are called, 
are essentially a pastoral people, as 
witness their 10,000,000 head of cattle. 
These large herds enable them to export 
or to sell to the packing houses 250,000 
animals each year. Their sheep, how- 


ever, are of inferior breeds. While 
hogs are raised rather extensively, 
horses, introduced in 1815, number 


scarcely 5,000. Ostrich farming yields 
excellent returns. 


CapttaL NEEDED 


Naturally “big business” is still in its 
infancy. Yet in the larger towns one 
finds modern mills and factories. The 
urgent need is for improved machinery, 
owing to the scarcity of labor (the total 
population being only 3,400,000). 
Noteworthy among the native industries 
are pottery, weaving, spinning and the 
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making of hats. For handmade laces 
Madagascar ranks high in the world’s 
markets. The dissemination of educa- 
tion on the island will gradually stim- 
ulate modern industry. The colony 
can already boast of some splendid 
educational institutions. The public 
schools, numbering about 850, impart in- 
struction to 90,000 pupils, and in the 
500 private schools there are some 
40,000 pupils. 

By virtue of its favored position, 
Madagascar seems destined to become 
an economic centre of the islands and 
countries bathed by the Indian Ocean. 
But before this is possible much capital 
is necessary. One of the primary pur- 
poses of the Sample Fair was to inter- 
est capitalists in Madagascar’s public 
works. At present, to be sure, the island 
possesses indispensable social utilities, 
some good highways, 450 miles of rail- 
way, as many miles of canal, one mod- 
ern harbor at Tamatave, and a gigantic 
wireless station at Tananarivo. But 
such improvements, though creditable 
considering the short period of French 
occupation, are inadequate for a coun- 
try so potentially rich. Hence the new 
program of public works. When com- 
pleted this will more than treble pres- 
ent equipment, especially as regards 
railroads, highways, interurban lines, 
docks, wireless stations and the har- 
nessing of water power. A judicious 
exploitation of its vast resources will, if 
combined with education and social 


progress, transform Madagascar into a 
country worthy of its exceptional op- 
portunities, 
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a Yugoslav Electoral Victory 


for Conservatism 


By GORDON GORDON - SMITH 


A Newspaper Correspondent who Served as an Officer in the Serbian Army 


HE general election held in the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes (popularly known 

as Yugoslavia) on Feb. 8, 1925, had 

one definite result—the return of a 

clear majority for the Pashitch Gov- 

ernment. As that Government, at the 
dissolution of the Parliament, was in 

a minority of over twenty votes, the 

gain was a considerable one. At the 

same time the Government majority— 
nine votes—was not a large one. 

The exact figures were: Radicals 
(who in Yugoslavia, in spite of their 
name, are really the Conservative 
Party) led by Nicolas Pashitch, 141; 
Dissident Democrats, under the leader- 
ship of Svetozar Pribitchevitch, 21; 
Croatian Peasant Party, which declares 
itself Republican and of which Stefan 
Raditch is the chief, 68; the Demo- 
cratic Party, headed by Liouba Davido- 
vitch, 39; the Slovene Clerical Party, 
of which Father Koroshetz is leader, 
19, and the Mussulman Bosnian Party, 
under Dr. Ahmed Spaho, 13. The re- 
maining 14 seats were scattered among 
the forty-odd political parties which 
presented themselves before the elec- 
tors. Not a single Communist or So- 
cialist succeeded in securing election. 
The Radicals and Dissident Democrats, 
with 162 seats out of a total House of 
315, formed the Government majority. 

The issue before the electors was the 
reform of the Constitution voted on 
June 23, 1920, known as the Vidovdan 
Constitution, owing to the fact that it 
was adopted on Vidovdan, or Kossovo 
Day, the great Serbian national festi- 
val. When the Constituent Assembly 
met in 1919 to draw up the Constitution 
of the new Kingdom, two proposals 
were put forward. One was that the ex- 
isting provincial organizations—Serbia, 
Montenegro, Croatia, Bosnia, Herzego- 


vina, Slovenia, and so forth—be abol- 
ished and that the country be divided 
into twenty-three administrative regions 
or departments, each under a Prefect, 
appointed by the central Government 
at Belgrade and responsible to the Min- 
ister of the Interior. The departments 
were divided into districts, each under 
a Subprefect, and these, in their turn, 
into communes, each with its Mayor 
and Municipal Council. The idea was 
that, when the Minister of the Interior 
in Belgrade pressed the button, the 
whole administrative machine would 
move. At the same time large pewers 
of local autonomy were accorded to the 
departments. Each was given a depart- 
mental council, elected by universal 
suffrage, which, under the Prefect, man- 
aged its affairs. This Constitution was 
modeled on that of the present French 
Republic. 

The opponents of this centralized 
form of government were in favor of 
the maintenance of the existing pro- 
vincial divisions and desired that these 
should be given a large measure of 
self-government, each with its provin- 
cial legislature and autonomous _ad- 
ministration. The National Parliament 
at Belgrade, under this scheme, would 
concern itself only with purely national 
affairs, the army and navy, national 
finances, foreign policy and diplomatic 
representation, customs, tariffs and sim- 
ilar matters. This was a Federal Consti- 
tution more on the Swiss model, which 
gives each canton its separate autono- 
mous Government and where the Federal 
Parliament in Berne occupies itself only 
with national questions. 

The partisans of provincial autonomy 
based their claims on the difference of 
the culture and political training of the 
various sections of the kingdom. The 


Serbs, they argued, had for 500 years 
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been under the domination of the Turks 
and had only achieved their indepen- 
dence a little over a century ago, and 
their culture and civilization was, there- 
fore, strongly tinged with Orientalism. 
- On the other hand, during all that time 
Croatia and the other Serbo-Croatian 
provinces had formed part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. The inhabi- 
tants had to look to the universities 
and high schools of Vienna and other 
centres for their intellectual training; 
many had served as officers in the im- 
perial army and navy or as officials of 
the imperial civil service; and the aris- 
tocracy had frequented the imperial 
court. Thus, though the Serbo-Croat 
provinces had never ceased to struggle 
to preserve their national life, their 
culture and civilization had developed 
along Austrian lines and differed from 
that of Serbia. They were, therefore, 
of opinion that the idiosyncrasies of 
the various sections of the new Kingdom 
should be respected and the process of 
assimilation made a gradual one. 


CASE FOR CENTRALIZATION 


These views were not shared in Ser- 
bia. Such an autonomous régime, the 
Serbs argued, would only tend to per- 
petuate differences in temperament, cul- 
ture and political point of view, and 
might even sow the seeds of eventual 
disruption. It was further pointed out 
that the new Kingdom owed its exist- 
ence and independence to the courage 
and valor of the Serbian Army in the 
World War, that Serbia had been free 
and independent for over a century and 
had in consequence an experience in 
political life and the art of government 
which was lacking in the Serbo-Croat 
provinces, which had for centuries been 
held in subjection and practically ex- 
cluded from political life by their 
Habsburg oppressors. Belgrade, they 
further maintained, was the natural 
capital of the country; the Serbian dy- 
nasty of Karageorgevitch had been rec- 
ognized and accepted as the reigning 
house; while the former Serbian King- 
dom was the rallying point of the new 
régime. 
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The centralist point of view carried 
the day and the Constitution was voted 
on these lines. The Croatian Peasant 
Party, led by Stefan Raditch, refused, 
however, to disarm. Its seventy mem- 
bers declined to take their seats in the 
Belgrade Parliament, regarding them- 
selves rather as the Provincial Diet of 
the autonomous Croatia of their dreams. 
Though from his own point of view 
Raditch’s strategy might have been 
sound, tactically it was a mistake, as 
the refusal of his seventy followers to 
take their seats assured the domination 
of the Belgrade Parliament by the Rad- 
ical Party, led by Pashitch. At the 
same time Raditch carried on his agita- 
tion with such violence that the Govern- 


. ment ordered his arrest and prosecu- 


tion. He escaped arrest, however, by 
fleeing to London. 

In the Spring of 1924 the Opposition 
in the Belgrade Parliament—Demo- 
crats, Slovene Clericals and Mussulman 
Bosnians—came together and formed a 
powerful bloc, with the object of over- 
throwing the Pashitch Government. As, 
however, it could muster only about 
90 votes, while Pashitch’s supporters 
numbered 107, Liouba Davidovitch, the 
leader of the Democratic Party, began 
negotiating with Raditch (who mean- 
time had gone to Vienna) with a view 
to getting him to abandon his policy 
of abstention and send a sufficient num- 
ber of his followers to Belgrade to put 
the Pashitch Government in a minority. 
Raditch agreed to this, and thirty of 
his followers took their seats. Being 
thus placed in a minority, Pashitch re- 
signed. A day or two later, however, 
he succeeded in inducing Svetozar Pri- 
bitchevitch and fourteen members of the 
Democratic Party to secede from it and 
join the Radicals. This again gave 
Pashitch a majority, and he formed a 
new Government. \ 


The Opposition now addressed a 
fresh appeal to Raditch, who ordered 


the balance of his party to take their 
seats. As soon as their mandates had 
been verified and they took up their 
parliamentary duties Pashitch, before 
an adverse vote could be taken, ad- 
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- journed the Parliament for a period of 
three months. This action roused vio- 
lent protests from the Opposition, which 
declared the action of the Premier un- 
constitutional. A week or two later he 
was forced to give way and reassemble 
Parliament. At the same time he asked 
King Alexander to give him a decree 
of dissolution and, when this was _ re- 
fused, his Government resigned. The 
King then sent for Davidovitch and 
entrusted him with the formation of a 
Government. The Davidovitch Cabinet, 
however, soon found itself greatly em- 
barrassed by the action of Raditch. 

The Croatian leader left Vienna for 
Moscow, where he conferred with rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Government. 
A few days later it was announced that 
he had officially affiliated the Croatian 
Peasant Party with the Bolshevist Peas- 
ant International. On his return to 
Zagreb he made a number of violent 
speeches, many of them of a contradic- 
tory nature, and emphasized the repub- 
lican aims of his party. Though his, 
followers continued to give a general 
support to the Davidovitch Cabinet, it 
was obviously of such a precarious na- 
ture as to weaken greatly the Premier’s 
. prestige. The situation was rendered 
still more critical by the resignation of 
General Hadjitch, the Minister of War, 
because of the demand made by Raditch 
for the reduction of the army by one 
half. 

RapitcH’s ATTITUDE 


Davidovitch’s position became a very 
dificult one. His Government depended 
for its existence on the support of a 
party opposed to the monarchy and the 
existing régime. Ja order to clarify 
the situation the Premier insisted that 
Raditch should allow four of his fol- 
lowers to accept portfolios in the Gov- 
ernment and thereby become jointly 
responsible for its policy and platform, 
and that he himself should give clear 
and binding declarations as to his exact 
aims. This Raditch refused to do. Un- 
der such circumstances it became im- 
possible for Davidovitch to continue to 
accept his support, and the Cabinet re- 
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signed. As no political leader com- 
manded a majority in the Parliament, 
King Alexander, after an abortive at- 
tempt to bring about a coalition gov- 
ernment, in which both Radicals and 
Democrats would be represented, had 
again to send for Pashitch as the leader 
of the largest political party in the Par- 
liament. Being without a majority, 
Pashitch made his acceptance contingent 
on his being given a decree of dissolu- 
tion, which this time King Alexander 
accorded him. Parliament was at once 
dissolved and the date of the general 
election fixed for Feb. 8. 


One of the first acts of the new Gov- 
ernment was to order the arrest of 


‘Raditch and his principal supporters 


on account of the affiliation of their 
party with the Bolshevist Peasant Inter- 
national. The police, however, failed 
to. find Raditch, who was supposed to 
have fled to Switzerland. The prose- 
cution of his lieutenants failed, how- 
ever, the tribunal at Zagreb declaring 
the evidence against them insufficient 
to justify their arrest and prosecution. 
A few days later the Zagreb police dis- 
covered Raditch concealed in a secret 
chamber in the house of his son-in-law, 
which had been specially prepared for 
him. The Government further declared 
that it was in possession of evidence 
showing that the Croatian leader had 
not only had relations with the Russian 
Bolsheviki, but also with Todor Alex- 
androv, the notorious Bulgarian comi- 
tadji chief, and other members of the 
Macedonian Revolutionary Committee, 
which organized the raiding of South- 
ern Serbia by armed bands. 


During the election political passion 
ran high in both camps. In many in- 
stances there were physical conflicts 
between the rival forces, with broken 
heads on both sides. Tales of terrorism 
exercised by the Government were 
spread broadcast, but curiously enough 
the more sensational reports came 
chiefly from Vienna, Rome and other 
centres unfriendly to the Yugoslav 
State. If any terrorism was attempted, 
it must have been singularly ineffica- 
cious, as Raditch’s party secured 68 in- 
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stead of the 70 it had in the previous 
Parliament. There was but little change 
in the Democratic, Slovene and Bosnian 
Parties. The Dissident Democrats, on 
the other hand, gained six seats, chiefly 
at the expense of Davidovitch’s fol- 
lowing. A number of Radicals were 
returned for Southern Serbia, replacing 
the former Moslem members. 

It was claimed that the result of the 
election meant that, though Pashitch 
secured a small majority, there was 
still a solid phalanx of 149 Opposition 
members pledged to demand a repeal 
of the centralized form of government 
and its replacement by a Federal State 
with political autonomy. This, how- 
ever, was not so. The Democrats, led 
by Davidovitch, voted the Vidovdan 
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Constitution, and though they were pre- 
pared to modify it in some details, they 
were nevertheless upholders of the exist- 
ing form of government. 

One point in favor of the Govern- 
ment was the striking and remarkable 
progress made in the economic life of 
the country. In spite of all the months 
of political uncertainty, business showed 
continual improvement. The budget 
was balanced, exports were considerably 
in excess of imports, while the dinar, 
the currency unit, was steadily rising 
in value. The railway receipts im- 
proved most satisfactorily, and the rev- 
enues from the Government monopo- 
lies—tobacco, salt, cigarette paper and 
stamped paper—more than doubled in 
the last three years. 


' 


DEATHS OF PERSONS OF PROMINENCE 


ARNOLD W. panee: American architect 
and designer of many important college build- 
ings, at New York, on Feb. 14, aged 67. 


Mercuet H. De Youne, publisher of The 
San Francisco Chronicle and Republican 
politician, at San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 15, 
aged 75. 


Freperick W. Upxam, Treasurer of the 
Republican National Committee 1916-24, at 
Palm Beach, Fla., Feb. 15, aged 64. 


Avpison G. Procror, last surviving delegate 
to the convention in Chicago which nominated 
Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency in 1860, 
at Chicago, JIl., Feb. 16, aged 87. 


Georce Sicerson, Irish scholar and states- 
man and former member of the Free State Sen- 


ate, at Dublin, Feb. 17, aged 86. 


James LANne Aten, American novelist, at 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 18, aged 75. 


Marion L. Burron, American educator and 
President of the University of Michigan, at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 18, aged 50. 

Jos E. Hepces, American lawyer and Re- 
publican leader, at Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 
22, aged 63. 

Sir Cuirrorp C. Auisurt, British physicist, 
at Cambridge, England, Feb. 21. 

A. BaLpwin SLOANE, composer of musical 
comedies, at Red Bank, N. J., Feb. 21, aged 52. 


Mayor Gen. JAMes Harrison Witson, fore- 


“most cavalry leader of the Union Army during 


the Civil War, at Wilmington, Del., Feb. 23, 
aged 87. 

HysALmAr Brantinc, Swedish statesman and 
three times Socialist Premier of that nation, at 
Stockholm, Feb. 24. He was also a member 
of the Council of the League of Nations. 

Mepit~ McCormick, senior United States 
Senator from Illinois, at Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 25, aged 48. 

FriepricH Epert, President of Germany, at 
Berlin, Feb. 28, aged 54. 

Frank Moore Cosy, editor of the Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, March 3, at New York, 
N. Y., aged 60. 

Moritz Moszkowsk1, German composer, at 

Paris, March 9, aged 70. Herr peakee 
also won renown as a pianist. 

Witiiarp Leroy Mercatr, American Jand- 
scape painter, at New York, N. Y., March 9, 
aged 67. 

Dr. Max Bernstern, Bavarian jurist, author 
and critic, at Munich, Bavaria, March 9, 
aged 71. 

WittrAm A. Quayte, D. D., Bishop of Kan- 
sas, at Baldwin, Kan., March 9, aged 65. 
Bishop Quayle was nationally known as a 
Chautauqua lecturer. 
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slot last days of February and the 
first four days of March in each 
of the odd years are always filled 
with the tumult of an expiring Con- 
gress. A hundred and thirty years’ ex- 
perience has not persuaded Congress to 
lay out a systematic program of legisla- 
tion for the last months of the Congres- 
sional session, to be carried out by dis- 
posing of one item after another. Hence 
the annual struggle between the two 
houses, between the committees of each 
and between the individual members of 
the committees, to rescue particular 
measures and secure their passage. 

For the first time since 1873 Con- 
gress increased the salaries of members, 
from $7,500 to $10,000 a year. The sal- 
aries of Vice President, the Speaker of 
the House and members of the Cabinet 
were also raised—from $12,000 to $15,- 
000. The bill was passed in both 
houses without a roll-call, the Senate 
finally deciding by 69 to 18 not to re- 
open the question, after the two houses 
were agreed. The bill was duly signed 
by the President, who was understood 
to have taken the view that the salaries 
of legislators was a legislative function. 

An important part of the organization 
of Congress is not mentioned in the 
Constitution or subject to statutes. That 
is the committees, which are wholly the 
creatures of the House and the Senate, 
and which may be altered at any time 
by either body. In these committees 
members of both houses find their 
chief opportunity for effecting legisla- 
tion. Until 1911 the Speaker of the 
House appointed the committees, but 
they are now nominated in each house 
by a committee. Attention has been di- 
rected to this machinery through a deci- 
sion of the Republican leaders to take at 
their word the dozen Republicans who 
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supported a third party ticket at the last 
election by leaving them out of the list 
of regular Republicans, all of whom 
normally receive some kind of commit- 
tee appointments as members of the ma- 
jority party. This meant that Senator 
La Follette, in the Senate, and his 
friends were dropped to places at the 
foot of the list allowed to minor parties’ 
for the Congress of 1925-26. Mean- 
while the Republicans elected to the new 
House took the unusual step of holding 
a caucus to nominate the Speaker in ad- 
vance. The two candidates were Mad- 
den of Illinois and Nicholas Longworth 
of Ohio, son-in-law of the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt. The latter was 
easily nominated, by 160 to 89. 
Among the bills which after long de- 
bates and attempted adjustments be- 
tween the two houses seemed likely to 
pass, but were left in the unfinished 
business, were the Muscle Shoals bill, 
several bills for the relief of agricul- 
ture, a general pension bill to bring the 
pension system into harmony, a bill to 
permit national banks to set up branches 
and a general public buildings bill, sup- 
posed to be favored by the President. 


THE PRESIDENT 


Into the legislative tangle President 
Coolidge chose not to enter. He un- 
doubtedly desired action on the Muscle 
Shoals, on farm relief and on the World 
Court, but he used no visible personal 
pressure upon the members of the 
houses. The last act of his first term 
was to sign the Postal bill. By the oath 
of office propounded by Chief Justice 
Taft on March 4, 1925, Calvin Coolidge 
for the first time became President of 
the United States by right of election to 
that office. 

An evidence of the coolness and sim- 
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plicity of the President was his success 
in preventing an elaborate and expen- 
sive inaugural ceremony. Like Harding, 
he eliminated the proposed inaugural 
ball. He insisted that there should be 
no large military parade. The actual 
ceremony consisted of riding at the head 
of a very moderate procession of twelve 
automobiles conveying the White House 
party, a small number of troops, some 
committees and District authorities and 
nineteen Governors or Lieutenant Goy- 
ernors of States, with small staffs. 


The inaugural address, which was the 
first of its kind to be broadcast and 
which was heard with reasonable dis- 
tinctness by millions of people, began 
with a clear statement of the relation of 
the United States to the “results of the 
great conflict of 1914-1918.” This was 
followed by recognition of the fact that 
“we extended our domain over distant 
islands in order to safeguard our own 
interests and accepted the consequent ob- 
ligation to bestow justice and liberty 
upon less favored peoples.” As a basis 
of foreign policy the President urged on 
the nation “to continue to be distinc- 
tively American.” With regard to pre- 
paredness, he insists on “such a military 
force as comports the dignity and se- 
curity of a great people, but it should 
be a balanced force’—that is, an in- 
strument both of security and peace. In 
the field of international organization 
he desired further disarmament by 
agreement and “our adherence to the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice.” As a friend of international 
peace, he repeated the determination 
“not to become implicated _ in the politi- 
cal controversies of the Old World,” 
and declared that “one of the greatest 
dangers to peace lies in the economic 
pressure to which people find them- 
selves subjected.” At bottom, however, 
he was convinced that “there is another 
element * * * without which there 
cannot be the slightest hope of a perma- 
nent peace. That element lies in the 
heart of humanity.” He therefore fa- 
vored “maintaining our position of po- 
litical detachment and independence.” 

Within our own boundaries the Presi- 
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dent demanded a responsible party gov- 
ernment, including concord between 
“those who are elected under the same 
party designation,” and the party that 
has the majority in Congress ought to act 
in unity. On the power of the judiciary 
he held that the result of the election 
showed confidence in the courts, and in 
regard to public ownership of railroads 
and certain electric utilities “unmistak- 
able defeat.” Upon the question of 
financial economy, he stated his prin- 
ciple clearly—“Not because I wish to 
save money, but because I wish to save 
people.” Hence we must “have further 
tax reduction—we must have tax re- 
form.” 

After referring to the “helpful influ- 
ences of restrictive immigration and a 
protective tariff,” the President declared 
himself strongly for “the first rule for 
the guidance of a citizen, his obedience 
to law.” He was emphatically against 
“any inquisition either within or with- 
out the law to apply any religious test 
to the holding of office.” He ended 
with an apostrophe to America, which 
“seeks no earthly empire built on blood 
and force. No motion, no temptation 
lures her to thought of foreign domin- 
ions—the higher state to which she 
seeks: the allegiance of mankind is not 
of human but of divine origin.” 

President Coolidge, in a statement on 
March 5, indicated that he favored the 
appointment of women to high public 
office. 

President Coolidge on March 5 sent to 
the Senate. the renomination of Postmas- 
ter General Harry S. New for the four- 
year term. Under the law the Post- 
master General?s term is fixed, while the 
other Cabinet members remain. in office 
at the will of the President. The Senate 
immediately confirmed Postmaster Gen- 
eral New. ea) 

Three new members of the Cabinet 
took their seats at the Cabinet meeting 
after inauguration. William M. Jar- 
dine, President of Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, on indefinite leave of ab- 
sence, became Secretary of Agriculture. 
He had previously been a member of 
the recent Agricultural Commission. 
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Frank B. Kelloge comes from a success- 
ful service as Ambassador to Great Brit- 
tain to be Secretary of State. Secretary 
Kellogg indicated that he would carry 
out the policies of his predecessor, For- 
mer Secretary Hug!. *, 

For the first time since 1868 the nomi- 
nation of a Cabinet officer was rejected 
by the United States Senate on March 
10, when Charles B. Warren, President 
Coolidge’s choice for Attorney General, 
failed of confirmation. The vote on the 
nomination was 40 to 40, and when a 
few minutes later Administration leaders 
made an effort to break the tie, Senator 
Overman of North Carolina, the one 
Democrat who had supported Mr. War- 
ren, changed his vote, and the reopening 
of the nomination was rejected by 41 to 
39. Had Vice President Dawes been 
presiding in the Senate, he could have 
broken the deadlock, and Mr. Warren 
would have been confirmed on the first 
roll-call. 


The Supreme Court in the Grossman 
case held unanimously (March 2) that 
the Presidential power of pardon ex- 
tended to convictions and penalties of 
persons held guilty by a Judge of con- 
tempt of court without a judicial trial 
or examination of proofs. According 
to the court, “the administration of jus- 
tice by the courts is not necessarily al- 
ways wise or certainly considerate of 


_circumstances which may properly miti- 


gate guilt.” It appeared that such par- 
dons have been made at intervals during 
many years. The general right of par- 
don was recently used by the President 
in behalf of Carlo Tresca, editor of an 
Italian newspaper. It was generally be- 
lieved that the original conviction was 
asked for by the Italian Embassy. 

Vice President Dawes was duly in- 
ducted as presiding officer of the United 
States Senate on March 4, and took the 
occasion of his initial address to criti- 
cize vigorously the practice of the Sen- 
ate in allowing practically indefinite de- 
bate, which often prevented the major- 
ity from coming to a vote. Suggestions 
that the Senate should find some way of 
disciplining their new presiding officer 
were quickly dropped. Senator Moses 
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of New Hampshire was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Senate pro tem, in place of 
Cummins of Iowa, retired. 


FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


The Federal Supreme Court was 
again complete, five of the nine Judgés 
having been appointed since the begin- 
ning of President Harding’s Adminis- 
tration. A bill to increase the salaries 
of the Supreme Justices to $25,000 was 
not passed by Congress. The Federal 
courts continued to deal with the suits 
against the Teapot Dome oil promoters. 
Efforts were made to secure testimony 
from men now overseas as to certain 
funds which apparently were paid to ex- 
Secretary Fall by a Canadian bank. The 
most important question pending before 
the Supreme Court was that involving 
the right, unquestioned for more than a 
hundred years, of the President to re- 
move on his own authority officials who 
had been appointed with the confirma- 
tion of the Senate. 


eee POLITICS 


President Coolidge’s inaugural ad- 
dress was very strong on’the desirability 
of keeping up the party system, com- 
bined with “full and free expression 
and an opportunity for independence of 
action within the party.” The cold 
treatment in Congress of the Wisconsin 
and other dissidents and seceders at the 
last election tended to push those who 
were impatient of party management 
into a third party. The labor unions, 
however, showed clearly that they had 
no intention to throw their votes in with 
a permanent third party, and an effort 
to lay the foundation for such an or- 
ganization at a conference in Chicago 
(Feb. 22) did not succeed. 

Finis J. Garrett of Tennessee was 
chosen minority leader of the Democrats 
in the House of Representatives (Feb. 
28) by the Democratic members-elect. 
He was floor leader throughout the Con- 
gress just expired. A result of the con- 
troversies over campaign expenses in the 
last election was the addition of a rider 
to the Postal bill, sponsored by Senator 
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Borah and Senator Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, that no candidate for the House 
should spend more than $2,500 and 
none for the Senate more than $10,000, 
plus, in both cases, 3 cents for each vote 
cast on the preceding election. 


Pusiic FINANCE 


The outstanding appeal in President 
Coolidge’s inaugural was for economy 
_ in expenditures; and his insistence un- 
doubtedly kept down the appropria- 
tions of the last Congress. 

A special committee of the House re- 
ported (March 2) that there had been 
irregularities and losses from fraudu- 
lent duplication of Government securi- 
ties. Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
at once stated that these charges had 
been repeatedly investigated; that they 
were not backed up with proofs; that 
they had been denied in 1920 by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Houston, and that 
the total ascertainable loss to the United 
States was $13,000 out of billions of 
dollars handled. 


Following the considerable reductions 
_ in the Federal tax on modefate incomes, 
Governor Smith of New York asked the 
Republican majorities in the two houses 
cf the State Legislature to cut the State 
income tax by one-fourth. 

Among the suggestions in President 
Coolidge’s inaugural was one for repeal- 
ing outright the Federal inheritance tax, 
which, when combined with the similar 
State taxes, often becomes a heavy bur- 
den. Another plan suggested by Mad- 
den of Illinois, Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, would ascer- 
tain at the end of each fiscal year what 
was the surplus of cash receipts over 
expenditures, and would then refund the 
amount of that surplus pro rata among 
the income tax payers. 


BUSINESS AND Business ORGANIZATION 


The question of electric power was 
brought to the frontwanew by a report 
of the so-called Giant Power Board ap- 
pointed by Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania. The plan is to collect the va- 
rious sources of electric power into a 
combination to receive all the power 
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and distribute it according to the needs 
of the users. Otherwise “a unified elec- 
tric monopoly, extending into every 
part of the nation, is inevitable in the 
near future.” 

A proposition to strike off the so- 
called “surcharge” on Pullman car 
tickets (which amount goes to the rail- 
road company hauling the cars) was 
successful in one of the houses, but 
broke down in the other. A new plan 
has come forward for a railroad termi- 
nal in Chicago accommodating fourteen 
railroads, including the New York Cen- 
tral, Rock Island, Santa Fé and Balti- 
more & Ohio, to cost $400,000,000, to 
supplement the new Union Depot, which 
has cost $70,000,000. The New York 
Central road put forward a plan for 
building a dock-front elevated railroad 
down the west side of New York City, 
control to be retained by the railroad. 


Besides the incessant agitation for bet- 
ter regulation of automobile traffic in 
cities and proper punishment of auto- 
mobile crimes, new issues were raised 
by the motor buses. The Supreme 
Court (March 2) decided in a case from 
the State of Washington that the State 
authorities did not have the power to 
regulate bus traffic crossing a State 
boundary. 

The investigation and finding of 
Judge McAvoy (Feb. 6) which held 
Mayor Hylan and the New York City 
Government responsible for the delays 
in building subways and elevated lines 
in New York, appeared to have led the 
City Government to approve of certain 
contracts, to enable some short lines to 
be completed. | 

Among the ports of the United States, 
San Francisco, with its neighboring 
shipping points at Oakland, Richmond 
and elsewhere, claims, in value of com- 
modities shipped, to have passed Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Galveston 
and New Orleans and to be second only 
to New York. 

The Postal Pay bill, signed by the 
President (Feb. 28) was retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1925, with the new postal rates 
going into effect on April 15. The 
increases of rates, though small in the 
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items, run into the millions in the ag- 
gregate. A system: of “special han- 
dling” of parcels for an extra fee of 25 
cents was included. 


LABOR AND IMMIGRATION 


Organized labor was quiet. Needle 
workers on white goods in New York to 
the number of 25,000 successfully struck 
for an increase of pay (Feb. 21). ° 

The United States Supreme Court 
(March 2) ruled that under the legisla- 
tion of Congress, railroads were not re- 
quired to arbitrate difficulties with 
their employes before the Railroad La- 
bor Board. This was a settlement of the 
long-standing controversy with the 
Pennsylvania Company, which refused 
to recognize employes of any other lines 
but its own as members of grievance 
committees. 

No new legislation was passed with 
regard to immigrants, though a bill for 
the registration of aliens was introduced 
in the House, but efforts were made in 
the New York Legislature to put a stop 
to the systematic robbery of poor aliens 
by bankers and shipping agents of their 
own race. Efforts were made in several 
parts of the country to secure from the 
immigration authorities a system of des- 
ignating immigrants before they leave 
Europe for a particular section which 
needed laborers. This applied to cer- 
tain sections of the South. The diffi- 
culty with all these plans is to keep the 
immigrants in the parts of the country 
to which they are sent. The Labor De- 
partment estimated that the total legal 
immigration for the fiscal year 1924- 
25 would be about half as great as the 
previous year—perhaps 188,000 in all. 

The wholesale charges by Judge Co- 
tillo of New York to the effect that the 
Ellis Island authorities permitted immi- 
grants to be cheated out of millions of 
dollars a year by exchange offices, 
banking offices and railroad and steam- 
er ticket offices, were denied point 
blank (Feb. 19) by Commissioner Cur- 
ran, the head of the Ellis Island admin- 
istration. 


The year 1925 is the hundredth anni- 
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versary of the beginning of systematic 
Norwegian immigration into the United 
States, ‘the so-called “Sloopfolk” people 
of fifty-two having arrived on July 4 
1825, in a little craft, the Restaura-— 
tionen, of forty-five tons. 


Foreicn RELATIONS 


The controversy over the relation of 
the United States to the Dawes plan for 
reparations from Germany led to an un- 
official statement (Feb. 10) that the 
President favored holding indefinitely 
the private property of Germans taken 
over at the beginning of the war. It was 
stated, however, by Alien Property Cus- 
todian Miller (Feb. 13) that there was 
no evidence that the President favored 
any new policy. Formal notice was 
given (Feb. 24) of the signing of vari- 
ous conventions with the Dominion of 
Canada on boundary waters and ease- 
ments, and on the boundary line west 
of the Lake of the Woods. 

Secretary Hughes, in a farewell 
speech to the Pan-American Union 
(March 2) laid before that body thirty- 
one proposals drawn up by the unoffi- 
cial American Institute of International 
Law covering a great variety of interna- 
tional relations, and particularly urging 
the abolition of war. 

A memorial to the battleship Maine 
was dedicated at Havana (March 8). 


A resolution by Senator Ladd of 
North Dakota (Feb. 25) proposed to 
ask the President not to act in any 
matter involving financial relations or 
military intervention “without specific 
prior authorization of Congress.” This 
is evidence of a desire, backed by per- 
sons outside Congress, to take away 
the control vested by the Constitution 
over foreign affairs and substitute “leg- 
islative control”; that is, joint control 
by both houses of Congress. 

Upon the general question of the re- 
lation of the United States to peace or- 
ganization the President’s message was 
very clear as to the three main questions 
now pending on that field. He strongly 
urged the United States to become a 
member of the World Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. He did not urge and did 
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not favor membership of the United 
States in the present League of Nations. 
On the pending Geneva protocol, he laid 
down a policy of American non-inter- 
vention which would be impossible un- 
der the protocol, and he nowhere sug- 
gested that the Unite! States should ac- 
cept the enlarged jurisdiction and au- 
thority of the World Court if the proto- 
col should be adopted by other nations. 


LAW AND ORDER 


Several monthly periodicals made 
surveys through staff correspondents of 
the actual conditions of the liqucr trade 
and prohibition enforcement. Both in 
city and in country districts many 
breaches of the law were reported, al- 
though public sale of liquor in saloons 
was infrequent. One difficulty was 
that large and reputable banks were 
known to make a business of financing 
bootleggers, and that speedy craft in- 
tended for bootlegging were regularly 
contracted for and built without inter- 
ruption. The Supreme Court (March 
2) ruled that automobiles and other ve- 
hicles might be stopped and searched if 
a competent official thought “there was 
probable cause for believing that these 
vehicles were carrying contraband or 
illegal merchandise.” Some shocking 
cases were reported of dances given by 
high school fraternities at which there 
was drunkenness, accompanied by dis- 
order. Complaint was even made by 
Representative Cooper in the House of 
Representatives (Feb. 21) that one of 
the doormen of the House was soliciting 
orders for liquor. 

The difficulties at Herrin,  TIl., 
seemed no nearer settlement, although a 
Grand Jury (Feb. 12) returned fifty- 
seven indictments. There seemed to be 
a lack of State control in Illinois over 
law and order in turbulent counties, 

In consequence of the lack of control 
of immoral plays and movies Represen- 
tative Dallinger of Massachusetts (Feb. 
16) introduced a resolution for an in- 
quiry into the theatres in Washington. 
In New York City a system of unofficial 
“play juries” was devised by some of 
the producers of plays. 
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RELIcrous, SOCIAL ‘AND SCIENTIFIC 
The campaign to raise $15,000,000 to 


complete the Cathedral of St. John the ae 


Divine, in New York City, continued, 
although criticism was provoked by the 
refusal of Bishop Manning to permit 
any but Episcopalians to be members of 
the Board of Trustees. A legal contro- 


versy was in progress between the Chris- _ 


tian Science Board of Directors and 
William U. Swan of Boston, who as- 
serted that they were trying to expel him 
from the Church. Dr. Harry Emerson 


Fosdick yielded to the finding of the © 


Presbyterian authorities that it was not 
suitable for a Baptist to be minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church of New 
York. The real ground of trouble was 
acknowledged to be that his religious 
opinions were thought by many eminent 
Presbyterians to be heretical. 


In education a notable event was the 


announcement (Feb. 22) that Samuel 
Guggenheim had endowed a foundation 
of $3,000,000 for young men and wo- 
men, preferably between 25 and 35 years 
of age, “to study any subject in any 
country in the world.” An effort was 
initiated by a combination of Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews to furnish religious 
instruction for New York City public 
school children “outside of school hours 
and in properties not connected with the 
public school system.” 

A controversy broke out between the 
officers of the corporation producing 
the enormous Confederate Memorial at 
Stone Mountain, Georgia, and Gutzon 
Borglum, the official sculptor. The re- 
sponsible heads of the corporation dis- 
charged him. He thereupon broke cer- 
tain models which they claimed as their 
property. Thereupon a Georgia Grand 
Jury indicted him for “malicious mis- 
chief, simple larceny and larceny from 
the house.” 4 

The northeastern United States and 
part of Canada were visited by an earth- 
quake about 9:23 P. M. on Feb. 28. 
Several tremors were distinctly felt, but 
no serious damage to life or property 
was reported within the United States. 
Scientists inclined to the belief that the 
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shock came from a trough which runs 
through the ocean east of New England 
and Canada. This was the severest 
earthquake in that region for about 200 
years. . 

_ Collins, the cave explorer, was buried 
(Feb. 17) at the spot where he was 
caught by a descending boulder, the 
cave remaining his tomb. 


MiuiTary AND NAVAL 


The important military event of the 
month was the controversy between Brig. 
Gen. William Mitchell, Assistant Chief of 
the Army Air Service, and the Secretary 
of War. The real issue was that Mitchell 
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insisted that the progress of aerial 
knowledge was such that the great bat- 
tleships of the navy were practically 
useless, inasmuch as they could be de- 
stroyed by attacks to which they could 
not reply. : 

President Coolidge on March 6 nomi- 
nated Lieut. Col. James E. Fechet to 
take General Mitchell’s place as As- 
sistant Chief of the Army Air Service. 
It was directed that the change take ef- 
fect April 27. The removal of General 
Mitchell, which was generally viewed as 
a disciplinary measure, carried with it | 
his reduction to the rank of Colonel, 
which was his regular rank in the army. 


Mexico and Central 
America 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


Associate Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas 


tion of President Calles of Mex- 

ico met with additional success 
in its determined policy to maintain or- 
der, curtail governmental expenditures, 
balance the national budget and formu- 
late a general educational program. 

In pursuance of the announced policy 
that maintenance of order was the pri- 
mary obligation of his Government, 
President Calles early in February in- 
structed al] authorities to take active 
steps to mete out prompt punishment 
to all. drug handlers and users of 
‘drugs in Mexico. Ambassador Shef- 
field stated on Feb- 22 that negotiations 
aiming at a working agreement by 
which the United States and Mexico 
would cooperate in an effort to abol- 
ish drug smuggling across the interna- 
tional boundary were proceeding satis- 
factorily. It was reported at the end 
of February that owing to excessive 
Government taxes, .all lotteries in Mex- 


1) URING February the Administra- 


tional Lottery had ceased to operate. 
The latter lottery pays out weekly about 
300,000 pesos in prizes. 

Interesting facts were disclosed re- 
cently with respect to the commercial 
treaty which was consummated last 
October between Mexico and Japan. 
The treaty, it was stated by Mexicans 
close to the Government, did not in any 
way affect the Mexican law _ pro- 
hibiting aliens from owning coast or 
frontier property. It was further as- 
serted that by no possibility could the 
treaty be interpreted as permitting for- 
eigners to establish colonies, construct 
port works or maintain naval bases on 
Mexican territory or in Mexican waters. 

As a result of the rigid policy of 
economy being followed by the Calles 
Administration, Mexican Government 
employes in February were paid their 
salaries in full for the first time since 
the inauguration of President Calles. 
Furthermore, a balance of 3,000,000 


ico of any consequence except the Na-. , pesos remained in the Mexican Treas- 
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-ury after the payment of salaries for 
the ten-day period ended Feb. 10. 

President Calles announced on March 
5 that steps were being taken to pro- 
tect the life of George Camp, an Amer- 
ican, who had been threatened by agra- 
rians. Camp, who was in charge of the 
Puebla estate of the late Mrs. Rosalie 
Evans, was forced to vacate the prop- 
erty. Mrs. Evans was murdered by 
agrarians on Aug. 2, 1924, for refusing 
to surrender her property. . 4 

As a result of a Presidential decree of 
Feb. 27, the purpose of which was to 
give the Government ample power to 
carry out a retrenchment program, the 
entire personnel of the National Rail- 
way Lines will become Federal em- 
ployes. 

Another new departure by President 
Calles which has excited interest was 
his order for the improvement of the 
condition of civil prisoners; the Presi- 
dent directed that they be paid union 
wages for all work performed, and that 
they be permitted to receive one visitor 
each week. 

The President also announced the 
establishment of a National Board for 
the Protection of Infants; this body, 
which will work toward the reduction 
of child mortality, was placed under 
the direction of Dr. Puig Casauranc. 


Plans for the building of 3,000 rural 
school houses, costing an average of 
$750 each, were approved early in Feb- 
ruary by the Mexican Department of 
Education. 

Evidence that Mexican labor has 
adopted a more conservative attitude 
since the suppression of the de la 
Huerta revolution and the inclusion of 
several prominent labor leaders in the 


present Administration was seen in the 


expulsion from the Mexican Confedera- 
tion of Labor on Feb. 16 of the Sec- 
retary of the Carpenters’ Union for ex- 
pression of communist views. Likewise 
the Confederation, in an effort to pre- 
vent agitators from fomenting useless 
strikes, has ruled that no union has the 
right to strike unless such action is first 
approved by the General Federation. 
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This decision was heartily commended 
by President Calles. es 

Mexico experienced during February 
marked religious unrest. El] Universal 
of Mexico City, on Feb. 2 reported con- 
flicts between civil and religious au- 
thorities in the States of Jalisco, Michoa- 
can and Tabasco. In the first two — 
States, certain religious schools had been 
closed b 
basco Bishop Diaz had been forbidden 
to conduct the affairs of his diocese 
from Villa Hermosa, and he will be — 
obliged to do this from Campeche. All 
the Catholic schools of Guanajuato had 
been closed by Feb. 4 by order of local 
authorities. Archbishop Mora del Rio of 
Mexico City on Feb. 7 was cited to ap- 
pear before the Attorney of Justice of 
the State of Vera Cruz and Agent for the 
Public Federal Ministry on charges of 
having violated provisions of the Con- 
stitution which prohibit outdoor relig- 
ious worship or festivals. 


The establishment of the Mexican 
Catholic Apostolic Church, unconnected 
with the Roman Catholic Church, was 
proclaimed in a manifesto issued on 
Feb. 18 by Joaquin Pérez, a former 
Catholic priest, and self-styled patriarch 
of the new organization. The manifesto 
calls for religious services to be con- 
ducted in Spanish and for the abolish- 
ment of celibacy for the clergy. Three 
days later (Feb. 21) 100 Separatists 
forcibly ejected an orthodox priest from 
Soledad Church in Mexico City and tem- 
porarily occupied the edifice. An armed 
clash occurred between Separatists and 
orthodox Catholics at Soledad Church 
on Feb, 23, resulting in the death of one 
person and the wounding of several 
others. Officials of the Regional Fed- 
eration of Labor denied statements made 
by the Separatists that their movement 
had the support of Mexican labor or- 
ganizations. President Calles on Feb. 
24 ordered police protection for the 
members of the Order of the Knights of 
Guadalupe, an organization connected 
with the newly proclaimed Mexican 
Catholic Apostolic Church. The follow- 
ing day it was reported that thousands 
of devout orthodox Indians were gather- 


the State Governments; in Ta- © 
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ing at the church of Guadalupe to pre- 
vent it from being seized by the Separa- 
sts. 

The United States Government, 
through Ambassador Sheffield, notified 
the Mexican Foreign Office in mid-Feb- 
ruary that the United States coaling sta- 
tion on Pichilingue Island, in the lower 
Gulf of California, would be abandoned 
on March 6. By virtue of a special per- 
mit granted by the Mexican Executive, 
Pichilingue Island has been used by the 
United States Government as a coaling 
station since 1861, during which time 
the sovereignty of Mexico over the is- 
land has never been questioned. 


In exchange for the exercise of its 
undisputed right to erect Boulder Can- 
yon Dam across the Colorado River, 
which will seriously affect the flow of 
the river after it enters Mexican terri- 
tory, the United States, according to a 
statement made by Ambassador Shef- 
field on Feb. 22, will offer Mexico a 
more adequate water supply for irriga- 
tion purposes than is at present enjoyed 
by Mexico. . 

Manuel Téllez, Mexican Ambassador 
to the United States, presented his cre- 
dentials to President Coolidge on Feb. 
24. 

In an interview granted early in Feb- 
ruary Dr. Puig Casauranc, Minister of 
Public Instruction, outlined and_ en- 
dorsed the methods by which “political, 
economic and business relations between 
Mexico and the United States can be 
ereatly strengthened,” namely, by the 
interchange of students, by the exchange 
of professors and by the Summer 
School, primarily for foreigners, at the 
National University in Mexico City. 

As regards the interchange of stu- 
dents, Dr. Casauranc announced the ac- 
ceptance by the Department of Educa- 
tion of twenty scholarships offered by 
the Harvard Club of Mexico, and stated 
that advantage would be taken of all 
other offers of scholarships for Mexi- 
can students. With reference to the ex- 
change of professors, Dr. Casauranc 
stated that he was disposed to sign con- 
tracts with American universities for the 
interchange of instructors. The inter- 
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change program, Dr. Casauranc stated, 
was being assisted by the National Uni- 
versity through its Summer School 
courses. 


United States imports from Mexico in 
1924 were valued at $167,087,305. This. 
represents an increase of $26,945,417 
over the value of imports from Mexico 
in 1923. During 1924 the United 
States exports to Mexico were valued at 
$135,076,703, which is an increase of 
$14,830,465 over the value of exports 
to Mexico in 1923. 


The Mexican Department 6f Com- 
merce, Industry and Labor has reported 
that petroleum production in Mexico in 
1924 amounted to 139,479,476 barrels, 
valued at $135,839,309. Petroleum ex- 
ports in 1924 totaled 129,907,157 bar- 
rels. The 1924 petroleum production 
showed a decline of approximately 10,- 
000,000 barrels from that of 1923. 


As the result of a recent decree, for- 
eigners desiring to enter Mexico will be 
refused admittance unless they have in 
their possession at least 100 pesos. 


Guatemala 
[)®. ROBERTO LOWENTHAL, Gua- 


temalan Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs and personal representative of 
President Orellano at the inauguration 
of President Coolidge, stated in an in- 
terview published in The New York 
Times of Feb. 20 that the Government of 
Guatemala had “arranged for the re- 
demption and stabilization of its cur- 
rency through taxation and without re- 
sorting to the expedient or a loan. 


Honduras 
(THE Cabinet of President Paz Bara- 


hona, who was inaugurated Presi- 

dent of Honduras on Feb. 1, was made 
up as follows: 

Juan Manuet Gatvez—Interior. 

SALvapor AcuirrE—Foreign Affairs, 

Vicente Tosta—Minister of War. 

Ramon Atcero CAstro—Finance. 

RaraE. Diaz CHAvez—Public Works. 

Antonio C, RrverA—Public Instruction. 


All the above appointees are mem- 
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bers of the National or Conservative 
Party. 

The United States Department of 
State by Feb. 25 had approved the re- 
quest of the Paz Barahona Government 
for the purchase of 3,000 American 
military rifles, 2,000,000 rounds of 
small arms ammunition and 20 machine 
euns. The War Department, it was 
stated, would work out the terms of the 
sale. 


- Nicaragua 


{ROM, Managua it was reported on 
~ Jan. 29 that a syndicate of New York 
bankers had advanced a loan of $500,- 
000 to Nicaragua. The purpose of the 
loan was to increase the capitalization of 
the National Bank and to finance the 
coffee crop. 

The Nicaraguan Government late in 
February sent additional troops to its 
Honduran frontier for the announced 
purpose of protecting agriculturists 
there and in order to prevent the exten- 
sion of any revolutionary movement 
against the newly established constitu- 
tional Goverment of Honduras. 


President Solorzano declared in an of- 
ficial statement issued on Feb. 7 that 
the cordoba, the Nicaraguan unit of cur- 
rency, would always be equivalent to the 
American gold dollar, and that the 
principal and interest of the 1918 guar- 
anteed customs bonds would be paid in 
either doflars or cordobas. 


Panama 


AS the result of an uprising of In- 

dians, in which a number of Pana- 
mans were slain, the Panama National 
Assembly on Feb. 27 declared the dis- 
trict of San Blas, on the north coast of 
Panama, to be in a state of siege. The 
same day United States Minister South 
at Panama notified the State Department 
that the uprising appeared to be general. 
The Indian population in the disturbed 
area was estimated at 30,000. The re- 
bellion, though widespread, proved to be 
short lived. A wireless message received 
in Panama March 5 stated that a meet- 
ing of the Panaman authorities and of 
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the chiefs of the San Blas ribs had baa . fy @ 
held aboard the U.S. S. Cleveland; sub- — 


sequent to a discussion an agreement 
was signed by which peace was re- — 
established. The Government agreed not 
to enforce sckool attendance, which was 
one of the main points at issue, and the 
Indians in turn agreed to respect the 
laws of Panama. Dr. South witnessed 
the signing of the accord. 


Cuba 


PRESIDENT-ELECT GERARDO MA- 

CHADO in a statement issued on 
Feb. 21 announced his opposition to 
proposed laws providing for excessive 
appropriations or loans during the clos- 
ing days of the Present Administration 
and advised foreign capitalists that they — 
must not “venture in such negotiations 
nor invest any sums of money in the 
same,” since all such negotiations “will 
not be tolerated and would be most in- 
jurious to the interests” of Cuba. Spe- 
cific opposition was voiced to one bill 
“that proposes to give a company a con- 
cession for the building of a central 
highway and other roads at a cost of 
$350,000,000 invested for a period of 
fifteen years, receiving at specified times 
contributions that would take from the 
people of Cuba some $30,000,000 for 
forty years, or a total of $1,200,000,- 
000.” The President-elect further pre- 
dicted that should this bill be approved 
by Congress it would be vetoed by Presi- 
dent Zayas. In case the bill should be- 
come a law, he said that “it would prove 
inefficacious for the reason that during 
the period of my Government, and with 
the cooperation of the country protest- 
ing against such an outrage, such taxes 
will never be levied.” 


Haiti 
UPON the occasion of the presenta- 


tion of his letters of credence to 
President Coolidge on Feb. 10, Mr. Han- 
nibal Price, the newly appointed Min- 
ister of Haiti, said that the republic of 
Haiti, on the strength of the convention 
of 1915, “relies on the more and more 
generous cooperation of its powerful 
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partner in order to promote its develop- 
ment and prosperity.” President Cool- 
idge, in his reply, said that “the sole 
_ purpose which inspires the Government 
of the United States in its compliance 
with the provisions of the treaty of 1915 
- is the promotion of the internal stability 
of Haiti and the welfare and prosperity 
_ of her people.” 
Haitian imports during the first quar- 
_ter of the fiscal year 1924-1925 in- 
creased approximately 20 per cent. over 
imports for the corresponding period in 
the preceding fiscal year; exports dur- 
ing the first quarter of the fiscal year 
1924-1925 were almost 50 per cent. 
higher than in the first quarter of 1923- 
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1924. The total foreign commerce of 
Haiti in the first quarter of 1924-1925 
was 63,163,000 gourdes. (About $12,- 
632,000: the gourde has a nominal 
value of $1 but is actually worth only 
about 20 cents.) This was 14,844,000 
gourdes more than in the first quarter 
of 1923-1924. Total revenue receipts 
of the Government of Haiti in January, 
1925, amounted to 4,509,000 gourdes. 
With the exception of December, 1924, 
this is the largest income received by 
Haiti during any one month for which 
statistics are available. The gross debt 
of Haiti declined from 119,160,000 
gourdes on Dec. 31, 1924, to 116,259,- 
000 gourdes on Jan. 31, 1925. 


South America 


By HARRY T. COLLINGS 


Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


SETTLEMENT of the boundary 
controversies between Brazil, Co- 
lombia and Peru was the last of- 

ficial act of Charles Evans Hughes as 
Secretary of State of the United States. 
Due to his good offices the diplo- 
matic representatives of the three repub- 
lics concerned, as well as Mr. Hughes, 
signed on March 4 the following procés- 
verbal with reference to the boundary 
treaty between Colombia and Peru, 
signed in Lima on March 24, 1922, based 
upon the following proposals made by 
Mr. Hughes: 


First—The withdrawal by the Government of 
Brazil of its observations regarding the boun- 
dary treaty between Colombia and Peru; 

Second—The ratification by Colombia and 
Peru of the above-mentioned boundary treaty; 

Third—The signing of a convention between 
Brazil and Colombia by which the boundary 
between these countries would be agreed to 
on the Apaporis-Tabatinga line, Brazil agree- 
ing to establish in perpetuity in favor of Co- 
lombia freedom of navigation on the Amazon 
and other rivers common to both countries. 


President Coolidge on March 9 an- 


nounced his award as arbitrator in the 
long-standing dispute between Chile and 
Peru over the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica. Selection of the President of the 
United States as arbitrator grew out of 
the international conference called by 
the late President Harding in Washing- 
ton more than two years ago. 


The chief feature of the award was the 
President’s order that a plebiscite be 
held to determine the sovereignty of the 
provinces in question. The President 
thus supported Chile’s contention that 
the ultimate disposition of Tacna and 
Arica should be decided by popular 
vote. The decision further provided for 
the appointment of a special commission 
to report upon the location of the Peru- 
vian boundary. The commission was to 
be composed of three members, one 
Chilean, one Peruvian and one represen- 
tative of the United States; the body 
was to be appointed within four months 
and to assemble at Arica within six 
months to fix the date for the plebiscite. 

The organization of aerial communi- 
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cation between France and South Amer- 
ica was the subject of discussion by M. 
Laurent Eynac, French Under Secretary 
for Aeronautics, at a meeting held in 
Paris on Feb. 7. Direct aerial commu- 
nication is now maintained between 
France and Dakar in French West Af- 
rica. Mail service from this point to 
Pernambuco, Brazil, a distance of 1,800 
miles, is now definitely projected. 


A royal commission headed by Sir 
Auckland Geddes, former British Am- 
bassador to the United ‘States, investi- 
gated the high price of meat and other 
foodstuffs in Great Britain. Lord Ves- 
tey, who controls the meat business of 
England, testified before the commission 
that it cost $50 per head to put cattle 
on board a ship at an Australian port, 
as compared to $10 at an Argentinian 
pert. He said that, as a result, the meat 
trade was being withdrawn from Aus- 
tralia in favor of Argentina. 


-. Spanish emigration to Central and — 


South America preponderantly favored 
Argentina during 1924. Of the 86,920 
emigrants from Spain last year, 47 per 
cent. went to Argentina, 45 per cent. to 
Cuba, 4 per cent. to Uruguay, 2 per cent. 
to Brazil and the remaining 2 per cent. 
to other American countries. The larg- 
est number returning to the mother 
country came from Argentina, Cuba and 
Brazil. Preliminary figures for the 
trade of the United States with Latin- 
America in 1924 placed our imports at 
$1,059,578,995 and our exports to Latin- 
America at $769,573,240. From South 
America the total imports into the 
United States amounted to $466,471,209 
and our total exports to that continent 


to $315,064,923. 


Argentina 
FPINANCIAL matters commanded at- 


tention in Argentina during the 
month under review. <A $25,000,000 
financing operation by the Argentine 
Government was announced in Feb- 
ruary by a New York syndicate whereby 
two issues of six months 4% per cent. 
Treasury notes were offered at par. The 
proceeds from the sale were used to re- 
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tire $20,000,000 of notes nies matured 


Feb. 25 and $5,000,000 which became 
due March 1. 
age arose in February. According to 


Argentine banking authorities, this was _ 


traceable to two causes: the increase in 
wheat prices due to Argentine farmers 
holding wheat for higher values, and the 


refusal of Europe to buy when prices — 


advanced. To help this situation the 
Argentine Government authorized the 
opening in New York of a branch office 
of its Caja de Conversién (Bank of 
Emission) to receive deposits from local 
banks against which national currency 
might be issued. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York was chosen as cus- 
todian of the gold, and deposits were 
made Feb. 24 of $5,000,000 each by the 
National City Bank of New York and 
the First National Bank of Boston. Ad- 
ditional deposits by other American and 


fereign banks were expected to bring the - 


amount up to $30,000,000. 


This measure, effective until May 1, 
was substituted for the plan for impor- 
tation into Argentina of $5,000,000 gold 
on deposit in New York, belonging to 
the Argentine Government. This amount 
was regarded by authorities as insuffi- 
cient to relieve the situation, and the 


transfer to Buenos Aires would have de- — 


layed action for three weeks. The gold 
in New York may be redeemed within 
five months by the return to the Argen- 
tine Treasury of the currency issued 
against it, but if this is not returned the 
gold will be transferred to Buenos Aires, 
and kept in the Treasury there. 
According to a survey, the labor situ- 
ation in Argentina was reasonably 
quiet during 1924. Buenos Aires port 
workers and the personnel of coasting 
steamers affiliated with the “Federacion 
Obrera Maritima” (Maritime Labor Fed- 
eration) went out on strike, but thanks 
to Government protection and non-union 
labor, shipping was not materially af- 
fected. Until the end of October,, 1924, 
27,000 immigrants had settled in dif- 
ferent parts of Argentina. These were 
largely Germans and Italians, who for 
the most part were steady and industri- 
ous. 
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The cultivation of cotton is beginning 
to assume an important place in Argen- 
tine agricultural industry. Vast areas 
in the north present ideal conditions of 
climate and soil for cotton growing, as 
was recently proved in the Chaco terri- 
tory, also in the Province of Corrientas, 
Santiago del Estero, Tucuman and else- 
where. It was expected that 250,000 
acres would be planted to cotton for the 


“next crop. The opening up of European - 


markets for beef gave an impetus to cat- 
tle raising. The Vestey firm had ar- 
ranged for the erection of a new freezing 
works at the port of Buenos Aires, with 
a capacity of 3,000 head of cattle, at a 
cost of over £1,000,000. This estab- 
lishment will be the largest of its kind 
in South America, and is an indication 
that British meat interests intend to con- 
solidate their position in the face of the 
American’ interests of Armour, Swift, 
Wilson and Morris, who have hitherto 
predominated. 


Following the rise in price of wheat 
in Chicago, Buenos Aires bakers who 
raised the price of bread 100 per cent. 
faced prosecutions under the criminal 
clause of the Anti-trust law. On the ad- 
vice of Minister of Agriculture Le Bre- 
‘ton, a Federal Judge ordered the head- 
quarters of the Central Association of 
Bakers raided and closed, and the books 
seized in order to determine whether or 
not the pricés were unjustifiably in- 
creased. 

The Vatican-Argentine controversy 
promised to ‘be satisfactorily settled 
through the final withdrawal by the 
Vatican of Papal Nuncio Beda Cardinali 
and his auditor, Mer. Silvani, both of 
whom some time ago were declared per- 
sonae non gratae by the Argentine Gov- 


ernment. At the same time the appoint- 


ment of the Papal Nuncio at Rio de Ja- 
neiro to fill the vacancy was announced. 
This solution, while complying with the 
Government’s desire, also presented the 
impression of being merely a retirement 
of Nuncio Cardinali, made necessary by 
a new appointment. 

Naturalists of the Argentine Museum 
of Natural History have found fossils 
of five glyptodons and one scelidothe- 
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rium, a fossilized human skeleton and a 
fossilized human skull in the ore deposit 
along the banks of a lake in the Province 
of Buenos Aires, This supports the con- 
tention of local scientists that man lived 
on the pampas in company with these 
prehistoric beasts. 


Brazil 


TEN persons were killed and 300 in- 
_ jured on Feb, 28 when forty tons 
of powder and other combustibles ex- 
ploded on Caju Island, near Rio de 
Janeiro. The damage to property was 
placed at $1,000,000. Caju Island, 
near Nictheroy, across the bay from 
the national capital, was the site of 
a war arsenal and of arms and am- 
munition plants. The explosion of the 
powder, which had been imported from 
the United States, was of such force that 
the island was partially disintegrated. 

Differences between the National 
Government and the State of Sao Paulo 
became increasingly evident during the 
month. The recent resignations of Dr. 
Sampaio Vidal, Minister of Finance, 
and Dr. Cincinnati Braga, President of 
the Bank of Brazil, were connected with 
this disagreement. Both are “Paulistas” 
(partisans of the State of Sao Paulo as 
against the Central Government). De- 
spite their opposition to the Govern- 
ment, however, they rendered notable 
service to the nation while in office. 
Dr. Vidal was largely responsible for 
the invitation to the British Financial 
Mission. Dr. Braga was a strong advo- 
cate of the recently formed Bank of Is- 
sue and of the limitation of currency is- 
sues. It was understood that their res- 
ignations were in part inspired by the 
proposed changes in the contract of the 
Bank of Brazil, which entailed currency 
issue rights contrary to their expressed 
policy. 

When President Bernardes accepted 
the resignation of the Minister of Fi- 
nance he requested Sao Paulo to pro- 
pose a candidate for the vacant port- 
folio. Sao Paulo, however, made no 
proposal. The President therefore ap- 
pointed Senhor Annibal Freire da Fon- 
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seca, Deputy for Pernambuco, a well- 
known economist and a director of the 
Jornal do Brazil, one of the important 
“newspapers of the republic. To the 

Presidency of the Bank of Brazil Dr. 
Bernardes appointed Dr. James Fitzger- 
ald D’Arcy, a recognized authority on 
commercial and banking law, who head- 
ed the Brazilian Immigration Mission 
which recently visited Italy. A Brazil- 
ian journalist, in discussing the rela- 
tion of these resignations to the political 
situation, observed: 

The situation now is that no “Paulista” re- 
mains in the Bernardes Cabinet; not through 
lack of opportunity, for, as has been pointed 
out, Sao Paulo was asked to name a_ sub- 
stitute for Dr. Vidal. It must therefore be 
assumed that Sao Paulo has definitely decided 
not to associate itself with the present Federal 
Administration. This is, in effect, a clearing 
of the decks for the Presidential election of 
1926, which, it may confidently be anticipated, 
will resolve itself into a bitter struggle be- 
tween Sao Paulo and a combination of the 
Federal District and the State of Minas Geraes. 


All public works controlled by the 
Federal Government were suspended 
Jan. 7 by executive decree, which order 
was to continue effective throughout the 
fiscal year of 1925. This drastic measure 
was resorted to because, owing to a fail- 
ure to vote the budget law for the year, 
the Administration was without funds 
for these works. 


Chile 


RESIDENT ARTURO ALESSAN- 
DRI sailed from Boulogne on Feb. 
22 for Chile. Senor Alessandri, who 
went to Europe after the coup d’état 
which overthrew his Administration last 
September, was recalled by the recently 
formed Government. During the week 
spent in Paris before sailing for home, a 
series of elaborate functions was given 
in his honor. Ata dinner given Feb. 35 
by Ere Nouvelle, organ of the majority 
Socialist Party in the French Parliament, 
President Alessandri said: 

IT am returning to Chile without either ha- 
treds or rancor, for they have no place in the 
soul of a real chief of state. I am going to 
work out a program for human solidarity and 
social justice. 
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Minor political disorders continued to 
disturb the republic. While the Chief 
Executive was on his way home, some 
2,000 members of the newly organized 


Republican Guard, together with work- 


men and other supporters of President 
Alessandri, held a demonstration in 
front of the Government House to ex- 
press approval of the temporary Gov- 
ernment; this manifestation followed 
rumors that opponents of the President’s 
return were preparing a coup d état. 
On Feb. 28 a regiment bearing the name 
of “Valdivia” mutinied in Santiago. 
Energetic measures suppressed the up- 
rising. As a result of this revolt and 
of other incidents pointing to a possible 
plot to overthrow the Government then 
in power, martial law was declared on 
March 2 in the Provinces of Santiago, 
Valparaiso and Aconcagua, the most 
thickly populated sections of the coun- 
try. Prominent members of the Union- 
ist Party were arrested because of op- 
position to Alessandri, and censorship 
was established. The authorities relied 
upon the state of siege for the mainte- 
nance of order and as a preventive of 
any successful reaction. 

Business depression continued 
throughout the month because of polit- 
ical uncertainty. Commerce was para- 
lyzed by a general strike which broke 
out in Valparaiso on Feb. 13. This was 
only temporarily settled. The Stock 
Exchange was closed during the first 
week in February. Production in all 
important industries, however, contin- 
ued without serious curtailment. The 
fiscal budget, as decreed by the Govern- 
ment on Jan. 30 and which provided for 
expenditures for this year, was ap- 
proved. 


Uruguay 


RiLECTIONS were held quietly 

throughout the republic on Feb. 
8. The Nationalists were victorious for 
the first time in fifty years; the returns 
gave that party the Presidency of and 
an additional seat on the National’ Ad- 
ministrative Council, as well as a ma- 
jority in the Senate. Congress finally 
passed the national budget for 1925. 
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Expenditures of approximately $45,- 


~ 000,000 were balanced by revenues. 


Uruguay on March 3 signed the interna- 
tional opium convention framed by the 
recent opium conference in Geneva. 
Uruguay was the fifteenth nation to sign 
the convention. 


3 Venezuela 
ENEZUELA, in the Maracaibo dis- 


trict, is becoming one of the im- 
pertant sources of the world’s crude oil. 
Exports from Venezuela in 1924, 
amounting to over 8,000,000 barrels, 
were more than double those of 1923. 


The British Controlled Oil Fields, Ltd., 
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was reported to have brought in wells 
Nos. 38 and 49, with a daily production 
of 1,500 and 1,400 barrels respectively. 
Pipe lines, storage tanks and refining fa- 
cilities are rapidly developing the indus- 
try in this area. 

General Pershing and his staff ar- 
rived at La Guayra on board the battle- 
ship Utah on Feb. 22. The party was 
greeted by representatives of the Minis- 
tries of War, Navy and Foreign Affairs, 
by the port officials and by Willis C. 
Cook, American Minister to Venezuela. 
A special train brought the visitors to 
Caracas, where they were guests of the 
Government. Many social functions 
were given in their honor. 


The British Empire 


By RALSTON HAYDEN 


Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


Great Britain 
Pw and ent reassembled on Jan. 


10 and embarked upon a session 

which was expected to be “both 
heavy and contentious.” On Feb. 16 
the Government’s policy of applying 
the Safeguarding of Industries act to 
those British industries threatened with 
destruction by “unfair” foreign compe- 
tition was upheld by a vote of 335 to 
149. Ramsay MacDonald, the Labor 
leader, and Sir John Simon and David 
Lloyd George, on behalf of the Liber- 
als, attacked the measure on the ground 
that it threatened Great Britain’s free 
trade policy and that, on account of 
the uncertainty with which the act 
would be applied, the condition of in- 
dustry would, in fact, be impaired 
rather than improved. 

The Commons, upon motion of the 
Government, rejected on Feb. 20 a pri- 
vate member’s bill providing that wo- 
men should be granted the franchise at 
the age of 21 and in possession of 
the same qualifications as those re- 


quired of men. At the same time, how- 
ever, Prime Minister Baldwin  an- 
nounced that the Conservative Party’s 
pledge that women would be put on an 
equality with men in voting rights 
would be carried out during the life of 
this Parliament. The Government op- 
posed the bill both because it was cus- 
tomary for constitutional changes to be 
effected by Government bills and be- 
cause it feared that an extension of the 
electorate by some 2,000,000 women 
would result in demands for another 
general election in which the new voters 
might secure representation in Parlia- 
ment. 

Upon recommendation of a Cabinet 
subcommittee, under the Chairmanship 
of Lord Birkenhead, the Government 
decided to postpone consideration of a 
private member’s bill changing the con- 
ditions under which trades unions might 
lawfully levy contributions for political 
purposes from the members. The com- 
mittee at the same time suggested a 
public inquiry into the entire position 
of the trades unions in the political 


\ 
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field. The Trades Unions act of 1913 
provided that unions might collect po- 
litical contributions from all members 
who had not filed written demands to 
be exempted from the payment of such 


dues. Now it was proposed to make it 


illegal for a union to collect money for 
political purposes from any member 
who had not affirmatively signified his 
desire to be so assessed. The bill was 
backed by a large number of members 


of Parliament, who declared that under 


\ the existing regulations union men did 

not dare to claim exemption, even if 
they did not approve of the political 
levy and belonged to the Conservative 
or the Liberal, instead of the Labor 
Party, for whose benefit the political 
funds of the unions were used. The 
bill, however, was on the division for 
a second reading defeated by a vote of 
325 to 153, as the result of an appeal 
by the Prime Minister for industrial 
peace. Many conservatives on that ac- 
count voted against the bill. 

The sharp division between the ex- 
tremist section of the Labor Party and 
its more conservative leaders and their 
following was emphasized on Feb. 12 
when David Kirkwood, one of the “wild 
men from the Clyde,” made an indirect 
attack upon the throne by opposing a 
supplementary grant of £2,000 to de- 
fray the expenses of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to South Africa and 
South America. Ninety Laborites voted 
with Kirkwood, but Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, Sidney Webb, William Adamson 
and James H. Thomas were among 
those who entered the Government di- 
vision lobby, while other prominent 
members of the late Labor Government 
abstained from voting. Hostility to 
royalty was also shown by Labor mem- 
bers of the Town Council of Glasgow, 
who violently, although unsuccessfully, 
opposed granting the freedom of the 
City to Prince Henry, the third son of 
King George. 

The seven representatives of the 
Trades Unions Congress who recently 
returned from a tour of Russia under 
the auspices of the Soviet Government 
presented on Feb. 27 a lengthy report 
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on Russian conditions. Although the 
delegates stated that they did not wish 
to be regarded as apologists for Rus- 
sian Communism, the report was at- 
tacked and discredited by practically 
the whole British press. = 
One of the most sensational utter- 
ances ever made in the House of Com- 
mons was that which came from the 
lips of John Wheatley, Minister of 
Health in the Labor Government and a 
possible successor to Ramsay MacDon- 
ald as leader of the Labor Party. 
Speaking during a debate on March 3 


- on a motion by a Conservative member 


condemning Communist propaganda 
throughout the.empire, Wheatley de- 
clared that if Conservative members 
“were entitled to advise the shooting of 
middle and upper class Germans _ be- 
cause they could not accept their views, 
the Communists are equally eriitled to © 
advise the working classes to shoot 
down those who stand in the way of 
their prosperity.” He contended that 
the purpose of the motion was “for the 
honorable members opposite, who keep 
millions of people down in the gutter, 
to make it illegal for them to squeal.” 
Continuing, he said: “Revolutions are 
produced by such conditions. I tell 
you if I were enduring these conditions, 
or if I felt that tomorrow by exercising 
a little violence I could emancipate a 
million of my fellow-countrymen from 
perpetual poverty, I would feel in tak- 
ing that course that I should be more 
justified than you were in the course 
you took in 1914.” Lord Winterton, 
Under Secretary for India, replying for 
the Government, referred to the “frank 
and naive disclosure of Mr. Wheatley’s 
real political ambitions.” The motion 
was finally adjourned. 

Still another episode indicating the 
temper of the Labor Party was that 
which arose out of the suspension of 
David Kirkwood, the member for Dum- 
barton, Scotland. While the House of 
Commons was in committee and Austen 
Chamberlain was speaking on the Eu- 
ropean situation, Kirkwood interrupted 
him at intervals and was finally 
“named” by the Chairman. The Speaker 
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was sent for, and upon his taking the 
chair, Ramsay MacDonald asked to be 
allowed to make an explanation. This 
the Speaker refused, whereupon Mac- 
Donald, at the head of all the members 
of the Labor Party, left the House. The 
motion for Kirkwood’s suspension was 
then adopted. ° 
Great interest was taken during the 
month in the possibility of a combina- 
tion along the lines of the old “Triple 
Alliance” between a number of the 
great industrial unions that were seek- 
ing wage advances. A step toward the 
creation of such an alliance, “in view 
of any future emergency,” was taken on 
Feb. 25 when the Executive Committee 
of the Miners’ Federation decided to ar- 
range a joint meeting with representa- 
~ tives of the railway and other transport 
workers’ unions, “to see how far it 
- would be possible to pursue a joint 
policy.” 

The number of persons on Feb. 9, 
1925, recorded as unemployed in Great 
Britain was 1,243,000. This was 54,327 
more than a year previously. 


7 Ireland 
(( ANDIDATES for nine seats in the 


Dail Eireann made vacant by the 
resignation of a group of Deputies who 
seceded from the Ministerial Party, be- 
cause its attitude toward Great Britain 
was not sufficiently “virile,” carried on 
a miniature general election in the Free 
State during the month. The public 
showed little interest either in the cam- 
paign or its possible results. 

The Dail Eireann passed the second 
reading of the Government’s treason and 
sedition bill, which established forty 
offenses against the safety of the State 
that might be punished by death, im- 
prisonment, penal servitude or fine. 
President Cosgrave declared that the 
real purpose of the bill was to place 
the State upon a stable foundation and 
see that no evildoer, however idealistic, 
should endeavor to overthrow it. The 
Dail also instructed its Committee on 
Standing Orders to amend its rules so 
as to prevent the introduction of di- 
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vorce bills in the Free State Parlia- 
ment, thus making divorce impossible 
in the Free State. 

A grant of £1,250,000 from the Brit- 
ish Parliament in aid of the constabu- 
lary in Northern Ireland aroused con- 
siderable resentment in the Free State, 
where it was declared to be a subsidy 
paid to Ulster in order to aid it to resist 
inclusion in a united Ireland. A prom- 
inent Ulster spokesman, however, de- 
clared that the grant was merely a par- 
tial return of taxes paid into the Im- 
perial Treasury. : 


Canada 
LORD BYNG, Governor General of 


Canada, opened the fourth session 

of the Dominion Parliament on Feb. 4. 
The speech from the throne indicated 
that the Government’s legislative pro- 
posals would include measures in- 
tended to reduce ocean freight rates to 
and from Canadian ports; to equalize 
railway freight rates as between prov- 
inces and localities; to improve and 
further equip important Canadian ocean 
ports on the Atlantic, the Pacific and 
the St. Lawrence; to secure greater Cco- 
operation with the United States in the 
suppression of liquor and_ narcotic 
smuggling across the border; to con- 
vene a conference between the Federal 
and Provincial Governments to consider 
the advisability of amending the Brit- 
ish North America act with reference to 
the Constitution and powers of the 
Senate, and to further the settlement 
of suitable immigrants in fertile and 
unoccupied portions of the Dominion. 
Announcement was made on Feb. 19 
that an agreement had been signed be- 
tween the Government and shipping in- 
terests headed by Sir William Peterson 
whereby the Government would subsi- 
dize to the extent of about $1,375,000 
annually a fleet of ten vessels to oper- 
ate under agreed rates between Canada 
and other parts of the empire, princi- 
pally England. Government spokesmen 
informed Parliament that it was ex- 
pected that the competition of this sub- 
sidized fleet would cause a reduction 
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of the freight rates now charged by the 
North Atlantic Steamship Conference, 
“a powerful shipping combine,” whose 
exactions were declared to act as a 
restraint upon Canada’s export trade. 

_ During the debate upon the proposal 
to call a constitutional conference, a 
motion urging the alteration of the 
Canadian Constitution so that in the 
future it could be amended by Canada 
alone instead of by the British Parlia- 
ment upon address by both houses of 
the Canadian Parliament, as at present, 
was defeated when opposed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The main estimates, introduced on 
Feb. 16, showed a decrease of almost 
$10,000,000 as compared with the ex- 
penditures of this year. They also re- 
vealed a deficit of $60,000,000 on the 
Government owned national railways, or 
about $3,500,000 more than during the 
past year. 

The Canadian Government filed with 
the League of Nations on Feb. 5 the so- 
called Halibut Treaty, concluded with 
the United States in 1923 and regu- 
lating use of the fisheries in the North 
Pacific. As the conclusion of this con- 
vention attracted widespread attention 


because it was signed for Canada by © 


the Dominion’s plenipotentiary arid not 
by the British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, so its filing with the League by 
Canada instead of by Great Britain 
caused much comment. 

Trade reports indicated an improve- 
ment in the general business situation 
during the month. The West was most 
directly affected by an order from the 
Russian Government for 1,300,000 bar- 
rels of flour, which would bring at 
least $12,000,000 into Canada. In the 
Eastern Provinces the pulp and paper 
trade reported improving conditions. 

The Supreme Court on Feb. 26 made 
known its decision in the Crow’s Nest 
rate agreement case. The court held 
that the Railway Commission could not 
fix rates higher than the maxima of this 
agreement, but that the pact applied 
only to the mileage of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway existing in 1897, about 
7,300 out of the 14,000 miles of track 
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of that railroad today. The Prairie 
Provinces had contended that the agree- 

. . \ . 

ment applied to the whole Canadian 
Pacific system and to the National 
Railways as well. 

Two treaties between Canada and the 
United States, the first dealing with 
smuggling operations and illegal drug 
traffic along the international bor- 
der and the second enlarging the list 
of extraditable crimes, were approved 
by the House of Commons on March 3. 
The treaty designed to suppress smug- 
gling operations also provided for in- 
ternational cooperation in the suppres- 
sion of the illegal drug traffic. The 
second compact placed crimes against 
the narcotic laws in the extraditable list. 

A lively contest was started in On- 
tarlo by a Government announcement 
at the opening of the Legislature that 
an amendment of the temperance act 
would be introduced to permit the alco- 
holic content of beer to be increased to 
4.4 per cent. The Government declared 
that the alteration of the law would 
meet, in part, the wishes of a large sec- 
tion of the people and at the same time 
make possible a better enforcement of 
the act., Prohibition leaders asserted 
that the proposed amendment was a 
direct assault upon the temperance prin- 
ciple. The proposal was approved by 
the Legislature on March 4 by a vote 
of 85 out of the total membership of 
111, thus paving the way for the intro- 
duction of the bill itself. 


Australia 
ANNOUNCEMENT was made by the 


Government of Australia that it 
would seek to sell the thirty-two vessels 
of the State-owned Commonwealth Ship- 
ping Line and retire from the ocean 
transport business. Dispatches stated 
that this experiment in State ownership 
had already cost the Australian people 
approximately $50,000,000 and no cer- 
tainty was expressed that purchasers 
would be found for the Government 
fleet. Rather, it was declared that \the 
labor conditions, which were largely re- 
sponsible for the Government’s decision 
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os to. sell, would make it extremely un- 


likely that private capital could be 
found for investment in Australian ship- 


ping. — 

The strike of the seamen and dock- 
ers which paralyzed the shipping of 
the Commonwealth for some two months 
was suspended after a conference be- 

_tween the union officials, the Govern- 
ment and the ship owners, at which it 
was agreed that the Shipping Labor 
Bureau, long an object of union en- 
mity, should be abolished after Feb. 
28 and its members absorbed into the 
Waterside Workers’ Federation without 
prejudice. The nonunion men, all of 
whom are returned soldiers, objected to 
this arrangement, and appealed to the 
Government of New South Wales to en- 
force in their favor the provisions of 
the Preference to Returned Soldiers 
act. As the Premier and the Attorney 
General of the State declared that they 
‘would do so as far as they could, a real 
settlement of one of the main causes of 
the trouble was not effected. Subse- 
quently the courts refused the applica- 
tion of the Government for the deregis- 
tration of the Seamen’s Union, but fined 
Thomas Walsh, its President, £150 for 
inciting other union officials to pro- 
mote strikes. The Federal Committee 
of the Waterside Workers’ Federation 
inflicted a fine of £2,000 upon the Ade- 
Jaide branch because it refused to obey 
the organization’s orders to unload cer- 
tain ships. The Adelaide dockers 
thereupon refused to pay the fine, de- 
fied their national leaders and threat- 
ened to withdraw from the federation. 
Prime Minister Bruce declared that the 
outstanding fact emerging from the 
strike was that the Government ma- 
chinery for the settlement of such dis- 
putes was ineffective, and that it must 
be perfected. 

The Royal Commission appointed by 
the State Government of Victoria and 
presided over by General Sir John 
Monash, appointed to inquire into the 
police strike in Melbourne in 1923, pre- 
sented a report on Feb. 4 condemning 
the strike, criticizing the Police Com- 
missioner’s administration and declar- 
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ing the reinstatement of the strikers to 
be impossible. 

A conference of the Prime Minister 
of the Commonwealth and the Premiers 
of the States accepted the principle of 
a proposed immigration scheme provid- 
ing for the loan of £34,000,000 from 
Great Britain for establishing British 
settlers in Australia. 


South Africa | 
A SENSATION was created in South 


Africa by the release upon order 
of Tielman Roos, the Minister of Jus- 
tice, of more than a thousand persons 
serving jail sentences for violation of 
the law prohibiting the sale of liquor 
to natives. General Jan Smuts de- 
nounced the “general jail delivery” 
and declared that the prisoners were re- 
leased in order that they might register - 
and ultimately vote for the Nationalist 
Party. 

The German newspapers in the ter- 
ritory of Southwest Africa, governed 
by the Union under mandate from the 
League of Nations, united in urging 
German residents in the territory to 
make the formal notification to the 
Government, in the absence of which 
they would automatically become citi- 
zens of the Union on March 15. Of the 
20,000 whites in the territory, about 
11,000 are citizens of the Union and 
9,000 are Germans; but a very large per- 
centage of the males over 21 years of age 
are Germans. 


India 


HE general budget of the Govern- 

ment of India, introduced in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly on March 
2, estimated the total revenue for the 
coming year (1925-26) at 1,336,000,000 
rupees and the expenditure at 1,304,- 
000,000 rupees, leaving a surplus of 
32,000,000 rupees. The surplus was to 
be used to reduce the provincial con- 
tributions to the Central Government. 
Sir Basil Blackett, the Finance member 
of the Government, told the House that 
he hoped to close the financial year on 


March 31, 1925, with a surplus of 
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40,000,000 rupees, due mainly to sub- 


stantial savings in military expenditure. 

The breach between the Swarajists 
(Home Rule Party) and the Liberal In- 
dependent Party in the Assembly was 
accentuated by two divisions, in each of 
which one of these groups voted with 
the Government and against the other. 

An important event in the history of 
Indian railways occurred in Bombay 
on Feb. 3 when the Governor officially 
opened the first electric railway in 
India, a section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Announcement was 
made that the task of building a new 
Indian Capitol at Delhi was two-thirds 
complete, 100,000,000 rupees out of an 
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estimated total of 130,000,000 rupees 


having been expended on the work. The 


opening of the All-India Art Exhibition 


at Lucknow attracted wide attention, as - 


it was the first attempt to bring to- 


gether representative specimens of In- 
dian art. 

Fifty-four Indians were on Feb. 26 
convicted by the court at Lahore of 
conspiracy against the Government as 
the result of their activities in the strug- 
gle between two groups of Akali Sikhs 
for possession of the Sikh shrines in 
the Punjab.’ Four were sentenced to 
death, nine to life imprisonment and 
the remainder to terms of from three 
to seven years. 


France and Belgium 


By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


Professor of History, University of Minnesota 


power through February, although 

with increasing signs of restless- 
ness on the part of the Socialists. The 
Socialist Deputies refused to enter the 
Cabinet and on Feb. 12 asserted that 
their support of the Premier was subject 
to execution by the Government of the 
democratic reforms ‘which had been 
promised. 

It became increasingly evident that 
until the war debts owed by France to 
America and Great Britain were ad- 
justed the republic would be subject to 
recurring financial crises, centring 
around the exchange value of the franc. 
President Doumergue, in a public ad- 
dress on Feb. 2, again insisted that 
France intended to meet all her obli- 
gations to her allies, but “that so long 
as our security is not fully definitely 
assured France will be paralyzed in her 
capacity for constructive, beneficent 
work. It is therefore impossible to dis- 
pense with guarantees of security.” As 
the month advanced, however, it was 


4 | ‘HE Herriot Ministry continued in 


plain that vigorous measures were im- 
mediately called for. The exchange 
value of the franc fell abruptly from 
around $0.0545 to well under $0.0520, 
and at the same time the Bank of France 
was compelled to demand the right to 
issue bank notes in excess of the legal 
limit of 41,000,000,000 francs, despite 
the great reluctance of the Herriot Gov- 
ernment to consent to any new move to- 
ward inflation. 

The financial crisis was reported as 
being caused this time not by foreign 
speculators (as early in 1924) but by 
Frenchmen who were making a vigorous 
effort to put their wealth out of reach 
of radical taxation by “selling franes”— 
i. e., sending their funds out of the coun- 
try. The steady mounting of the cost of 
living, combined with the announcement 
that Frenchmen would have to pay next 
year six to seven billion francs more in 
taxes than in 1924, created a widespread 
sentiment of extreme discouragement. 

The immediate result of the situation 
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was that on Feb. 15 it was stated that 
the Government had dropped its plan 
for a new tax on corporate earnings, one 
of the most disquieting features on the 
pending taxation program. It was al- 
leged that in the last three months 
14,000,000,000 francs had already been 
exported, and that great quantities of 
Government bonds were being quietly 
converted into cash preliminary to ex- 
port of the funds. The Herriot Ministry 
thus found itself in a very difficult situ- 
ation. The Premier had been unable to 
repeal the Poincaré taxes as he had 
promised, and to balance the budget he 
must impose new taxes. The State em- 
ployes, furthermore, had been clamoring 
for redemption of the pledge that their 
salaries should be increased. In the 
budget debates in the Chamber the Gov- 
ernment spokesmen dwelt, therefore, on 
the fact that the Treasury was depending 
more upon “the severe enforcement of 
present laws” rather than upon new tax 
laws to meet the situation, and pointed 
out that while today in the United States 
a twentieth of the net revenue of the 
country was paid to the Government and 
in England one-third, in France one-half 
was paid. The 1925 budget, which had 
previously been passed by the Cham- 
ber, was introduced in the Senate by the 
Government on March 3; the budget 
totaled approximately 34,500,000,000 
francs. 


M. Loucheur, ex-Minister of Com- 
merce and one of the industrial leaders 
of the country, stated on Feb. 17 that 
an adjustment with America was vital 
to financial stability. M. Loucheur 
thought there was little hope of any re- 
duction of the budget for five or six 
years. For present purposes the wise 
thing was for the Government to get cash 
in hand by floating a new loan of $200,- 
000,000 in America, while the money 
from the recent Morgan loan ought to 
be kept to protect the exchange value of 
the franc. Finance Minister Clémentel 
followed up this speech by declaring 
most emphatically in the Chamber on 
Feb. 20 that France had no intention of 
“repudiating” her debts. 

Joseph Caillaux, the stormy petrel of 
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French public life, formally entered 
politics again in February following his 


complete legal reinstatement. His reap- 


pearance was said to have been carefully 
timed to match the need of the republic 
for a master financier to meet the fiscal 
crisis. M. Loucheur in his speech be- 
fore the Deputies on Feb. 17 referred to 
M. Caillaux as an “especially competent 
financial authority” and read quotations 
from his pronouncements on remedies 
for financial ills. M. Caillaux on Feb. 
19 appeared as the guest of honor at a 
great public banquet given by “The 
League for the Protection of the Rights 
of Man.” It was a purely political af- 
fair and Premier Herriot deemed it 
wiser to be absent, but “he was present 
in spirit,” as M. Painlevé announced to 
the great gathering of over 2,000 in his 
address of welcome to the restored exile. 


M. Caillaux’s own speech was, in the . 
main, moderate, and he refrained from 
denouncing his Nationalist adversaries 
personally. He charged them, however, 
with having been responsible for the 
present financial misfortunes of France. 
As for the debt question, the speaker 
said that France must unravel her own 
financial difficulties “even by sacrific- 
ing part of our assets.” In general he 
denounced the “blundering” of French 
statesmanship and diplomacy. 

By a vote of 315 to 250, on Feb. 2, 
the Chamber approved the Ministry’s 
program of suppressing the French 
diplomatic embassy to the Vatican, thus 
severing the final tie between the State 
and the Papal See. To carry this point, 
however, M. Herriot had to make con- 
cessions with respect to Alsace-Lorraine, 
continuing the Concordat so far as the 
recovered provinces were involved, and 
leaving a Chargé d’Affaires at the Vati- 
can to look after Alsatian ecclesiastical 
interests. 

A sequel to the religious janglings 
came at Marseilles on Feb. 10, when the 
Communists tried to break up a Catholic 
mass meeting. The disorders were on a 
very serious scale; some 100 persons 
were reported to have been wounded or 
dangerously mauled and two victims 
were said to have died. The Catholics 
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charged the authorities with failing to 
give them proper police protection. The 
Catholics of the Old Breton regions on 
Feb. 15 held an impressive demonstra- 
tion at Rennes, where 30,000 persons, 
mostly peasants from the villages, pa- 
raded the streets and were harangued by 
Archbishop Charrot and other orators 
denouncing the Ministry. 

The Clericals followed this demon- 
stration by a formal protest to the 
Premier from the six French Cardinals, 
attacking the Chamber vote and suggest- 
ing that in the Senate the Catholics 
would “find a majority of men patriotic 
and independent enough to put the in- 
terest of France above party politics.” 
The Premier answered the Cardinals by 
formally declaring that “the question of 
the suppression of the embassy at the 
Vatican is nothing more than a question 
of political regulation. It does not in 
any way involve the question of the re- 
spect due to the Catholic faith.” 

Late in January the Cabinet began its 
long premeditated attack upon the enor- 
mous number of official positions in 
France. It was ordered that 9,026 posts, 
civil and military, should be abolished 
as a first step toward a larger reduction 
of the public services. 

Former President Poincaré was 
charged with defamation of character 
in a complaint filed at Paris on March 
6, by former Senator Charles Humbert. 
M. Humbert recently criticized M. Poin- 
caré in a book; the former President 
answered the attack in a letter which 
was generally published. Former Sena- 
tor Humbert charged that the letter con- 
tained defamatory statements. 


Belgium 
A BISSOLUTION of the Belgian Par- 


liament and a new election to the 
same was announced for April 5. The 
regular elections were due in May, but 
the time was advanced because of the 
serious issue that had been raised both 
in the Chamber and in the Cabinet over 
the question of giving votes to women. 
When the’ present Liberal-Catholic 
Theunis Ministry was organized it was 
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understood that the Government’s pro- 
gram would contain only matters con- 
nected with finance and war reconstruc: 
tion. Late in January, however, the 
Catholic Deputies, supported by a cer- 
tain number of Socialists, introduced a 
measure granting women the right to 
vote in provincial elections. The Lib- 
erals immediately opposed, on _ the 
ground that this was entirely outside the 
program of the present Administration. 
Several Liberal members of the Cabinet 
refused to collaborate with their Cath: 
olic and Conservative colleagues upon 
this issue, and it was reported on Feb. 
10 that four Liberal Ministers were con- 
sidering resigning and forcing a Cabinet 
crisis. The Chamber also was very 
equally divided, the Catholics being sup- 
ported by twenty-one Socialist Deputies, 
while the bulk of the Socialists stood 
with the Liberals. According to general 
report the underlying cause for part of 
the opposition to granting the vote to 
women was the fear lest these new voters 
be unduly swayed by the influence of 
the clergy. 

The $50,000,000 loan, negotiated by 
Belgium in the United States in 1924, 
was ratified by the Chamber of Deputies 
on Feb. 27 and by the Senate on 
March 4. 


Work in the war devastated areas con: 
continued apace. Including militar) 
“hutments,” there were said to be now 
more houses in the battle zones than be- 
fore the war, and in the districts. of 
Ypres, Nieuport and Dixmude there 
were’ some 200 houses ready to let. 
Work on the magnificent medieval 
“Halles” of Ypres was being carried on 
so far only for the preservation of the 
ruins, although it was expected that one 
wing would be rebuilt. To restore the 
old Halles to their former splendor 
would cost some $3,500,000 and would 
seem unprofitable, for Ypres, which in 
the Middle Ages had about 150,000 in- 
habitants, has now only around 25,000. 


The Church of St. Martin at Ypres is 


also under reconstruction, and at Dix- | 
mude the fine old Grand Place has- 


been restored with all its former archi- 


tectural character. Ss 


Germany and Austria 


By HARRY J. CARMAN 


Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 


President Friedrich Ebert on Feb. 

28 came as a distinct shock to all 
Germany. As soon as his death became 
known flags throughout the Reich were 
half-masted; the Berlin Exchange was 
immediately closed and numerous social 
functions were canceled, 

Messages of condolence poured in 
from Germany and abroad. The high 
personal esteem in which the dead Pres- 
ident was held was evidenced by the 
press comments. 

The official mourning ceremony, at- 
tended by high Government officials 
and members of the entire Diplomatic 
Corps, was held in the Presidential pal- 
ace on Wednesday, March 4. From here 
the body was taken to Heidelberg, the 
President’s native town; here impres- 
sive funeral services were held on 
Thursday, March 5. 

At the time of his death Herr Ebert 
was 54 years of age. Elected to the 
Reichstag in 1912, he supported Ger- 
many in the great war; in 1916 he was 
named Chancellor to succeed Prince 
Maximilian of Baden. The following 
year he became Provisional President of 
the newly declared republic. During his 
Presidency, which would have termi- 
nated in June next, he faced many 
crises, notably the celebrated Kapp 
putsch of 1920, the Bavarian coup of 
1923 and the Saxon Communist move- 
ment of the same year. 

President Ebert’s death caused great 
uneasiness in Germany and in fore‘gn 
circles, where fear was expressed that it 
might lead to a restoration of the mon- 
archy. Ebert had the respect and confi- 
dence of France, and his efforts to keep 
Chancellor Marx in office and to pre- 
vent the formation of the Luther-Strese- 
mann Cabinet—a distinctly royalist ag- 
gregation—proved his loyalty to repub- 
lican principles and to the fulfillment 
of the Peace Treaty on the basis of the 
Dawes reparations plan. 


A rersident Fre of the death of 
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Just who would succeed Ebert was 
problematical. At a conference held on 
March 3 between the Government and 
party leaders it was decided to hold an 
election on Sunday, March 29, for the 
purpose of selecting a new executive. 
To be elected on this day a candidate 
had to get an absolute majority, and if 
no candidate obtained such a majority, it 
was proposed to hold a second election 
on Sunday, April 26, when only a rela- 
tive majority would be necessary. 

Pending the election, the duties of 
President were assumed by Chancellor 
Luther. _The political situation clari- 
fied somewhat on March 10, when the 
Reichstag definitely adopted a special 
law, submitted by the leaders of the 
dominant parties in Parliament, nam- 
ing Dr. Walther Simons as President ad 
interim of Germany; the purpose of this 
step was to avoid having the Chancellor 
serve in a dual capacity until the elec- 
tion. Dr. Simons, President of the 
Reichsgericht, or national court, a post 
analogous to that of Presiding Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, is 
one of the foremost of German jurists. 
Meanwhile the political organizations 
proceeded to name their candidates for 
the Presidency. The Socialist Party on 
March 7 nominated Otto Braun, well- 
known Socialist leader; M. Thaelmann 
was nominated by the Communist Parry. 
Former Chancellor Marx stood at the 
head of the list for the Centrist Party 
nomination. 


It was obvious that the death of Pres- 
ident Ebert would retard negotiations 
for a general security agreement be- 
tween the Allies and Germany. Leopold 
von Hoesch, German Ambassador to 
France, on Feb. 17 placed before Pre- 
mier Herriot a request that the Berlin 
Government be allowed to take part in 
the negotiations on the security issue, in 
order that Chancellor Luther might pre- 
sent his proposal for a guarantee com- 
pact based on mutual assurance by 
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France and Germany. Herr von Hoesch 
also made it plain that any security ar- 
rangement which included Germany as 
a party thereto would have to provide 
for early evacuation of the Ruhr and 
Cologne bridgehead, and contain assur- 
ances that Coblenz and-Mayence would 
be evacuated in five and ten years re- 
spectively. In his reply the French Pre- 
mier said that, though eventually it 
might be highly desirable for Germany 
to take part in a security arrangement, 
the first item on the program was dis- 
cussion of the Geneva protocol, to which 
_ Germany was not a party. He further 
informed Herr von Hoesch that evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr, Cologne and other 
Rhine bridgeheads depended on fulfill- 
ment of the Versailles Treaty and was 
quite independent of the security issue. 


Tremendous interest was manifested 
in the “German Cheka” case which 
began in Leipsic on Feb. 10. This was 
due in large measure to the widely her- 
alded intention of the Government to 
prove that the Moscow Soviet authori- 
ties directly used the “German Cheka,” 
a Communist organization, as an instru- 
ment for fomenting a Red revolution in 
Germany. The defendants, fifteen men 
and one woman, were accused of having 
plotted at the behest of Moscow to initi- 
ate a revolt against the German Repub- 
lic by a reign of terror comprising mur- 
der of prominent officials, instigation 
of a workers’ uprising, smuggling of 
arms into Germany and distribution of 
cholera and typhus germs throughout 
the country. The chief defendant, Felix 
Neumann, testified that he worked with 
the Russians to start a Communist re- 
volt, had killed a barber named Rausche 
who was branded by the Communists as 
a traitor, and had sought to murder 
General von Seeckt, the late Hugo 
Stinnes and Herr Borsig, Germany’s 
leading business magnate. He further 
testified that the Russian Soviet Em- 
bassy in Berlin had given him no less 
than $200,000 to carry out the plans for 
revolt. In the course of his testimony 
Neumanh implicated Ruth Fischer, the 
Commun\st Reichstag woman member, 
as well a:\other Communist leaders, such 
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as Koenen, Katz, Brandler, Thaelmann, 
Remmels and Pieck. The Communists 
declared that Neumann was insane. At 
the time this article was written the trial 
was still in progress. 

The long and eagerly awaited Gov- 
ernment report, explaining and justily- 
ing the huge credit of the Ruhr indus- 
trialists as indemnity for the financial 
burdens imposed by the French and Bel- 
gian occupation, was presented to the 
Reichstag on Feb. 16. The Government 
asserted that the credits were granted 
not only to the big industrialists but to 
medium-sized and smaller concerns, thus 
directly contradicting one of the main 
statements of the Government’s oppo- 
nents. It also maintained that the credits 
were granted with the express approval 
of the Ruhr workers. The report was 
savagely attacked by the Socialist Dep- 
uty, Herr Hertz. He declared that the 
Government should force the Ruhr in- 
dustrialists to repay the millions re- 
ceived by them, since they had profited 
at the expense of other Ruhr sufferers. 
especially the workers. His fiery speech 
so angered Foreign Minister Stresemann 
that the latter completely lost his self- 
composure. After heated debate the 
whole question was referred to a special 
investigating committee. 


As the result of an explosion of fire- 
damp in a mine at Dortmund on Feb. 
11 no less than 129 persons were killed; 
the catastrophe was one of the worst of 
its kind ever recorded in Germany. The 
mine, one of the Stinnes group, was re- 
garded as one of the world’s model 
mines, and was equipped with the most 
modern devices. The cause of the disas- 
ter was thought to have been a spark 
from the shaft machinery. A body of 
French miners attended the funeral of 
the victims. Ten persons were killed 
and thirty injured in a dynamite explo- 
sion following a fire in the powder divi- 
sion of the Westphalian-Anholt explo- 
sive factory at Reinsdorf on March 4 
most of the victims were women. 

Five specific charges were made) 
against Anton Hoefle, ex-Minister of 
Posts, who was under temporary arrest 
for his dealings with the Barmats. Gus- ) 
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tav Bauer, former Imperial Chancellor, 
was expelled from the Socialist Party on 
the ground that he had received money 
from the Barmat concern. Other promi- 
nent figures involved in the scandal in- 
cluded Herr Richter, Berlin Chief of Po- 
lice, who had received a “leave of ab- 
Dr. Johann Werthauer, promi- 
nent Berlin lawyer, and the Reichstag 
members, Lange-Hegermann and Heil- 
mann. 


The opinion that reduction in the 
force of the German Foreign Office, 
both at home and abroad, in an effort to 
economize, had been carried so far that 
the country’s interests had already suf- 
fered, was expressed by Foreign Minis- 
ter Stresemann when he appeared before 
the Budget Committee on Feb. 13. Ger- 
many now maintains only four con- 
sulates in the United States, as against 
the former fourteen; nine in Ghins: as 
against sixteen; two in Brazil, as against 

eight. The total consular representation 

before the war was thirty-four Con- 
sulates General and ninety-nine Con- 
sulates; now it is only twenty-nine and 
thirty-four respectively. The domestic 
Foreign Office has been reduced since 
October, 1923, from 740 to 666 offi- 
cials, and the clerical force has been 
cut from 1,003 to 723. Salaries of rep- 
resentatives abroad have been reduced 
10 to 15 per cent., which Stresemann 
says makes it difficult for them “to cul- 
tivate those social relations without 
which they are unable to play any po- 
litical role.” 

Another attempt to end the deadlock 
in the Prussian situation was made on 
Feb. 10, when ex-Chancellor Marx was 
named Prussian Premier. Dr. Marx 
selected as colleagues members of the 
Centre and Socialist Parties. On Feb. 
20, however, the Prussian Diet, by a vote 
of 221 to 218, refused to express confi- 
dence in the new Cabinet, whereupon 
Marx and his associates resigned. The 
German Nationalists, the People’s Party 
and the Economic Union, in combining 
against the new Government, made it 
known that they would abstain from 
voting if Dr. Marx would drop the So- 
cialist Minister of Interior, Severing. 
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FRIEDRICH EBERT 


Born Feb. 4, 1871; elected first President 
of the German Republic Feb. 11, 1919; 
died Feb. 28, 1925 


But this the Premier flatly refused to do. 
A new formation of the Cabinet to take 
place after the convention of the Diet 
in March was decided upon. Captain 
von Papen, former Military Attaché at 
Washington, was called upon to resign 
his mandate in the Prussian Diet because 
he refused to vote with the Centre Party 
to confirm the Marx Cabinet. Von 
Papen refused to comply. 

The state of emergency decree, which 
had been in force in Bavaria since the 
Hittler-Ludendorff “beer cellar” putsch 
of November, 1923, was rescinded Feb. 
14 by a vote of the Bavarian Cabinet. 

Germany’s excess imports over ex- 
ports rose with alarming steadiness since 
August, 1924, until last January it 
reached nearly 700,000,000 gold marks. 

That German agrarians were not satis- 
fied with the present agricultural situa- 
tion was manifested in a demand made 
by the National Agrarian Federation for 
a protective tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts. The demand was made by Count 
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Kalkreuth, President of the federation, 
at its convention held in Berlin on Feb. 
16. The convention also asked for the 
creation of a second parliamentary 
chamber, coequal with the Reichstag, 
which would “represent all the spiritual, 
cultural and economic groups of Ger- 
mans worthily.” There was also some 
demand that the Government guarantee 
prices for certain agricultural products. 
At present the Government prohibits the 
export of wheat if prices for that com- 
‘modity have risen too high, On March 
‘1a bill was published converting the 
Rentenbank into an agricultural institu- 
tion. This new institution is to start 
with a capital of 200,000,000 marks. It 
will lend only to other banks, but these 
in turn will grant credit to farmers. 

Finance Minister Schlieben’s taxation 
bills were being unfavorably received 
by the Democrats and Socialists, and not 
too well even by the Conservatives. One 
notable feature of the new proposals 
was that an income tax should be im- 
posed for the first time on non-resident 
foreigners covering all receipts from 
German sources. The bill imposed a 
flat rate of 10 per cent. on receipts by 
non-resident foreigners from bonds, 
loans, stocks, mortgages, pensions, real 
estate, rents and even from speculative 
profits derived from German stocks and 
shares. The Bankers’ Association is- 
sued a strong protest, on the eround 
that to apply this system would frighten 
away foreign capital from Germany. It 
was also proposed to double the tax on 
beer and to increase that on tobacco. 

According to statistics published on 
Feb. 12, the mortality rate in Berlin was 
reduced considerably in 1924 and the 
birth rate rose slightly. The year, never- 
theless, showed an excess of deaths over 
births of more than 6,000. 

American prohibition was the subject 
of a warm discussion in the Reichstag 
on Feb, 18 in connection with debate 
on a bill providing stringent regulations 
for saloons. Herr Strauch, Economic 
Party Deputy, insisted that the proposed 
law merely marked a step toward com- 
plete prohibition, which “in America has 
resulted in more drinking than ever and 
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in lowering respect for the law.” The 


German National Deputy, Herr Strath- 
mann, disputed this, maintaining that 
the results of American prohibition were 
salutary. He charged that every ninth 
Berlin traffic accident was due to drink- 
ing. Altogether too much grain went 
into beer and liquors at the expense of 
the nourishment of the people, he as- 
serted. The bill was defeated by a vote 
of 200 to 168, with 16 abstaining, where- 
upon a committee was instructed to 
draft a law for,the protection of youth 
against the dangers of alcoholism and 
for the better regulation of concessions 


awarded for the sale of intoxicating 


drinks. 
Austria 
REPORTS of royalist plots continued 


to disturb Austria. At a meeting of 
the Financial Committee of Parliament, 
held Feb. 11, Secretary of State Deutsch 
declared that the Vienna police had dis- 
covered the existence of a strong mon- 
archistic organization backed by numer- 
ous members of the Hungarian aristoc- 
racy. He asserted that large quantities 
of guns and ammunition had already 
been secretly collected on various Hun- 
garian estates, where they were being 
carefully guarded by detachments of 
former soldiers who were ready for ac- 
tion at a moment’s notice. The alleged 
plot was being carefully investigated by 
the authorities. 

A republican demonstration held in 
Magdeburg, Feb. 20-22, indicated that 
the movement for union of Germany and 
Austria was steadily gaining ground. 
More than 150,000 members, represent- 
ing approximately 3,000,000 organized 
republicans, not only decried the pres- 
ent undercurrent for the restoration of 
monarchy in Central Europe, but came 
out vigorously in favor of the union of 
all the German-speaking peoples. Roth 
the principal speakers, Secretary of 
State Deutsch of Austria and. Paul 
Loebe, President of the German Reichs- 
tag, expressed the hope that Austria 
would soon be an integral part of the 
German Republic. To symbolize the end 
of separatism, the boundary posts of all 
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the German States were burned in a 
huge bonfire, the Jast burned being the 
Austrian boundary post. The entire cele- 
bration was characterized by a pomp 
and magnificence resembling the recent 
meetings of the big semi-militaristic 
monarchical organization. Despite these 
manifestations, however, Government 
spokesmen insisted that Austria had no 
wish to change her political status; such 
projects as affiliation with Germany, it 
was stated, were subordinate to the more 
pressing issue of economic reconstruc- 
tion. 

A phase of the general anti-Semitic 
feeling prevalent in Central Europe was 
disclosed on Feb. 12, when Karl Dvorat- 
chek, a Slovak, confessed to the murder 
in Trebitsch, Moravia, shortly after the 
war, of a number of Jewish war ref- 
ugees from Poland. 

Stagnation on the Vienna Boerse con- 
tinued unabated. Nearly all quotations 
declined slowly but steadily. Reports of 
the Austrian National Bank were, how- 
ever, extremely favorable; the note cir- 
culation in February, including imme- 
diate liabilities, amounted to 8,250,000,- 
000 paper crowns, or 500,000,009,000 
less than in January, whereas the me- 
tallic cash reserve decreased only by 
230,000,000,000. As compared with last 
year the showing was better, because 
during the Summer of 1924 the National 
Bank suffered severely in the economic 
crisis connected with the speculation in 
the franc. 

Beginning March 1 all Austrian pub- 
lic offices, railways, banks, post offices 
and custom houses adopted the “shilling 
standard,” one Austrian shilling being 
valued at 10,000 crowns. The Boerse, 
however, had not consented to adapt its 
list of quotations to the new valuation. 

Although Austria undoubtedly gained 
many advantages by stabilizing her cur- 
rency, she had to suffer from an unin- 
terrupted rise in living costs. Indeed, 
living costs today are 40 per cent. 
greater than when the crown was sta- 
bilized in 1922. 

Prices moved in exactly the same 
direction in cases where materials for 
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industry were concerned, but food- 
stuffs fetched much higher prices. Tak- 
ing the index number of 1914 as 1, 
foodstuffs in January, 1923, cost on the 
average 15,000, rising to 16,800 in Jan- 
uary, 1924, and to 20,100 in January, 
1925. Materials of industry, on the 
other hand, which were 21,400 in Janu- 
ary, 1923, had advanced only to 23,130 
in January, 1924, and stood at 22,245 
last January. 

A recent report on unemployment 
showed that when the Austrian crown 
was stabilized unemployed workmen in 
Austria numbered 50,000. By March, 
1923, the number had risen to 167,000 
It decreased to 76,000 in November of 
the same year, but rose again to 126,000 
in March, 1924. By July, 1924, it had 
dropped to 64,000. Since that time, 
however, it increased steadily, until re- 
cent figures placed the number of un- 
employed in Austria at approximately 
187,000, the highest number on record. 
Most of those out of work belonged to 
the metal and clothing industries. About 
half of them were residents of Vienna. 

In view of the unemployment crisis, 
the Government decided to extend in- 
definitely the date set for the dismissal 
of 100,000 civil service employes. These 
dismissals were to have been in effect 
July 1, 1925, under the terms set by the 
League of Nations in its reconstruction 
plan; 75,000 had already been dis- 
missed. 

Despite unemployment and high liv- 
ing costs, the Austrian savings banks 
reported a record increase of deposits. 
At the time of crown stabilization in 
1922 their holdings were 40,000,000,000 
paper crowns. They rose to 110,000,- 
000,000 in January of 1923, to 624,000,- 
000,000 in January of 1924, and to 
2,500,000,000,000 in January of the 
present year. Later estimates placed the 
total at more than 3,000,000,000,000. 

The wave of self-destruction attrib- 
uted to the general distress prevalent in 
Vienna reached a new high peak in Feb- 
ruary. One hundred and seventy sui- 
cides, or attempted suicides, were report- 
ed to the authorities during the month. 


Italy 
By LILY ROSS TAYLOR 


Professor of Latin, Vassar College 


URING the month under review 
1) the Chamber of Deputies, which 
later was summoned for March 
9, had not been in session; the Senate, 
however, considered a number of mat- 
ters, most of which had already been 
before the Chamber.: In the latter part 
of the month discussion was hampered 
by the illness of» Premier Mussolini, 
who, since Feb. 16, had been confined 
to his home with an attack of influ- 
enza. ‘he subjects discussed in the 
Senate included the educational reforms 
introduced by the Fascist Minister, 
Gentile, and the new election law, and 
both subjects led to full expressions of 
views that opposed the Government. 
The educational reforms were the sub- 
ject of several days’ discussion, in the 
course of which a number of facts came 
out; one was that at Naples, Florence, 
and Rome Fascist students had made 
attacks on their non-Fascist mates, 
leading to violent scenes. In Rome 
there was a demonstration against for- 
mer Premier Orlando, Professor of Law 
in the university. A report on the 
schools of South Tyrol by Senator 
Tolomei revealed that vigorous efforts 
were being made to assimilate the in- 
habitants and to make them Italians. 
The new policy, in force since March, 
1923, proved far more rigorous than 
the Italian policy that prevailed just 
after the war closed. Senator Tolomei, 
in his report, predicted that, with the 
development of the present insistence on 
Italian in the schools, the children 
would be Italian in six years.* 
The discussion of Italian education 
had important results. Minister Fidele, 
recognizing the justice of many of the 


*Senator Tolomei’s statement in many ways 
ecnfirmed the article by Lilian Frobenius- 
Eagle, ‘‘The iron hand of Italy over the Ger- 
man Tyrol,” which was published in the 
January issue of THE CURRENT HISTORY 
MaGazINgE. The author analyzed the measures 
being taken by Italy to Italianize the Ger- 
man population and described the latter’s 
reaction to the process.—Editor. 
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criticisms made of Gentile’s reform, an- 
nounced prospective changes that re- 
stored many advantages abandoned by 
Gentile. The changes which he seemed 
disposed to make included the restora- 
tion to the university Faculties of the 
much prized right to elect their own 
rectors and deans, who had lately been 
appointed by the State, and the aboli- 
tion of the regulation that requires 
university professors to be chosen from 
a limited group of docents in their own 
universities, and does not permit them 
to be called from other institutions. 
The Minister commented frankly on the 
secondary schools, especially the new 
type that had been substituted for the 
former technical schools, admitting the 
shortcomings of these schools and the 
great decrease in pupils due to dissatis: 
faction with them. He expressed him- 
self as willing to reconsider the changes 
in these institutions. The new curricula 
of the secondary schools in general 
had, he said, proved too abstract and 
in some respects too theoretical for the 
students. He announced finally that 
the salaries of the teachers, now much 
too low, would be increased so far as 
the budget allowed. The discussion 
closed with the passage of resolutions 
asking for an immediate reform of the 
method of choosing university profes- 
sors and a speedy consideration of the 
other desired modifications. 

The Senate then proceeded to a dis- 
cussion of the Election law. There was 
particular criticism of the regulation 
permitting retiring Deputies to present 
themselves for election without formali- 
ties, while new candidates must, within 
a period of seven days after the elections 
were called for, present a paper signed 
by 400 persons in support of their can- 
didacy. Given the character of the pres- 
ent Parliament, that provision obviously 


offered a great advantage to members 


of the Fascist majority and at the same 
time it presented difficulties for other 
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candidates because of the number of 
names demanded and the shortness of 
time allowed to secure them. Federzoni, 
Minister of the Interior, opposed any 
amendment, and in the end the law was 
approved by a vote of 214 to 58. 

The Fascists are now completely iso- 
lated from the other parties. The direc- 
tors of the National Liberal Party met 
in Rome on Feb. 11 and passed a reso- 
lution that was in accord with the recent 
stand of the Liberals. The resolution 
contained the declaration that “the poli- 
cies of the Government are now in open 
opposition to the realization of declared 
Liberal principles.” Subsequent to the 
publication of this resolution, Mussolini, 
addressing the Fascist Grand Council 
on Feb. 13, spoke of the isolation of 
Fascism as follows: 

Today the party is alone against all the old 
parties. I consider this a privilege and a 
glory and a sure sign of vitality—a sign that 
Fascism has accomplished a revolution that 
required every one to make a choice. The 
great crisis that began in June is to be re- 
garded as passed, at least in its highest point. 
But all is not finished. If I might employ 
the language of war without causing the so- 
called “normalizers” to prick up their ears, I 
should say that we have won a battle, a great 
battle, but we have not yet won the war. 


In accord with the tone of this 
speech, Mussolini announced that Ro- 
berto Farinacci, Dictator of Cremona 
and the most extreme “ras” (leader) of 
Fascism, had been appointed Secretary 
General of the Fascist Party. This ap- 
peintment revived the post formerly 
held by Deputy Giunta, but not in use 
since the reorganization of the party 
following Matteotti’s murder; the nam- 
ing of Farinacci also ended the rumors 
of a break between him and Mussolini. 
The announcement was received with en- 
thusiasm among the original Fascist 
groups, who saw in Farinacci the em- 
bodiment of the revolutionary ideals 
that brought Fascism to power. These 
men believed that the appointment 
would frustrate dissident Fascist move- 
ments, such as the recent one started by 
Deputy Torre and other Piedmont Fas- 
cists who felt themselves slighted in 
party councils. The Opposition viewed 
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with anxiety the appointment, as offi- 


cial Fascist representative, of the man 
who-stood most strongly for methods of 
violence and revolution and for the vig- 
orous suppression of freedom of speech 
and of the press. Farinacci himself de- 
clared that he regarded his selection as 
the logical result of the present political 
situation and as a warning to his ene- 
mies. The Tribuna of Rome viewed 
the appointment as the end of any ef- 
fort at normalization. The paper added: 

Farinacci boasts of having urged the bill 
against secret societies and of also having 
been the real inspirer of the measures against 
the press. It is just that he should assume 
the honor and responsibility for the attitude 
taken by the Fascist Party. This return to 
extremism by the Fascisti is the logical con- 
sequence of the desertion on the part of all 
the liberal groups. 


It was announced on March 2 that 
the officers of the Association of War 
Veterans, a group that had lately op- 
posed Fascism, had been removed and 
that the association, with three commis- 
sioners at its head appointed by Musso- 
lini, had been placed in the hands of 
the Government. The action was taken 
on the ground that the association was 
administering State funds for needy vet- 
erans and was therefore subject to the 
control of the Government. The vet- 
erans were at first strongly pro-Fascist, 
but opposed Mussolini since their meet- 
ing in Assisi last August. On Armis- 
tice Day there were numerous clashes 
between veterans and Fascisti, and a 
particularly serious one in Rome, after 
which General Peppino Garibaldi issued 
a manifesto charging Mussolini with re- 
sponsibility. The action of the Govern- 
ment in removing the officers of the war 
veterans at such a time was thought to 
have been prompted by the desire to 
avert incidents at the National Assem- 
bly of War Veterans which opened at 
Rome on March 5. 

The attitude to be taken by Italy to- 
ward her foreign debts, which was called 
to public attention by the recent British 
note to France, was widely discussed 
throughout Italy. All felt with the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Fascisti that the 
interallied debts must be considered in 
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connection with reparations and also 
with the territorial and economic results 
of the war. It was argued that Italy, 
‘unlike England and France, obtained no 
colonial territory from the war (unless 
the recent concession of Jubaland be 
considered) and that Italy gave up the 
reparations owed her by the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and used her re- 
sources in restoring the finances of Aus- 
tria. The impossibility of meeting the 
full sums of the debts was insisted upon. 
It was further pointed out that Italy’s 
taxes were already far higher than 
French taxes and that, if indirect taxes 
be considered, they were probably 
higher than the British. Italian spokes- 
men further argued that Italy’s lack of 
natural resources, which made it essen- 
tial for her to import coal and. other 
important raw material, made it prac- 
tically impossible for her to reduce the 
sums spent abroad so as to secure the 
surplus of exports over imports which 
would permit the debts to be paid. On 
the question of reconsidering the debts, 
there was remarkable unanimity be- 
tween Fascists and Opposition, but the 
Opposition press went much. further 
than the Fascist. papers and suggested 
the possibility of complete cancellation 
of debts. The Corriere della Sera 
pointed out that Germany’s ability to 
pay had an important part in deter- 
mining the amount of reparations asked 
of her and urged that similar consid- 
eration should determine the sums to 
be paid on the war debts. The Cor- 
riere discussed the futility of “sanc- 
tions” if France and Italy should refuse 
to pay, and added: 

The only guarantee is the moral one; and 
to this France and Italy bow their heads, 
but it is not a disgrace to admit that it is 
impossible to pay the exorbitant sums that 
creditors may ask, and it is a sacred right to 
recall that the economic difficulties derive 
from the sacrifices of men and material which 
were endured in a war for a common cause. 


The trial of Matteotti’s murderers was 
again postponed and no date was set. 
The Court of Inquiry of the High Court 
of Justice, which was examining the 
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charges against former Chief of Police 
General de Bono, asked to see the papers 
in the Matteotti case; it was felt that 
examinations of this vast volume of ma- 
terial would inevitably bring a long 
delay. 

In spite of the fact that the lira, like 
the French franc, had fallen during the 
month, reports of favorable economic 
conditions continued to issue from Italy. 
The following summary of the situation 
is quoted from Mussolini’s paper, the 
Popolo d'Italia, for Feb. 19: 

The budget deficit, which amounted to 


15,750,000,000 lire in the year 1921, was wiped 


out. Quotations on the 3.50 and 5 per cent. 
consolidated loan rose, respectively, from 67 
and 69 in 1920 to 82 and 100. The internal 
debt has been reduced since 1923 by 3,000,- 
000,000 lire, to 92,000,000. The fiduciary 
circulation has been reduced since 1920 by 
2,000,000,000, to 20,000,000,000 lire. 

Equally good are the figures relating to 
railroad traffic. The railroad deficit, which 
was 1,300,000,000 lire in 1921, was wiped out 
in 1922. During the same period the revenue 
from the railroads increased 25 per cent., to 
3,500,000,000 lire, while the goods carried in- 
creased by 30 per cent., to 4,750,000 tons. 

With shipping the same story was told. 
Since 1920 the number of ships touching at 
Italian ports has increased 50 per cent., to 
350,000. Goods loaded and untoaded increased 
50 per cent., to 25,500,000 tons. Passengers 
embarked and disembarked increased 70 per 
cent., to 5,400,000. 

From 1921 to 1924 the value of imports re- 
mained approximately stationary, while exports 
increased more than 50 per cent., the excess 
of imports over exports being reduced to 
4,500,000,000 lire from 9,000,000,000. During 
the same period deposits in banks, savings 
banks and so forth increased from 26,000,000,- 
000 to 35,000,000,000 lire. Unemployment 
meanwhile was reduced from 500,000 to 
slightly more than 100,000. 

In 1920 16,000,000 working hours were lost 
in industrial strikes and 14,000,000 in agri- 
cultural strikes. In 1924 these figures were 
reduced to 500,000 and 5,000, respectively. | 


The increase in exports reported was 
due almost entirely to shipments of tex- 
tiles, animals and tobacco; the textile 
situation also accounted for the increase 
in imports in the same period. 
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Eastern Europe and the 


Balkans 


By FREDERIC ‘A:-OGG 


Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


Albania 


NDERSTANDING that the newly 
established Government of Ah- 
med Zogu had promised the 
British-controlled Anglo-Persian Com- 
pany an exclusive concession of oil 
rights in Albania, Secretary Hughes, in 
the middle of February, instructed the 
American Chargé d’Affaires at Tirana 
to inform the Albanian Government 
that its action was not in accord with 
the open door policy, which was a con- 
dition precedent to the granting of 
American recognition. The Italian Gov- 
ernment, whose agents carried on an 
active search for oil in the Albanian 
territories during the World War, 
lodged a definite protest on the same 
score and asked that Italy be allowed 
to share in the usufruct of the future 
oil fields, at the same time offering to 
grant the Anglo-Persian Company those 
rights to exploit oil resources in Italy 
which were conceded to the Sinclair 
companies but canceled recently by mu- 
tual consent. Italy presented official 
correspondence with the Albanian Gov- 
ernment to support its rights to priority 
concessions. It was reported by way of 


Belgrade on Feb. 20 that the Albanian 


Parliament had decided, by a vote of 
55 to 10, to ratify the grant to the 
Anglo-Persian Company; and it did not 
appear that Italian participation was to 
be allowed. The Anglo-Persian Com- 
pany promised to build some railway 
lines and assist generally in the eco- 
nomic development of the country, and 


_it was understood that the little republic 
expected to rely heavily upon Great 


Britain for support in the maintenance 
of its independence. 

M. Garakuchi, an Albanian politician 
and reputedly right hand man of former 
Premier Fan Noli, was shot dead on 
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March 2 in Bari, Italy. The assassin, 
Balton Scamola, an Albanian, was cap- 
tured by the Italian police. 


Bulgaria 


Sh HE world was forcefully reminded 
in the middle of February that the 
guerrilla war between the Tsankov 
Government and its supporters, on the 
one hand, and the Communists, on the 
other, was continuing unabated. On 
Feb. 13 Professor Nicola Milev, who 
had but recently been named to succeed 
M. Stephan Panaretov as Bulgarian 
Minister to the United States, was mur- 
dered in the streets of Sofia; and four 
days: later the Communist Deputy, 
Todor Strachimirov, was similarly slain, 
manifestly as a measure of ‘retaliation. 
M. Milev, who was President of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, was a distin- 
guished scholar, journalist and _states- 
man. He had vigorously denounced 
communism in his writings. 

A third killing occurred on March 
6, when the Communist Deputy, Hara- 
lamy Stoyanov, was assassinated on a 
street in Sofia by a young Macedonian; 
this murder also was believed to be in 
revenge for the killing of Milev. 

Following these unhappy events, 
strife between the Government and the 
Communists resumed its intensity of 
some months ago. Again the authori- 
ties ordered wholesale arrests; again 
they gave out statements that documents 
seized revealed plans for a general Bol- 
shevist uprising; and again armed raid- 
ing parties, composed of exiled “reds,” 
crossed the Yugoslav border and en- 
gaged in pitched battles with the in- 
habitants of peaceful villages. 

On Feb. 24 a state of siege was de- 
clared in all provinces—twelve in num- 
ber—touching the Yugoslav frontier, 
and it was reported that the Ministry 
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was in close consultation with King 
Boris on new legislation designed to’ 
repress the disorders, uphold the 
Tsankov Government, and save the 
country from revolution. The proposed 
measures included the expulsion of all 
‘Communist and Agrarian newspapers. 
The conferences with the King marked 
the first real restoration of his preroga- 
tives, abrogated by the Stambulisky 
Government. 

To aid the Bulgarian Red Cross in 
the work of repatriating Bulgarian refu- 
gees who, under the terms of the 
treaty of Neuilly, had returned from 
Serbia, Greece and Turkey, the Ameri- 
can organization lately contributed the 
sum of $10,000. 


Czechoslovakia 


SERIES of Communist demonstra- 

tions in Prague and other cities 
gave rise during the month to clashes 
between the police and the participants, 
resulting in several casualties and the 
destruction of a certain amount of 
property. Nominally, the meetings and 
processions were for the purpose of 
protesting against the rising cost of 
living; but the Government declared 
that the affairs were instigated and 
carried out mainly by Russian and 
other foreign residents moved by Bol- 
shevist hatred of the existing political 
and economic order. 

Considerable anxiety was caused by 
the steady decline of the production and 
exportation of coal. One reason was 
found in the increasing severity of for- 
eign, especially Polish, competition; 
another in the fact that Czechoslovakia 
is the only European State which re- 
tains a tax on all coal mined. The de- 
cline has been in progress for some 
years. 

Deputy Premier Stibrny, in a recent 
address in the National Assembly, an- 
nounced the inauguration by the Gov- 
ernment of a drastic campaign against 
high prices. Purchase of flour by the 
Administration, a reduction in customs 
tariffs and the formation of plans for 
the establishment of a new national 
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bank, were the outstanding points in 
the campaign. 


Hungary 
jPyeeus that Jeremith Smith would 


soon resign his position as League 
of Nations High Commissioner in 
Hungary, partly in consequence of 
ill health, but mainly because he had 
lost confidence in the success of the 
League’s reconstruction scheme, were 
put to rest on Feb. 11 by an explicit 
statement of Mr. Smith to a New York 
Times representative that he would ac- 
tively resume his duties on March 1 
and that the state of Hungarian finances 
and the attitude of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment were “exceedingly agreeable.” 
Mr. Smith was at that time in Geneva, 
in company with Premier Bethlen, and 
both were giving the League authori- 
ties a first-hand account of their 
stewardship. From Mr. Smith’s report 


‘it appeared that the country’s revenues 


in 1924 exceeded expectations by 40 
per cent., and that the Government was 
able to balance the budget without 
drawing. on the proceeds of loans. 
Count Bethlen reported the most press- 
ing need to be long-term agricultural 
credits, and said that the money would 
have to be secured in Western Europe 
and America. 

Strong protest was made in the mid- 
dle of February by friends of Count 
Michael Karolyi, former President of 
Hungary, on the ground that since his 
admission to the United States some 
weeks previous for the purpose of 
visiting his wife, then ill in New York 
City, he had been prevented by “gag 
rule” from defending himself from 
vitriolic attacks upon his political and 
personal character. It was alleged that 
before being allowed to sail from Eng- 
land, the Count had been required by 


the Consul General of the United States. 


at London to pledge himself to make no 
speeches or otherwise engage in politi- 
cal activity while in this country, and, 
further, that this had been done at. the 
instance of the Horthy Government and 
its Washington representative. The Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee inter- 
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ested itself in the matter and obtained 
from the State Department the informa- 
tion that the Count’s pledge had been 
given voluntarily. Furthermore, it was 
announced on ['eb. 27 that a speech by 
him answering the charges made against 
him in hostile Hungarian newspapers 
in New York and elsewhere would not 
be construed as a violation of the letter 


or spirit of the agreement. At a lunch- © 


eon given in the Karolyis’ honor by the 
American Civil Liberties Union at the 
Hotel Astor on March 7, the Count made 
no answer to his critics, but a number of 
prominent men spoke eloquently in his 
- favor. 


Poland 
THE High Commissioner of the League 


of Nations administering Danzig, 
ruled that Poland might not have 
her own mail boxes in Danzig ex- 
cept one for mail from Poland to for- 
eign countries and vice versa, and one 
other previously allotted. This decision 
sustained the Danzigers in their protest 
against the placing of Polish mail boxes 
throughout the city during January, al- 
though the question of the actual re- 
moval of these boxes was left to be 
handled by the League authorities at 
Geneva. The Polish Government re- 
fused to accept the ruling without pro- 
test, and a letter of the Foreign Minister, 
on Feb. 10, lodged complaint that the 
status of the Free City, as fixed by 
treaty stipulations, was being violated. 
No formal appeal to the League was 
made, but it was generally understood 
that the Polish-Danzig difficulties would 
go on the agenda of the March session 
of the Council. 

The first Polish loan to be floated in 
America was arranged in the middle of 
February, the amount being $35,000,- 
000, in the form of twenty-five-year 
bonds bearing interest at 8 per cent. It 
was understood that $15,000,000 addi- 
tional would be placed abroad. The 
loan is secured by the revenues derived 
from the sugar tax and from the public- 
owned railroad system, and the pro- 
ceeds are to be used mainly in granting 
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long-term loans to manufacturing and 
agricultural undertakings and in rail- 
way improvements. It was hoped that 
unemployment, which had been steadily 
growing, would now be markedly re- 
duced. 

Secretary Hughes on Feb. 10 com- 
pleted an exchange of notes with the 
Polish Minister, Dr. Wroblewski, by 
which the United States and Polish Gov- 
ernments agree to accord each other un- 
conditional most-favored-nation _ treat- 
ment with respect to customs duties and 
other charges affecting commerce, pend- 
ing the ultimate negotiation of a com- 
prehensive treaty of friendship; com- 
merce and consular rights, which will 
be submitted to the Senate. The agree- 
ment took effect at once, subject, how- 
ever, to ratification by the Polish Diet. 


Rumania 
THE threat of the Bucharest Govern- 


ment to undertake independent and _ 
drastic enforcement of its war claims 
upon Germany gave rise in February to 
a tense international situation. On re- 
turning from visits to Paris and Lon- 
don, the Finance Minister, Vintila 
Bratianu, on Feb. 6, declared that if 
Germany persisted in refusal to discuss 
and settle all outstanding reparations 
questions in which Rumania was inter- 
ested, his Government would be obliged 
to apply the clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles regarding the liquidation of 
German property in Rumania, to treble 
the duties on German goods coming 
into Rumania and to take other meas- 
ures which would be tantamount to 
economic war. A particular bone of 
contention was the demanded redemp- 
tion by Germany of bank notes issued 
by the Germans during their occupa- 
tion of Rumania and since taken up by 
the Bucharest Government. 

The Bucharest authorities hesitated 
actually to embark upon the bold 
course outlined, partly out of deference 
to international opinion, but mainly be- 
cause it was not clear that Rumania 
would not herself suffer more injury 
than Germany from breaking away 
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from and thus weakening the Dawes 
plan. Strong feeling, however, was en- 
gendered on both sides. 

As the result of a clash among Cabi- 


net members in the. course of a session 


of the Chamber of Deputies, Foreign 
Minister Duca resigned his portfolio on 
Feb. 23. His action was forced by 
Finance Minister Bratianu, who de- 
clared that the foreign representatives 
of Rumania, being mere creatures of 
the Foreign Minister and worthless as 
diplomats, were not adequately caring 
for the country’s interests abroad. 


Yugoslavia 


ATIONAL elections on Sunday, 

Feb. 8, following a brief but ex- 
citing campaign, resulted in a moderate 
victory for the Pashitch Government. 
The bloc ‘supporting it obtained 162 
seats out of a total of 315—a slender 
and precarious majority, it is true, yet 
something better than the quota se- 
cured at the elections of March, 1923. 
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Interest centred specially in the show- 
ing made by the Croatian Peasant Party, 
led by Stefan Raditch. Carrying all 
Croatia and winning sixty-nine seats, 
this element held its own, mainly be- 
cause of the Government’s tactical mis- 
take in decreeing the dissolution of the 
party and causing the leader recently to 
be thrown into prison. Other political 
groups won seats as follows: Davido- 
vitch Democrats, 38; Slovene Populists, 
19; Mohammedans, 14; Croatian Agra- 
rians, 5; Serb Agrarians, 4; Germans, 
4; Montenegrin Federalists, 2; Djemi- 
yet, 1. Not fewer than seven groups lost 
all representation in Parliament whatso- 
ever, and among them, it is interesting 
to note, was the Communist Party, which 
once had fifty-eight seats. Speaking 
broadly, the results showed that half of 
the population remained opposed to the - 
centralizing tendency of the Pashitch 
Government and stood for autonomous ~ 
Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, 


Russia 


By ARTHUR B. DARLING 


Assistant Professor of History, Yale University 


HE Communists announced from 
Moscow on Feb. 14 that their 
party had some 700,000 mem- 

bers. This figure included candidates 
for admission to the party. The total 
membership had increased during the 
past year nearly 200,000.. The cam- 
paign in January, at the anniversary of 
Lenin’s death, brought in 25,000 more. 
The Communist Party dominates a pop- 
ulation of 132,000,000 living in an area 
of some 7,000,000 square miles—the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
subordinate autonomous States. The 
rural population of the Union is ap- 
proximately 111,000,000, and the urban 
population, which seems to be the great- 
est strength of the Communist Party, 
amounts to about 20,000,000. 


The all-Bokharan Congress of Soviets 
on Feb. 20 formally announced the 
creation of the Socialist Republic of 
Uzbekistan. The Soviet Government at 
Moscow, it was said, had previously de- 
termined to regroup the populations of 
Bokhara and Turkestan to satisfy na- 
tional aspirations. The new republic 
was designed by Soviet architects, how- 
ever, for other purposes not necessarily 
in accord with nationalities. Uzbekis- 
tan, devoted to cotton-raising, flour 
milling and meat-packing, holds the new 
agricultural and cattle-raising States of 
Kara Kirghizia and Turkmenistan, to 
the east and to the west, in economic 
dependence; while Uzbekistan itself is 
dependent on Soviet Russia, the sole con- 
sumer of its cotton. To gain popularity 
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- for the new arrangement, the all-Bok- 


haran Congress voted general amnesty 
for those who had opposed the Soviet 
régime. The peasantry who had emi- 
grated to Afghanistan were invited to 
return with the assurance that their 
plots of land and their homes would 
be restored to them and liberal terms 
granted for the payment of agricultural 
taxes during the first two years. Ka- 
linin, presiding officer of the Soviet 
Government at Moscow, while visiting 
Turkestan and Bokhara ordered the re- 
lease of prisoners in many towns and 
villages. 

Considerable importance was at- 
tached to the decision of the Soviet au- 
thorities to convene the Soviet Federal 
Parliament—the third session of the 
Central Executive Committee — on 
March 1] at Tiflis, capital of the Geor- 
gian Republic and the Transcaucasian 
Federation of Soviet Republics. With 
this decision the Presidium at Mos- 
cow declared for two measures in re- 
lation to small nationalities: One, 
financial relief for backward auton- 
omous republics, the other, political 
and cultural freedom for women in the 
eastern part of the Soviet Union. The 
Parliament was opened at Tiflis on 
the date set, and was still continuing 
when these pages went to press. 

It was reported during the past 
month that the Living Church was fac- 
ing dissolution. This new church was 
organized two years ago by the Com- 
munists to break the hold of the Ortho- 
dox Church in Russia. It was said that 
its places of worship in Moscow seized 
from the Orthodox Church had progres- 
sively failed to attract the Russian peo- 
ple. Communist priests had even been 
attacked and beaten for their hostility 
toward the Patriarch Tikhon. Contribu- 
tions from the United States had dwin- 
dled. The Soviet persecution of the 
Orthodox Church stirred the primitive 
peasantry to frenzy and numerous out- 
rages were reported. At Zhitomir a 
man killed his four children to prevent 
their possible espousal of the Soviet 
cause. 

A serious strike, involving some 


10,000 workmen in the Central Urals, 
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obliged the Government at Moscow to 
dispatch a special commissar to the af- 
fected region. All non-Communist mem- 
bers of the factory committees. were ar- 
rested on Feb. 9, and the next day seven 
ring leaders were shot without trial. By 
Feb. 12 about forty persons had been 
killed in fighting between the strikers 
and the Soviet police. The difficulty 
arose, it was said, from numerous de- 
mands of the workers for adjustment of 
wages in arrears. 

Russian industries reached an aver- 
age of 65 per cent. of pre-war pro- 
duction, but the Soviet Union was de- 
clared, nevertheless, to be facing a 
severe commercial crisis, due to the 
withdrawal of credits by State industries 
from the cooperative societies and to 
the decreased purchasing power of the 
peasants. Unfavorable weather,  to- 
gether with the prices on bread fixed 
by the Government, had forced the 
peasants to withhold their grain from 
market. 

Reports came in from the Ukraine, 
the Volga districts and Northern Cau- 
casus indicating that from 15 to 25 per 
cent. of the acreage sown to winter 
wheat must be plowed and replanted. 
The Soviet Government, consequently, 
assigned an additional 7,500,000 rubles 
to provide seed grain. Measures had 
also to be taken to prevent seizure of 
this grain for food in certain localities 
where the effects of last year’s crop fail- 
ures are still felt. The Government ap- 
propriated 3,500,000 rubles for famine 
relief, besides the 80,000,000 already 
spent for that purpose. Although it had 
announced that it would import grain 
supplies only to regulate prices in the 
Russian market, the Soviet decided that 
the amount to be imported must be at 
least doubled. A serious deficiency be- 
came imminent, with the possibility that - 
some 3,000,000 acres sown to winter 
srain would fail to produce crops. 

The Presidium of the Soviet Federal 
Parliament ratified the new treaty with 
Japan on Feb. 20. The intention had 
been to place the question of ratifica- 
tion before the Parliament when it as- 
sembled on March 1 at Tiflis. Intima- 
tions from Karakhan, Soviet negotiator 
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with Japan, that an earlier endorsement 
would make easier the ratification by 
Japan were said to have led to the ac- 
tion of the Presidium. The Parliament 
had then only to approve the action of 
its executive committee. 

As a consequence of the arrangement 
with Japan for the exploitation of the 
oil fields in Sakhalin the Soviet Gov- 
ernment referred the concession of the 
Sinclair Exploration Company in Sak- 
halin to the Moscow District Court for 
annulment. The Soviet Concessions 
Committee declared that on account of 
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non-fulfillment of terms the concession 
to the American interests became void 
long before the treaty with Japan. A 
Sinclair representative in Moscow, how- 
ever, asserted that the company had 
faithfully carried out its agreement. He 
stated that the Japanese had arrested its 
engineers in Sakhalin. He had gone to 
Peking in order to be present when the 
Russo-Japanese treaty was signed only 
to find that it had been signed before 
his arrival. He had protested to Karak- 
han; but the Soviet negotiator had re- 
fused to discuss the matter. 


Nations of Northern Europe 


Finland 
Tey Feb. 16 the Electoral College 


chose as the new President of Fin- 
land Lauri Relander, who had been 
nominated at the last moment by the 
Agrarian Party, or the Farmers’ League. 
Relander received 172 votes, to 109 for 
Risto Ryti, Governor of the Bank of 
Finland and nominee of the Progres- 
sive Party. Conservatives preferred the 
Agrarian to the Progressive candidate. 
The Socialist Party, though having the 
largest representation in the Electoral 
College, was also shut out. President 
Relander took office on March 1. 


Latvia 
APE Parliament of Latvia passed a 


law forbidding the sale of alcoholic 
drinks at educational institutions, the- 
atres, fairs, in provision shops, railway 
stations and on railway trains and ves- 
sels in inland waters, 


The police at Riga raided the central 
office of the trade unions on Feb. 23 
and found quantities of Communist lit- 
erature. Some twenty persons were held 
in custody. The Latvian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs was laying stress on 
negotiations with Russia for the return 
of Latvian property, mainly industrial 
machinery, removed to Russia during 
the World War. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has been dilatory in fulfilling the 


terms of the Russo-Latvian treaty and 
only a small fraction of the property 
has been returned. 

The appointment of Mr. Fricis Ves- 
mans, Presiderit of the Latvian Parlia- 
ment, as Minister to Great Britain was 
recently announced. 


Esthonia 
[HE Esthonian Parliament on Feb. 5 


passed a law to grant to racial 
minorities (Germans, Swedes,  Rus- 
sians) the right to form self-govern- 
ing organizations for cultural and 
charitable purposes. These bodies were 
given power to tax all members of their 
respective minorities, and such taxes 
were to be collected as obligatory pub- 
lic taxes. 

Statistics released by the Esthonian 
Government showed that the foreign 
trade of Esthonia was active during the 
latter part of 1924; that is, exports ex- 
ceeded imports. For the entire year the 
records indicated that exports had near- 
ly reached a level with imports, whereas 
in 1923 exports had lagged at least 40 
per cent. behind imports. The foreign 
trade of Esthonia in 1924 was more’ 
than six times greater than the trade 
of 1920. ‘ad 

The conference held at Helsingfors 
on Jan. 16 and 17 between the foreign 
ministers of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia 


and Poland decided that the infor- 
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mation bureaus of the several coun- 
tries concerned should interchange all 
news; that there should be greater facil- 
ities for intercourse by travel and by 
shipment of goods; that customs regu- 
lations should be better adjusted for 
transshipment. The foreign Ministers 
also agreed upon a treaty for obligatory 
arbitration. The results of the confer- 
ence, especially the conclusion of the 
arbitration treaty, received favorable 
comment in the press of the respective 
countries, 

Esthonia and Latvia at a conference 
held in Reval in January carried their 
negotiations over customs tariffs fur- 
ther toward the goal of unification and 
elimination of customs barriers, Over- 
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_ tures were made to Lithuania to join in 


an economic union, but the Lithuanian 
Government, because of long-standing 
differences with Poland over the Vilna 
seizure, looked askance at the presence 
of the Polish Foreign Minister at Hel- 
singfors. The official view was that 
Lithuania could not enter any combina- 
tion which included Poland. The pro- 
posed union of Latvia, Esthonia and 
Lithuania seemed to be but a step to- 
ward a larger Baltic Union in which 
Polish “imperialistic aims” would pre- 
dominate. As long as Poland retained 
Vilna, traditional capital of the Lithu- 
anian State, Lithuanians would not fa- 
vor anything more than ordinary com- 
mercial relations with Poland. 
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Other Nations of Europe’ 


By JOHN MARTIN VINCENT 


Professor of European History, Johns Hopkins University 


Spain 
4 | ‘HE military disaster in Morocco 


became more serious in the light 
of the details subsequently report- 
ed by foreign correspondents who had 
been over the ground since the retreat 
of the Spanish army. The earlier ru- 
mors that the slight losses announced in 
the official bulletins were short of the 
truth were proved to be frightful reali- 
ties. The line of retreat from Sheshuan 
to Tetuan was in February still lined 
with the decaying remains of Spanish 
infantry, the losses amounting to not 
less than 3,000 men, besides 2,000 pris- 
oners and immense stores of ammuni- 
tion. There would appear to have been 
ne lack of individual bravery, but much 
incompetence in the management of the 
expedition. Outposts were located in 
indefensible positions and other errors 
indicated an underestimate of the forces 
of the Riff tribes.’ 
The captive chieftain Raisuli was re- 


moved to Ajdir in the Riff territory and 
the Jabala tribes sent deputations to 
Abd-el-Krim, submitting to his authority 
and offering service to his cause. Sub- 
sequently, therefore, the whole of the 
fighting force in the Spanish zone, with 
exception of a few small native groups, 
was arrayed against the foreign rule. 
Actual conflicts occurred from time to 
time, resulting in the capture of a small 
position by one side or the other, but 
none of these activities affected the gen- 
eral situation. Spain was holding the 
tip of the peninsula which faces Gibral- 
tar with the port of Ceuta, with Melilla 
and a few small points on the Mediterra- 
nean coast. 

General Primo de Rivera, head of the 
Spanish Directorate, was quoted early 
in February as sincerely desiring peace 
and willing to go far in order to obtain 
it. He would be willing to give Abd-el- 
Krim the Government of his own State 
in his own way, provided that it should 
be a peaceful State and not a warrior 
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kingdom; neither France nor Spain 
could look kindly upon any attempt to 
build up a warlike Islamic power in 
Morocco. This proposed autonomy, 
however, was subject to the condition 
that Abd-el-Krim should recognize the 
sovereignty of the Sultan of Morocco 
and would reduce his army to a reason- 
able size. The terms offered were so 
nearly like those demanded by Abd-el- 
‘Krim as published in these columns in 
February that one might have supposed 
the existence of a good basis for a treaty 
of peace. There were, however, nu- 
merous contingencies in the situation. 
That the Riffs would consent to be dis- 
armed was one that promised to be hard 
to surmount. Whether Spain in aban- 
doning control of its part of Morocco 
was voiding its agreement with France 
to maintain order, was another ques- 
tion which was expected to come up 
for diplomatic negotiation. The Riff 
tribes are of a powerful Berber race of 
hereditary warriors, who are adopting 
modern military arms and methods. 
Their ambitions for independence will 
not be easily satisfied. 


In an interview published in an 
Italian journal in February General de 
Rivera discussed the present political 
situation from the viewpoint of the Di- 
rectorate. The fundamental problems 
which called that body into being were 
the presence in Spain of active advo- 
cates of communism and separatism of 
States, an acute economic crisis and the 
- trouble in Morocco, which served to ag- 
gravate the situation. The Directorate 
had no fear that they would not accom- 
plish the tasks to which they had set 
themselves. General Rivera said that he 
realized the people were asking why, if 
he were so sure of his party’s popular- 
ity, he was still refusing to hold elec- 
tions for a return to constitutional lib- 
erty. His answer to this, he said, was 
that the work of purifying the country’s 
politics was not sufficiently advanced 
to warrant such a move. Moreover, he 
considered it unwise yet to risk throw- 
ing the country back on the mercy of 
special individual interests seeking their 
own advantage. 
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He described the present economic 
situation in Spain as “flattering,” say- 
ing that when he assumed power he 
found a deficit of about 1,000,000,000 
pesetas, which was increasing yearly at 
the rate of about 200,000. He declared 
that he not only had succeeded in stop- 
ping this increasing deficit but had re- 
duced the original deficit to 500,000 
pesetas. This, he said, had been done 
despite the heavy expense of carrying’ 
on the Moroccan. campaign. 


The personal campaign waged against 
King Alfonso by Blasco Ibafiez was so 
bitter that it served only to increase the 
popularity of that monarch. Among 
those who recently came to Alfonso’s 
defense was Raymond Poincaré, War 
President of the French Republic. In 
an article prepared for La Nacién of 
Buenos Aires he had much to say about 
the European situation. In the part re- 
lating to Spain the following paragraphs 
on the attitude of Alfonso during the 
war are of international importance: 


The illustrious novelist accuses Alfonso 
XII. of having deceived France as to his true 
sentiments, of making himself pass in our 
eyes for a Francophile, while in reality he was 
favorable to the Central Empires. 

If it were so, then all the French Govern- 
ments which succeeded each other during the 
war must have been, indeed, blind, for all, 
without exception, many times thanked the 
King of Spain for his efficient intervention in 
favor of French prisoners and of the popula- 
tions of the invaded regions. In the constant 
action of the King there was something more, 
however than philanthropy and charity. We 
felt it to be inspired by a genuine sympathy 
for our country. 

To be sure, Spain was neutral; she intended 
to remain so, and this neutrality did not per- 
mit the King openly to proclaim himself for 
us. But he let us know that in no circum: 
stances should we fear a hostile attitude. 
After the declaration of war the Spanish Am- 
bassador, Sefor Quinones de Leon, having 
been informed of this resolution of the Gov- 
ernment of the republic, declared to us that we 
could dispose of the two divisions posted at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. ( 

May I even say that this action was merely 
the confirmation of former assurances? Sey- 
eral months before at Carthagena, in a con- 
versation which we had with Seftor Romanones 
and M. Stephen Pichon, Ministers of the two 
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countries, the King had spontaneously de- 
clared: 

“If France is ever attacked by Germany 
and forced to defend her territory, I give you 
my word that Spain will not mobilize and that 
you can immediately send your troops of the 
Southwest to the frontier in the East.” 

France did not ask more of Spain. There 
was no treaty of alliance between them. It 
was a great deal for us to be able, in case 
of need, to leave the frontier of the Pyrenees 
undefended and to have no fear from that 
direction during the entire war. 


Portugal 
MINISTERIAL crisis occurred on 


Feb. 11 in consequence of a parlia- 
mentary vote of censure. The Cabinet 
resigned, but there were no disorderly 
public demonstrations, and on Feb. 15 a 
new Ministry was announced. The Cab- 
inet was made up as follows: 

Victorino GuimMARAES (Democrat )—Prime 
Minister and Minister of Finance. 

Vicrorino GopinHo (Democrat )—lInterior. 

GENERAL VierRA Da Rocua (Democrat)— 
War. 

CoMMANDER PEREIRA Da Siva _ (Indepen- 
dent )—Marine. 

Dr. Pepro Martins (Independent )—For- 
eign. 

Dr. Pavia Gomes (Democrat )—Colonies. 

CoLoneL Ferrera Simas (Democrat)— 
Commerce. 

Dr. Ropotror XAvier Da Sitva (Republican 
Action )—Instruction. 

Dr. Apoziro CoutTinHo (Democrat)—Jus- 
tice. 

SenHor AmARAL ReIs (Democrat)—Agri- 
culture. 

Dr. Sampato E Mata (Republican Action) 
—Labor. 


All except the last three had been 
Ministers in former Governments. 

The vote of censure in the Chamber 
which precipitated the resignation of the 
Cabinet arose out of an incident, during 
a demonstration by partisans of the 
Government, when, following the throw- 
ing of a bomb, troops of the Republican 
Guard fired at the crowd. The Prime 
Minister, who was present, promised an 
inquiry into the incident. 

Three sessions of the Chamber were 
taken up in discussing the incident and 
there were several stormy scenes. Final- 
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ly, Senhor Agatao Lanca moved a vote 
of censure on the Government, which 
was carried at 3:30 in the morning, by 
65 votes to 45. A vote of confidence 
in the army was passed unanimously. 


Supporters of the late Government es- 
timated at between 30,000 and 40,000 
marched to Belem in order to urge the 
President to continue the policy of that 
Government. -The police were with- 
drawn from the route. A few tramcars 
were stoned, the windows being broken 
and the passengers forced to descend. 
After a deputation had been received by 
the President the crowd dispersed in an 
orderly fashion. 


Holland 
[DURING the past year Holland en- 


tered seriously upon a great un- 
dertaking. Its little territory of 13,000 
square miles being too small for the 
population of some 7,000,000, this king- 
dom has begun to enlarge its acreage, 
not at the expense of its neighbors but 
by redemption from the sea. In the 
midst of its flat pastures and windmills 
lies the Zuyder Zee, a great lake or bay 
covering more than 2,000 square miles 
opening into the North Sea through a 
gap about nineteen miles in width. In 
early times this bay was a comparative- 
ly small lake surrounded by marshes, 
but at various intervals, especially in 
the twelfth century, great floods en- 
larged its borders to a large but shal- 
low sea ranging in depth from ten to 
twenty feet. Proposals to drain this 
area were offered generaticns ago, but 
recently the matter was taken up in 
earnest. During the World War the 
Dutch, like many other peoples, found 
how much they were dependent on other 
countries for food supply; this problem 
was particularly acute throughout the 
shortage in 1917 and 1918, and Hol- 
land’s experiences during these years 
hastened the decision to take this reme- 
dy. Carefully prepared plans had been 
under discussion for many years, and 
in the Spring of 1918 Parliament voted 
the bill under which reclamation should 
proceed. Financial depression delayed 
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an immediate starting of the enterprise, 
but in 1924 the work was begun. 

As recapitulated in a recent letter to 
The London Times the scheme contem- 
plates the enclosing of an area of 1,350 
square miles of the Zuyder Zee by 
means of a great dam, consisting of two 
parts. One part (114 miles long) will 
connect the western coast of the Zuyder 
Zee with the island of Wieringen (well 
known in post-war history as the resi- 
dence of the Ex-Crown Prince). The 
other part (1714 miles long) will con- 
nect the east point of the island with the 
eastern shore of the Zuyder Zee. Huge 
tidal sluices in the dam will discharge 
the water of the Yssel (a branch of the 
Rhine flowing into the Zuyder Zee) into 
the North Sea near Wieringen. The 
first section of the dam will be com- 
pleted in the present year. It is pro- 
posed to start the second part of the 
work in 1926 and to finish it in eight 
years. The cost of the dam will be 
about $35,000,000, and the entire ex- 
penditure for twenty-five to thirty years 
upon dikes and drainage will be about 
$110,000,000. Investigation, however, 
has shown that there lies below the 
water a fertile soil to the estimated value 
of $200,000,000. The kingdom will thus 
add one-tenth to its cultivated area and 
during the execution of the project will 
have provided employment for thou- 
sands of men. 

Outstanding among legislative devel- 
opments was the ratification by the Sec- 
ond Chamber of the Parliament on 
March 5 of the liquor treaty with the 
United States; this agreement, which 
was signed in Washington on Aug. 21, 
is similar to those effected by the United 
States with other powers and is part of 
the American program for the elimina- 
tion of rum running. 


Norway 


THE Government program as_ re- 

cently presented to the Storthing 
in the speech from the Throne was de- 
bated by that body for several days. 
The labor parties made a vigorous ef- 
fort to overthrow the Mowinckel Min- 
istry, but their resolutions of want of 
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confidence were defeated by a vote of 


34 to 27. 


In respect to the labor 


disputes, which took on a serious tone, 


the Minister of Social Service an- 
nounced that he had ready a proposal 
for compulsory arbitration which he 
would present to the Storthing in case 
the wage negotiations which had been 
pending between employers and labor- 
ers did not lead to a result. In view 
of the importance of these conferences 
the labor world of Norway suffered a 
particularly severe loss in the sudden 
death on Feb. 14 of O. O. Lian, who for 
over twenty years was the leader of the 
main organization of the Norwegian 
labor unions, 

For the first time in the history of 
the Norwegian Parliament a married 
woman took her seat in the Storthing on 
Feb. 13. The woman was Mrs. Helga 
A. Karlsen, an alternate for Mr. Tran- 
mael, the labor leader, who had been 
granted leave of absence for two months 
on account of ill health. 

The water power of Norway has at- 
tracted the attention of capitalists both 
native and foreign, Norwegian engi- 
neering experts calculate that the coun- 
try can easily develop 12,500,000 horse- 
power, or even more. Of this amount 
only one-tenth has been utilized thus 
far. The cost of development at the 
present rate of exchange varies between 
$50 and $80 per horsepower at the 
power house. Certain newspapers dis- 
cussed the advisability of permitting 
foreign capital to rent water rights and 
construct electric plants. The actual 
laws on the subject do not favor the 
foreigner, but it would appear that they 
had been somewhat liberally construed, 
since, during recent years, concessions 
were granted to American, English, 
French and German financiers, and 
other foreign firms have of late been 
negotiating for additional power. 


According to Professor Sofus Larsen 
of the University of Copenhagen, who 
recently conducted researches in me- 
diaeval archives, a Norwegian expedi- 
tion under the leadership of Admiral 
Didrik Pining discovered the American 
continent in 1472, twenty years ahead 
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of Columbus; the route was by way of 
Greenland through waters with which 
the Norwegians had long been familiar. 
The account relates that in the latter 
half of the Fifteenth Century the Portu- 
guese were trying to find a “North- 
west Passage” to Asia. In 1471 the 
King of Portugal sent a message to the 
King of Norway and Denmark, Chris- 
tian I., requesting him to fit out an ex- 
pedition and to seek this route. The ex- 
pedition was headed by Admiral Pining 
and his colleague, Pouthorst, and 
piloted by a Norwegian pilot, Jon 
Skolp. The Portuguese members of the 
expedition were two noblemen, Joao 
Voz Corte-Real and Alvaro Martino 
Homem,. The ship was fitted out in a 
Norwegian harbor and manned by Nor- 
wegian sailors. In the reports about 
the expedition credit is given to Skolp 
for having gone as far as Labrador. 

In a statement issued on March 5 the 
Norwegian statistical office estimated 
that whereas in 1919 the net balance of 
foreign investments for the account of 
Norway amounted to  1,400,000,000 
crowns, they had been reduced in the 
Autumn of 1924 to 953,000,000. It was 
calculated that the entire balance of in- 
ternational payments’ in 1924 showed 
for Norway an adverse figure of 130,- 
000,000 crowns, based on a merchan- 
dise import excess of 485,000,000 
crowns, offset by 350,000,000 net re- 
ceipts from the shipping industry. 

The shortage, it is stated, was covered 
from the proceeds of Norwegian State 
and municipal loans issued in America. 


Denmark 
A NOTABLE decline in Danish: im- 


ports was remarked when the 
official trade report for the year 1924 
became public on March 5. The report 
also showed a sharp increase in exports. 
The favorable trend which the report 
revealed excited optimistic comment 
throughout Denmark; it was taken as 
indicative that the country was rapidly 
returning to its normal status of pre- 


war days. The exports for 1924 totaled 


1,962,000,000 Danish crowns, the larg- 


“est of any year since the war, and com- 
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pared with 721,000,000 in 1913. Im- 
ports were 2,186,000,000 crowns last 
year, being materially less than in 1920 
or in 1919, but comparing with 855,- 
000,000 in 1913. The result was an 
import excess in the 1924 trade amount- 
ing to 224,000,000 crowns, as against 
357,000,000 in 1923 and 1,654,000,000 
in 1919, but only 134,000,000 in 1913. 


Sweden 


TT HE death on Feb. 24 of Hjalmar 
Branting, former Prime Minister 
of Sweden, threw all Scandinavia into 
mourning. M. Branting was an active 
official of the League of Nations and 
a recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize. 
At his funeral, which took place in 
Stockholm on March 1, a great proces- 
sion moved from his house in the sub- 
urbs to the ancient church, Stor Kyrkan, 
while hundreds of thousands of spec- 
tators lined the streets. The services in 
the church were attended by King Gus- 
taf and the entire royal family, the 
members of the diplomatic corps, dele- 
gations from all parts of Sweden, rep- 
resentatives of the League of Nations 
and by delegations representing Social- 
ist bodies and trade unions from Scandi- 
navian and more distant countries. 


\\ Branting had been obliged to retire 


from official duties on account of ill- 
ness. His death, however, was unex- 
pected. The passing of the leader 
aroused speculation as to what might be 
the effect upon the Socialist Party in 
Sweden, where Branting so often had 
played the role of moderator of the 
extremists. His death meant a great 
loss, also, to the League of Nations, 
since he ranked with Lord Robert Cecil, 
Fridtjof Nansen and Eduard Benés as 
a dominant figure in that organization. 
It was felt by some that the passing of 
Branting might have important effect 
upon the relations of the League with 
Germany, for, although the Swedish 
statesman during the war was strongly 
pro-ally, he believed that the basis of 
future peace lay in the reconciliation 
rather than in the domination of Ger- 
many, and he was looked upon as the 
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leader who would make it possible for 
Germany to enter the League. 

There were several legislative develop- 
ments of importance during the month. 
A constitutional change requiring open 
voting in the National Legislature was 
adopted by both chambers of the Riks- 
dag; as no court review of such a change 
was required, the new system went into 
effect within two weeks. The Govern- 
ment bill providing equal pay for equal 
work in the Government service to men 
and women alike was adopted by the 
second chamber, but rejected by the 
first; the measure was then held to await 
a joint vote of the two houses. 

Industrial conflicts were numerous, 
but there were indications of an early 
and general adjustment. Lockouts in- 
volving 130,000 workers were authorized 
by the National Association of Employ- 
ers in five leading branches of Swed- 
ish industries, but a Government Board 
of Mediation secured postponements of 
action until March 16. In the meanwhile 
local strikes such as those in the choco- 
late and confectionery trades and the 
public works in the City of Malmo were 
settled. The labor dissatisfaction fol- 
lowed an attempt by the employers to 
reduce wages to what they considered a 
level in harmony with world trade con- 
ditions. Tension in the labor field as 
well as possible political complications, 
due to the death of Hjalmar Branting, 
caused King Gustaf to postpone his cus- 
tomary Spring recreation trip to the 
French Riviera. 

Reports for the year 1924 indicated 
that the economic situation in Sweden 
was steadily improving. According to 
the Swedish Board of Trade there was 
an increase in the volume of foreign 
trade amounting to 216,581,000 kronor, 
and an import surplus of 150,056,000 
kronor. The heaviest gains were in 
goods exchanged with the United States. 
There was an increased importation of 
foodstuffs, but at the same time a large 
increase in the exports of paper and 
pulp, most of which went to America. 
Sweden’s leading banks reported bal- 
ances justifying unchanged dividend 
rates; the policy of consolidation and re- 
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entrenchment was continued. The three 
leading ports, Gothenburg, Stockholm 
and Malmé, reported notable increases 
in tonnage for 1924, especially in 
foreign trade. Contracts were signed 
for the construction in Sweden of a new 
State-owned ice breaker of the most 
modern type. 

Sweden’s restoration of the gold stand- 
ard, the first in Europe, has been suc- 
cessfully maintained. 

A shortage of crops in Sweden last 
Summer accounted for the additional 
imports of grain, and the recent activi- 
ties in the American wheat market re- 
acted unfavorably on the Swedish con: 
sumers. Under the circumstances, ob- 
servers pointed out, it was remarkable 
that the unfavorable trade balance had 
not been greater. The attitude of the 
Government was important. At the open- 
ing of Parliament this year the budget 
proposed was balanced at 427,600,000 
kronor, which was a reduction of more 
that 6,000,000 kronor from the budget 
of 1924-1925. The intention was to avoid 
future deficits, and, in view of the steady 
flow of customs dues and taxes and the 
surplus revenues from the Government 
industries, railways, telegraphs and pos- 
tal services, the outlook seemed hopeful. 

Regular air services were operated in 
Sweden for the first time during 1924. 
All these were on a Summer schedule 
and included services between Malmé 
and Hamburg, Stockholm and Helsing- 
fors, and Malm6 and Copenhagen. Al- 
though regular schedules were followed 
on all three lines, most of the traffic 
was on the Copenhagen route, over 
which 246 trips were made and 2,528 
passengers carried. The fact that on 


Jan. 1, 1925, there were 293 private in- 


dividuals in Sweden in possession of 
licenses for operation of airplanes was 
indicative of the interest in civilian air 
services. 

Through the American Swedish News 
Exchange it was announced in February 
that King Gustaf had conferred the rank 
of Knight of the Order of the Sword 
upon Lieutenant Eric Nelson, one of the 
American aviators in the round-the- 


world flight. 
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Turkey and the Near East 


By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 


Professor of History, University of Illinois 


HE announcement was made on 
Feb. 24 that an insurrection had 
broken out in Turkish Kurdistan. 

Local Turkish garrisons proved inade- 
quate to subdue the rebels, whereupon 
five classes of reserves were called to 
the colors and the military concentrated 
upon a general effort to put down the 
revolt, 

The Turks blamed the revolt various- 
ly upon the English, the Greeks and the 
Opposition party in Turkey itself. Evi- 
dence was lacking to support the charge 
against any of these groups. A commit- 
tee of the League of Nations had just 
finished investigating the wishes of the 
inhabitants of the Mosul Province, 
where a considerable fraction of the 
Kurdish people is settled, as to whether 
they should belong to Iraq or Turkey, 
and was on its way to Geneva to for- 
mulate a report. It was pointed out 
that only through Iraq could the Kurds 
obtain any considerable quantity of 
arms and ammunition, and that such a 
quantity could hardly be smuggled 
through without the permission of Brit- 
ish authorities. 

The Kurds, however, had no need of 
outside incitement in order to bring up 
a first-class grievance. Explaining the 
outbreak, they announced that they were 
fighting for the restoration of the Calli- 
phate and the revival of the Moham- 
medan religion, both ideas to be per- 
sonified by the elevation to the Turkish 
throne of Prince Selim, son of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II. They were said to 
have already proclaimed Prince Selim 
King of Kurdistan. 

The insurgents occupied Kharput, 
Diarbekr, the Dersim and Malatia; sub- 
sequently, they were reported to have 
been expelled from the two places first 
named; on March 5, however, the Gov- 
ernment admitted that the Kurds were 
in possession of Arghana, an important 
mining centre. The rebel leader was 


the chieftain Sheik Said, head of an 
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order of dervishes which has chapters 
in Persia and Russian Turkestan. He 
was said to have among his supporters 
Turkish officers who had been exiled as 


partisans of Enver Pasha or of the two 


expelled caliphs. It also was reported 
that these officers were in communica- 
tion with a committee of Turkish mon- 


‘ archists in Switzerland. The insurgents 


were reported to number 7,000. Their 
only hope of success lay in the pos- 
sibility of obtaining support among that 
considerable body of Turks who are dis- 
satisfied with the present régime because 
of its sharp separation of State from 
Church. 

The leaders of the Opposition (re- 
cently formed under the name of the 
Progressive Republican Party and hos- 
tile to the leaders of the Popular Party 
and even to the President himself) 
showed themselves thoroughly loyal to 
the Government in this emerge1.-y, and 
it was felt that the Turkish Government 
could easily subdue the revolt. The 
season of the year was decidedly unfa- 
vorable for the action of Turkish regu- 
lar troops among the snows of the 
Kurdish mountains. 

Early in February considerable feel- 
ing was aroused in Turkey and Iraq 
because of the appointment by the 
Turks of two interpreters to assist Jevad 
Pasha, Turkish assessor with the Iraq 
Frontier Commission; the appointees, 
Nazim Bey and Fattah Bey, had lately 
fled from the Mosul Province after be- 
ing implicated in the revolt of certain 
Kurds against Iraq. The British author- 
ities objected to the attachment of these 
men to the commission, asserting that 
it would be very difficult to protect them 
against the Mosul populace. 

On March 3 the Angora Ministry 
fell; it was replaced on the following 
day by one formed by Ismet Pasha, 
who resigned last November. Tewfik 
Rushdi Pasha, Chairman of the Turkish 


delegation on exchange of populations 
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became Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Redjib Bey, Minister of National De- 
fense, and Hassan, Deputy from Trebi- 
zond, Minister of Marine. The Grand 
National Assembly at Angora on March 
5 voted confidence in the new Ministry 
by a vote of 155 to 23. 

A dispute in the corridor of the hall 
of the Angora Assembly on Feb. 9 led 
to the firing of revolvers, as a con- 
~ sequence of which Halid Pasha, Deputy 
for Ardahan, died the next day. The 
shooting followed the discussion of the 
voting of credits for the Ministry of the 
Interior; speakers made complaint of 
serious abuses, asserting that Erzinjian 
was being ravaged by cattle-stealing 
bandits, that the police were accustomed 
to beat prisoners and that the author- 
ities were interfering in elections. The 
Deputy from Erzerum declared that 
public morality was being undermined 
by alcoholism, Christian missionaries 
and Freemasons. 

Among the candidates named in Con- 
stantinople for the National Assembly 
were two women, Halideh Hanum 
(Hanum—Madame), wife of Dr. Adnan 
Bey, and Neziheh Muhieddin Hanum, 
President of the Turkish Women’s 
Union. Inasmuch as women have not 
the right to vote in Turkey, and prob- 
ably not the right to sit in the Assem- 
bly, these nominations may be looked 
upon as equal suffrage propaganda. 
Election riots with some fatalities were 
reported in several communes late in 
February. The Government on March 
6 opened war on the press of Constan- 
tinople, which had been criticel of the 
Administration; the Assembly passed a 
bill authorizing censorship, and the 
Tevhid Evkir,.a leading political jour- 
nal, was suppressed. It was reported 
that the Angora Government, anticipat- 
ing possible ratification of the Amer- 
ican treaty of Lausanne, had made prep- 
arations to rearrange tariff rates on 
American goods in accordance with that 
treaty. 

A campaign was announced to raise 
$2,500,000 for five American colleges 
in the Near East; three of the institu- 
tions, namely, Robert College, the Wo- 


‘ 


man’s College at Constantinople and the 
International College at Smyrna, are in 
Turkey; one, the American University 
of Beirut is in Syria, and the fifth, the 
Sofia American Schools Institution, is 
in Bulgaria. The five institutions have 
2,838 students, of whom 589 are Syr- 


ians, 577 Turks, 416 Bulgarians, 330 — 


Armenians, 281 Greeks and the remain- 
der from more than twenty different 
nationalities. 


Egypt 
(THE Italian Ministry at Cairo con- 


veyed to Prime Minister Ziwar 
Pasha on Feb. 19 a request that Egypt 
immediately hand over to Italy the 
Jarabub oasis. The Italian claim was 
based on an agreement signed at Paris 
in 1919 but not carried out at the time 
Egypt gained her independence. Nego- 
tiations during 1924 had failed. The 
Egyptian Premier answered this re- 
newed attempt by stating that he could 
not comply with the request, since Jara- 
bub was considered to be within the 
Egyptian frontier line. He feared the 
consequences of compliance during the 
time of a general election and while 
external conditions were unsettled, but 
stated that a provisional delimitation of 
the frontier might be possible. Armed 
clashes between Italian troops and 
Bedouins in the neighborhood of Jara- 
bub were reported on March 5. 

The Italian desire to acquire the oasis 
was based upon the belief that Jarabub 
was being used by the Senussi for the 
smuggling of arms and ammunition. 
Italy feared lest this vigorous Moslem 
organization might take courage from 
the Spanish trouble with the Riff tribes 
of Morocco and prepare a serious at- 
tack upon European supremacy in 
Northern Africa. Such a point of view 
rendered somewhat difficult the British 
disposition to support Egypt’s conten- 
tions. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech. at 
Birmingham on Jan. 31, referred in no 
flattering terms to recent events in 
Egypt and especially to Zaghlul Pasha’s 
relationship to anti-British agitation. 
Egyptian journals opposed to Zaghlul 
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objected to some of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
references, while the ex-Premier’s sup- 
porters regarded the speech as an un- 
warranted intervention of Great Britain 
_ in the internal affairs of Egypt. 

The first stage of the Egyptian elec- 
tions was held on Feb. 4. British re- 
_ ports indicated that the elections were 
unexpectedly quiet and that the country 
people showed little real interest in 
them. Little enthusiasm was manifested 
toward Zaghlul Pasha. Late in January 
it was announced at Cairo that a com- 
mission would be set up to examine the 
question of the diversion of water from 
the Nile in the Sudan. This plan re- 
lieved much of the tension in Egypt 
resulting from the feeling that Britain 
had made an outrageous invasion of 
Egyptian rights in projecting unrestrict- 
ed use of the Nile waters. 

At Khartum on Jan. 17, Sir Geoffrey 
Archer, the newly appointed Governor 
General of the Sudan, announced the 
organization of a Sudan defense force, 
to be completely under its authority. 
Such officers of the Egyptian army as 
are natives of the Sudan may be ac- 
cepted for service in the Sudan defense 
force if considered worthy. All officers 
must swear allegiance to the Governor 
General of the Sudan. Sir Geoffrey an- 
nounced his desire “to establish close 
personal relations with the tribal and 
religious leaders and with the native 
peoples.” He planned an extended tour 
throughout the Sudan. 

The British House of Commons gave 
the Government formal sanction for the 
fine of $2,500,000 imposed on Egypt for 
the assassination of Major Gen. Sir Lee 
Stack. The sum of $200,000 had been 
paid to the Sirdar’s widow; $15,000 to 
his aide-de-ccamp, Major P. K. Camp- 
bell, and $2,500 to his chauffeur. The 
remainder was to be applied to benevo- 
lent objects in the Sudan. The Foreign 
Secretary promised that the money 
would not be applied toward the Sudan 
defense force nor toward remission of 
taxation, and that Parliament and the 
leaders of the Labor and Liberal oppo- 
sitions would be consulted before reach- 
ing a decision. Abdel Hamid Enayat 
,confessed on March 2 to participating 
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in the murder of General Stack; Ena- 
yat’s admission confirmed the confes- 
sion made by his brother, Fattah Ena- 
yat, on Feb. 2. The brothers were ar- 
rested at Marlut while attempting to 
leave the country. 

The Egyptian Government announced 
the prohibition, effective Feb. 12 and 
continuing until further notice, of the 
export of wheat, maize, millet and bar- 
ley, as well as flour made therefrom. 
Egypt produces only about 80 per cent. 
of her annual cereal requirements, and 
it was feared that in order to take ad- 
vantage of present high prices exporters 
might send out cereals to such an ex- 
tent as to cause local distress. 

The organization of a company to 
erect a bridge across the White Nile ~ 
from Khartum to Omdurman was re- - 
cently reported. 

More than 1,000 officials of foreign 
nationality, it was stated, had retired 
from the service of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment since 1922. About 1,000 re- 
mained, of whom about 400 were sched- 
uled to leave on April 1 and the rest 
during the next two years. 

It was announced that Egyptian Lega- 
tions had been created in Brussels, 
Athens, Prague, Madrid and Berlin, and 
that Seifullah Pasha Yusry would be 
transferred from Washington to Berlin. 
Mahmud Pasha Sami was reported un- 
der consideration as Egyptian Minister 
in Washington. His attitude was said 
to be distinctly anti-British. 


Arabia 


(THE troops of Ibn Saud, Sultan of 

Nejd and head of the Wahabis, took 
possession of the city of Jeddah on Feb. 
13. King Ali had abdicated and de- 
parted. Thus Ibn Saud carried out his 
declared intention of expelling the fam- 
ily of ex-King Hussein from the Arabian 
Holy Land. Two days earlier, a dele- 
gation of the Indian Caliphate Com- 
mittee left Cairo for Bombay, having 
failed to make peace between Ibn Saud 
and the Hashimite family. They had 
asked the acceptance of one of the three 
following suggestions: First, that the 
Hedjaz be transformed into an indepen- 
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dent republic; second, that a federa- 
tion of Arab States be formed, includ- 
ing the Hedjaz and Nejd; or, third, that 
a Moslem World Council, to be held in 
Mecca, should decide upon the status of 
the Hedjaz. The third suggestion had 
been brought forward by Ibn Saud, but 
without success. It was announced that 
the committee of the Al-Azhar Univer- 
sity, which had called a Caliphate Con- 
gress to meet this Spring in Cairo, had 
postponed the plan for one year, owing 
to the disturbed conditions in Egypt and 
the Hedjaz. 


At a meeting at Amman, early in 
February, of fifty tribal heads and nota- 
bles, it was decided that action be taken 
against Rikabi Pasha, Prime Minister 
of Transjordania. The assembled lead- 
ers resolved to overthrow his Govern- 
ment, dissolve his party and expel him 
from the country. The establishment of 
a representative council also was pro- 
posed. The disgraced Minister was 
charged with having conspired against 
his chief, Emir Abdullah, in favor of 
Ibn Saud. 


Persia 
HE Prime Minister, Riza Khan, other- 


wise known as Sardar Sepah, ab- 
sented himself from a Salaam held by 
the Crown Prince on Feb. 7. Shortly 
thereafter he sent to the Mejliss, or 
Parliament, a demand that it choose be- 
tween himself and the Shah as supreme 
power in the country. He had found 
himself unable to accomplish his in- 
tended reforms. The Shah, being by 
law the supreme commander of all the 
forces, the Prime Minister could not 
carry out Riza Khan’s plans without the 
Shah’s permission. The Premier, there- 
fore, asked for action which would free 
him from arbitrary interference on the 
part of the Shah or the Crown Prince. 


A commission representing the dif- 
ferent parties submitted a proposal to 
nominate the Premier as the supreme 
chief of all the forces for the defense 
and security of the country, making him 
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directly responsible to the Mejliss and 
removable only with its consent. It ap- — 
peared that a resolution to this effect 
was coupled with the request that the 
Premier urge the Shah to return imme- 
diately to Persia. It was reported from 
Nice that the Shah was resolved to con- 
tinue his sojourn there and to ignore 
all requests that he return home. A 
year ago a proposal to depose the Shah 
and create a republic in Persia, of which 
the Sardah Sepah would be the head, 
was defeated by the strenuous objec- 
tions of religious groups. The Pre- 
mier’s recent success in subduing Sheik © 
Khazal of Mohammerah and his pil- 
erimage to the holy cities of the Shiites 
appeared to have strengthened his posi- 
tion greatly. 


Palestine 


A NEW coinage has been devised for 

Palestine to replace the Egyptian 
currency which has been used since the 
British occupation began. The basis is 
the pound sterling, which is to be di- 
vided into 1,000 parts. The pound is to 
be called a “dinar” in both Arabic and 
Hebrew. One-tenth of a pound will be 
called a “sheqel” in Hebrew and a 
“mithqal” in Arabic. One-quarter of a 
sheqel will be a “dirhem” in Arabic 
and a “drakhmon” in Hebrew. The 
thousandth part of the pound will prob- 
ably be called “pruta” by the Jews and 
“fels” by the Arabs. 

It was reported that Palestine would 
be divided on April 1 into two districts 
and that Mr. Symes would be Governor 
of the northern district and Mr. Abram- 
son of the southern district. 

During 1924, 11,581 Jews, of whom 
4,573 were men, 3,566 women and 3,442 
children, entered Palestine as immi- 
erants. Jewish emigrants numbered 
2,037, showing a net increase for the 
year of 9,814. The corresponding in- 
crease in 1923 was 3,788. <A large 
proportion of these immigrants were 
people with means. There is practically 
no unemployment among the Jewish 
population. 


The Far East | 


By PAYSON J. TREAT 


Professor of History, Stanford University 


China 


EACE prevailed in the major areas, 
P but local fighting occurred in 

Kiangsi, Kwangtung and along 
the Upper Yan,ize, while hostile forces 
faced each other in Kwangsi and Ho- 
nan. The question uppermost in the 
minds of those following the devious 
political developments was as to when a 
clash would occur between Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin and Marshal Feng 
Yu-hsiang. On the military power 
of these two leaders the new Govern- 
ment of Chief Executive Tuan Chi-jui 
rested. Both had resigned their former 
commands when the Chihli party had 
been overthrown, but both were prompt- 
ly given even greater powers under the 
new régime. Feng was appointed Front. 
ier Defense Commissioner for the 
Northwest, and Chang received a simi- 
lar appointment for the northeast 
(Manchuria). Feng and his allies hold 
Peking and the neighboring territory. 
Clang has Manchuria, and the success 
of Marshal Lu at Nanking and Shanghai 
has given him a strong position on the 
Yangtze. 

In the meantime Chief . Executive 
Tuan was engaged in winning over hos- 
tile Generals, in summoning a reorgani- 
zation conference and in placating the 
irritated treaty powers. In January he 
confirmed the appointments of the mili- 
tary leaders in Chekiang and Fukien 
Provinces. Tulis, or Military Govern- 
ors, under Wu Pei-fu, they were now ap- 
pointed Tupans of Military Affairs in 
their respective provinces. Invitations 
to the reorganization conference were 
sent out to 166 personages. In addition 
to Dr. Sun Yat-sen and ex-President Li 
Yuan-hung, the list contained principal- 
ly partisans of the Chang and Feng fac- 
tions, although a few provincial offi- 
cials who had been appointed by the 
Chihli party were invited. 

The conference opened on Feb. 1, 
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with 146 members present. Chao Er- 
tseng, the oldest delegate, was chosen as 
Chairman. But a few days later the 
Kuomingtang, or People’s Party, of 
which Dr. Sun Yat-sen is President, is- 
sued a manifesto refusing to participate 
in the conference because the plan of 
Dr. Sun for a “people’s conference” had 
not been followed. Dr. Sun, reported to 
be dying of cancer in the American Hos- 
pital in Peking, was unable to take an 
active part in the proceedings. Mean- 
while Dr. Sun’s military forces contin- 
ued victorious; on March 5 they routed 
General Chen Chiung-ming and occupied 
Swatow. 

On Feb. 21 the Peking Government 
paid to the Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps the sum of $300,000 (silver) as 
full settlement of Class A and B claims 
for the Lincheng bandit outrage of May 
26, 1923, when the Shanghai-Peking ex- 
press train was raided and 300 persons, 
including twenty-four foreigners, were 
taken prisoner and many of them held 
for ransom. The American claims were 
$92,000 for loss of baggage, medical at- 
tention and other expenses, and $52,000 
for loss of liberty and mental anguish. 

On March 6 the American Legation 
was authorized to make payments on the 
A and B claims. 

China on Feb. 11 protested to Mr. 
Karakhan and Mr. Yoshizawa against a 
clause in the recent Russo-Japanese 
agreement in which the Union of Soviet 
Socialist’ Republics agreed that the 
Treaty of Portsmouth (1905) should 
remain in full force. China maintained 
that in the Sino-Russian agreement of 
May 31, 1924, the Soviet Government 
agreed to abrogate all treaties preju- 
dicial to Chinese rights existing between 
the Czarist Government and any third 
country. To this Mr. Karakhan replied 
that the recognition of the Portsmouth 
Treaty did not affect China’s rights; 
that the protest of China would be time- 
ly if that country had objected to the 
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treaty twenty years ago, and cited Chi- 
na’s own recognition of the Portsmouth 
Treaty, when in 1915 it entered into 
agreements with Japan whereby the life 
ot the treaty was greatly extended. 


The American steamer Chi Chuen, 
plying on the Upper Yangtze, was de- 
tained by Kweichow soldiers at Kwei- 
chow-fu on Feb, 20. An American gun- 
boat was rushed to its relief, and the 
Consul at Ichang demanded its imm2- 
diate release. This was granted the next 
day. 

Hsuan Tung, the deposed Manchu 
Emperor, quietly left Peking on Feb. 23 
and took up his residence in the Yamato 
Hotel in the Japanese concession at 
Tientsin. 

An active and rapidly growing anti- 
foreign and anti-Christian movement 
was reported to be in progress in China. 
The two elements seemed to be closely 
allied. The former was expressed in 
demands for the abrogation of the old 
treaties which impair the sovereignty of 
the republic. Extraterritoriality, the 
conventional tariff and the terms of the 
Boxer protocol of 1901 were uniformly 
denounced. The latter, especially pro- 
nounced among radical politicians and 
the student class, condemned the work 
of the Christian missionaries and the 
schools under their direction. 


Japan 
\W ith the Imperial diet in session, 


politics became the major sub- 
ject of discussion. The Kato Ministry. 
which took office last June amid gen- 
eral approval and with the support of a 
strong coalition, including the Seiyukai 
and Kenseikai parties and the Kakushin 
Club, now faced bitter attacks by the 
minority parties, as well as the fear of 
disaffection among its own ranks. Mr. 
Sennosuka Yokota, Minister of Justice, 
died on Feb. 4. He had for several years 
been the real head of the Seiyukai, al- 
though Mr. Takahashi was the nominal 
head. The vacant portfolio was given to 
Heikichi Ogawa, one of the directors of 
the Seiyukai. 
The budget for 1925-26, appropriat- 
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ing 1,524,000,000 yen, passed the Lower 
House on Feb. 12 amid 
scenes. The entire Opposition withdrew 
before the motion to pass was voted 
upon. The Manhood Suffrage bill was 
the order of the day in the Lower House 
on Feb. 21. Strong police reserves were 
in position around the Diet building to 
prevent any popular demonstrations. 
Despite all precautions, however, there 
were several disturbances; outstanding 
among these was a raid made on March 
5 on the home of Premier Kato. Oppo- 
nents of the bill demanded to see the 
Premier; a fight occurred and a num- 
ber were arrested. The bill in question 
had been reported out of committee on 
March 2; ensuing discussions in the 


‘House of Representatives shed some 


light on the provisions of the measure. 
The bill extends the vote to all male 
citizens of 30 years and above, except 
persons of no fixed residence, convicis, 
ex-convicts or paupers; it would extend 


the franchise to 19,000,000 persons. 


During the discussion of the several 
alien land laws in American States the 
point was frequently: raised that the 
Japanese law of 1910, permitting aliens 
to own land in Japan, had never been 
promulgated. This bill, in an amended 
form, was again submitted to the Diet 
on Feb. 27. It would permit the right 
of land ownership to aliens, except the 
nationals of countries which do not 
grant similar rights to Japanese resi- 
dents. Foreign experts who studied the 
bill expressed the opinion on Feb. 28 
that it would operate to protect ade- 
quately alien holdings in Japan. 

The Privy Council on Feb. 25 ap- 
proved the Russo-Japanese agreement of 
Jan. 20, and the ratifications were ex- 
changed in Peking the next day. The 
text, which was in English, was then 
given out. It conformed to the summary 
issued in Peking immediately after the 
signatures were attached last month. 

A recent report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics summarized the vital statistics 
for 1923. In that year births totaled 
2,084,091 and deaths 1,350,729, a net 
increase of 733,362. Japan, with a rate 
of 34.94 per thousand, had the highest 
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birth rate of nations keeping vital sta- 
tistics. But the death rate of 22.78 was 
also the highest. 

The excess of imports over exports in 
1924 amounted to 646,000,000 yen (J 
yen approximately 50 cents), account- 
ing in part for the adverse rate of ex- 
change and the rising cost of living. 

; Siam 
O UTSTANDING among developments 
in Siam during the month under 
review was the enactment of a treaty of 
“friendship, commerce and navigation” 
between Siam and France; the agree- 
' ment was signed in Paris on Feb. 14. 
The Bangkok Government regarded the 
achievement as a considerable step in the 
development of Siam as a modern State. 
The treaty gives Siam full autonomy 
with respect to the imposition of a tariff 
on French goods, this to be effective as 
soon as other Governments make the 
same concession; expansion of the pow- 
ers of the Siamese courts to give them 
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jurisdiction over French subjects resi- 
dent in Siam is another important pro- 
vision of the agreement. 

Perhaps the most important point of 
all, however, is that under the provisions 
of the treaty Siamese are in future to be 
admitted to traffic on the River Mekong, 
which forms the frontier for a consider- 
able distance between Siam and Indo- 
China. Hitherto, as a measure of pre- 
caution, the French had bound the Si.’ 
amese to keep no authorities, except a 
small force of police, within thirteen 
miles of the river. This precaution dates 
from a period when the Siamese were 
encroaching on the French colony. The 
new treaty provides for relations be- 
tween the two countries of quite a dif- 
ferent character. A permanent Franco- 
Siamese High Commission is to have 
charge of their common interests on 
that part of the river which forms the 
frontier. 

Prince Chao Fa Asdang, heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne and head of th» 
navy, died in Bangkok on Feb. 10. 


International Events 


By ROBERT McELROY 


Edwards Professor of American History, Princeton University 


FFICIALS of the League of Na- 
() tions were reported in a Geneva 
dispatch of Feb. 28 as declaring 

that the steadily increasing pressure 
brought to bear by the Laborites, Social- 
ists and trade unionists all over Europe 
upon Great Britain and other powers op- 
posed to the protocol was gradually 
changing the entire aspect of the ques- 
tion. Reports from other European 
countries indicated demonstrations of 
similar groups in favor of the protocol. 
The right of the League Council to 
investigate the status of armaments in 
the countries formerly known as the 
Central Powers appeared almost an 
academic question in view of the start- 
ling indictment framed by the Interal- 


lied High Commission and presented by 
Marshal Foch to the conference of Am- 
bassadors on March 3. The charges were 
embodied in a report which he and his 
colleagues on the commission prepared 
after carefully reviewing the facts gath- 
ered during their investigation of the 
military conditions in Germany. The 
report, which ran to 380 pages, detailed 
numerous discoveries of Germany’s vio- 
lations of the military clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

It was upon the secret, unofficial Ger- 
man training of Teutonic youth and the 
stubborn maintenance of the German 
General Staff that Foch based his con- 
clusion that Germany was seeking to re- 
main able to make war. The Reichswehr, 
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he found, consisted wholly of former 
officers and non-commissioned officers, 
who were not being trained for the pu.- 
pose of fighting in the ranks but to 
command troops. Foch estimated that 
the existing Reichswehr could furnish 
the frame for an efficient army of 500,- 
000 to 600,000 men. He pointed also to 
the German General Staff of 250 high 
officers, only sixty less than the num- 
‘ber of the General Staff of the Kaiser s 
pre-war army of 1,000,000 men. The 
report was unanimous, the British mem- 
bers having signed it with the other 
members of the commission. 


New DisARMAMENT COMMISSION 


The first meeting of the Disarmament 
Commission of the League of Nations 
began at Geneva on Feb. 16 with dis- 
agreement between the French and the 
British members. The commission was 
composed of representatives of the na- 
tions having seats in the League Coun- 
cil, together with military experts, eco- 
nomic and financial experts and dele- 
gates representing labor and capital. 
The French, headed by Paul Boncour, 
insisted that the world was entitled to 
know at once “who is manufacturing 
and for whom armaments are being 
made.” He added that France also 
wanted action, “because there are too 
many reasons to suppose that Germany 
is seeking, by carrying on the manufac- 
ture of arms in foreign countries, to es- 
cape from the limitations imposed by 
the Treaty of Versailles.” Ronald Mac- 
Neill, British Under Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, on the other hand, thought 
that no definite decision on the subject 
of the control of the private manufac- 
ture of arms should be made before the 
elaboration of a convention for the con- 
trol of international traffic on arms, 
to be undertaken by a conference at 
Geneva in May. Mr. MacNeill de- 
clared on Feb. 17 that Great Britain 
would not act on the matter inde- 
pendently of the United States; and 
Japan, Italy and Sweden supported this 
position. The French trade union dele- 
gate Jouhaux, on the other hand, con- 
tended that the participation of the 


United States, though desirable, was cer- 
tainly not essential. 

It was decided on Feb. 17 that a spe- 
cial committee of the League’s Disarma- 
ment Commission should ascertain at 
once whether the Governments of the 
world, including the United States, were 


able, under present constitutions, to as- 


sure national supervision over private 
manufacture of arms. The fact that 
over $134,000,000 worth of arms and 
munitions, known to have been exported 
during the three years ending in 1922, 
was not accounted for by correspond- 
ing importation lists emphasized the im- 
portance of full investigation. 

Meantime, President Coolidge moved 
quietly in the direction of another inter- 
national conference in Washington for 
the further reduction of naval arma- 
ments, a purpose which he announced 
during the Presidential campaign and 
which he subsequently held in abeyance, 
waiting to see what action would be 
taken in the direction of naval disarma- 
ment by the League of Nations. Though 
he was not yet convinced that the 
League’s proposal had failed, informal 
negotiations were conducted with a 
view to discovering the sentiment of the 
leading powers upon the question of fur- 
ther disarmament. Tokio reported, on 
Feb. 21, that “no steps had been taken 
by the American Government to ascer- 
tain Japan’s attitude.” The same dis- 
patch declares that Japan was favorable 
to the proposal. The French attitude 
toward this American suggestion proved 
frigid, as it appeared to be “another 
Anglo-American business.” The rumor 
that an attempt would be made to limit 
submarines and auxiliary craft made 
France even less disposed to counte- 
nance another Washington conference, 
Her desire was for a guarantee from the 
United States and Great Britain, or some 
other powerful combination, that Ger- 
many should not attack her. Great 
Britain was extremely friendly to the 
idea and was most willing to cooperate 
with the United States in seeking to 
build up another international disarma- 
ment conference. 


The British attitude on the question 
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of French security was indicated in a 
number of speeches by leading states- 


men. Lord Oxford (formerly known as 


Mr. Asquith), speaking in the House of 
Lords on March 3 on the question of 
publishing the Interallied Commission’s 
report on German disarmament, said he 
recognized that the uneasy feeling exist- 
ing in France was justified perhaps by 
the failure of the Anglo-Franco-Ameri- 
can compact to materialize. The Lon- 
don newspapers regarded the speech as a 
plea for a more comprehensive pact. 
_ The following day (March 4) Lord Grey 
of Falloden declared that it was the 
British Government’s responsibility to 
make some proposal for European se- 
curity. He objected to a Franco-British- 
Belgian pact because it would be on the 
lines of the Triple Alliance made by 
Bismarck and would produce a German- 
Russian counter-alliance. The true line 
was for Germany to enter the League of 
Nations, and the primary condition 
of any pact made inside the League was 
that France and Germany must have an 
equal share in it. In the House of Com- 
mons, on March 5, Austen Chamberlain, 
the Foreign Secretary, made the sugges- 
tion that the German proposals for the 
solution of the problem of security were 
of the highest importance and perhaps 
the “starting point for real recovery in 
the European situation.” The British 
Government would not and could not 
follow a policy of isolation, but he was 
not going abroad to propose or pro- 
pound any "reat new plan, but simply 
to exchange views and gather informa- 
tion. No progress could be made in 
Europe till the question of security was 


dealt with. Mr. Chamberlain added that 


he had received from Germany confiden- 


tial proposals which he had refused to 


consider till they were submitted to the 
other Allies. That now had been done, 
but a closer examination of the purport 
and possibility of the German proposals 
was necessary before he could usefully 
add anything more on the subject. 
Greece on Feb. 11 appealed to the 
League upon the question of Turkey’s 
action in expelling the Greek Patriarch 
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Constantinos from Constantinople on 
Jan. 30, 1925. The appeal declared: 

The Hellenic Government, believing that 
this expulsion struck a grave blow at the 
Lausanne agreement concerning the constitu- 
tion of the Patriarchate and its functioning; 
that it constituted an infraction of Article 
XII. for the exchange of the Greco-Turk 
populations; that it constituted an infraction 
of the decision of the Mixed Commission of 
Jan. 28, 1925, and a violation of the decision 
reached at Brussels Oct. 31, 1924, whereby 
Turkey promised to execute loyally all the 
decisions of a majority of the Mixed Com- 
mission, and deeming that the situation thus 
created endangers the relations between Greece 
and Turkey, Greece is obliged to have re- 
course to the League of Nations by virtue of 
Paragraph 2, Article II., of the Covenant, and 
asks the Secretary General to bring the ques- 
tion before the Council of the League at its 
next meeting. 


Each of these claims-was denied by 
the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Chukra Kaya Bey, who insisted that the 
question of the departure of Mer. Con- 
stantinos placed the Patriarchate in no 
different position from that caused by 
the departure of Mer. Meletios. He also 
insisted that the question of the Patri- 
archate was purely domestic, and by ap- 
pealing to the League a precedent was 
established by which any power would 
have the right to interfere in the do- 
mestic affairs of another nation, and 
“provoke a crisis, in order to interest 
the League of Nations, and transform 
the problem into an international one.” 
The Patriarch himself on Feb. 13 issued 
a public statement deploring the appeal 
to the League, and expressing his will- 
ingness to resign as Patriarch if he 
could thereby facilitate a settlement of 
the controversy. A Geneva dispatch, 
dated March 6, stated that Turkey had 
asked the Council of the League not to 
discuss the question which was one “en- 
dangering friendly relations.” 

A notable assemblage gathered in the 
Peace Palace at The Hague on Feb. 21 
to hear the Permanent Court’s advisory 
opinion asked by the League on knotty 
questions pertaining to the general] ex- 
change of Greek and Turkish popula- 
tions, but not including the case of the 
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Patriarch. The principal questions re- 
lated to the conditions which the Greek 
inhabitants of Constantinople must have 
fulfilled in order to be considered 
“established” and exempt from com- 
pulsory exchange. The purport of the 
opinion handed down was that all 
Greeks resident in the city on Oct. 30, 
1918, intending to remain there for an 
extended period, were to be considered 
exempt, and that the Mixed Commis- 
sion alone was competent to investigate 
and decide upon each individual case. 
In the main, the Greek contentions were 
sustained, 


ProposeD CHANGE oF LEAGUE HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


The invitation to the League of Na- 
tions to hold an assembly meeting in 
- Canada, presented on Feb. 11 through 
Sir Herbert H. Ames, director of the 
League’s finances, coupled with Sir 
Harry Brittain’s effort to reopen in the 
British Parliament the question of 
changing the League’s headquarters 
from Geneva to some “more agreeable 
_ and more salubrious place” has caused 
great alarm at Geneva. In view of in- 
creased cost of living at Geneva, its 
inaccessibility as compared to Brussels, 
‘which was originally intended as the 
League headquarters, and the lack of 
large social activities, there was report- 
ed to be much sympathy with the desire 
for a change, not alone among British 
repiesentatives but among those of 
many other nations. : 


CALENDAR REFORM 


The League Commission on Calendar 
Reform, despite many protests from 
Jews and Gentiles alike, continued the 
study of the problem by the solution of 
which it hoped to bring about a sim- 
plified calendar of universal applica- 
tion. Delegates representing the Pope, 
the Greek Patriarch and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury are members of the com- 
mission. The Pope was said to be 
against changes which might interfere 
with the dogma; the Patriarch to be 
willing to accept such changes as were 
acceptable to the majority of the 
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churches, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to be the most liberal of all. 


A Geneva dispatch of Feb. 16 an- 
nounced a world-wide Jewish protest 
against the reforms under consideration. 


Opium CONVENTION ADOPTED 


The work of the “rump” of the Inter- — 
national Opium Conference was com- — 


pleted on Feb. 19, and the convention 
adjourned sine die. Only fifteen na- 
tions were represented when President 
Zahle and Secretary Crowdy placed 
their names on the convention which 
had been agreed upon. In his closing 
speech, President Zahle said: 

The most serious and most unfortunate in- 
cident of the conference was the withdrawal 
of the delegation of the United States. Utterly 
unchallengeable is the statement that the dele- 
gation by its boldness, directness and dévyo- 
tion has given supreme impetus to the whole 
anti-drug campaign. 
and indeed I believe no voice can be raised, 
against the justice of the principles enun- 
ciated by the American delegation. The only 
question is as to the moment when they can 
be realized. The American delegation con- 
tended for immediate action. Other delega- 
tions felt time was required. * * * We 
have tried since the withdrawal of the [Amer- 
ican] delegation not only to take no action 
which might make its renewed cooperation 
more difficult but even to carry out, so far 
as we understood them, the various view- 
points. which they had advanced. * * * 
We have gladly safeguarded the Americans’ 
right to cooperate in the choice of the central 
board and in the general execution of the 
convention. * * * The drugs question has 
entered a new period. It is now caught in the 
day-to-day machinery of the League of Na- 
tions. It cannot escape. Where The Hague 
Conference adjourned without leaving behind 
it either an organization or permanent ma- 
chinery, the present conference is but an open- 
ing. It is a movement which will accelerate 
from day to day and from month to month 


During the closing hours of the ses- 
sion a statement by the National Anti- 
Opium Association of China was circu- 
lated, containing the declaration that 
China would not tolerate investigation 
by the League of Nations Commission 
into conditions in the interior of China. 

Two days later (Feb. 21) the heads 
of the American and the Chinese delega- 


No voice was raised, - 
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tions, which had left the conference in 
despair of a satisfactory outcome, issued 
statements. That from Congressman 
Stephen A. Porter said: 


It is gratifying to note that the large ma- 
jority of the nations represented were im- 
pressed with the imperative necessity of the 
limitation of production to medical and scien- 
tific needs. It was impossible to secure an 
effective agreement for such limitation for 
the reasons stated in my letter of withdrawal 
of Feb. 6. 


Sao-ke Alfred Sze, whe represented 
China at the conference, said: 


- The American delegation, under the leader- 
ship of Stephen G. Porter, made a magnificent 
fight, but the opposing influences were too 
strong to be overcome, at least for the present, 
though the fight will go on. In China the pro- 
duction and use of opium for other than 
strictly medical and scientific purposes is ab- 
solutely forbidden by law at the present time. 
Owing to temporary domestic conditions the 
Government is not able to secure effective en- 
forcement of this policy, but it will not depart 
from that policy and when the Government 
escapes from its present difficulties will rig- 
idly enforce it. 


Sir John Jordan, formerly British 
Minister to Peking, in the course of a 
letter to The London Times on Feb. 24 
regarding the opium question in China, 
the centre of so much controversy during 
the conference, wrote as follows: 


Last year there was a marked increase in 
the quantity of unlabeled and falsely labeled 
narcotics seized by the customs and which 
came in mostly on steamers from Japan. It is 
pleasant to add that not an ounce of British 
or American narcotic drugs was seized in 


China during 1923 and 1924. 


Fines amounting to over £70,000 were im- 
posed in 1924 upon the traffickers in these 
drugs in 75 out of the 130 counties in the 
Province of Chihli. In Shansi 80,000 addicts 
were treated and 2,000 traffickers in drugs 
received various forms of punishment. The 
energetic Governor of this province told me 
a few years ago that he spent £40,000 a year 
dealing with the opium problem, and if his 
province has fallen to such a deplorable state 
under drastic conditions, it takes no stretch 
of the imagination to realize the situation in 
the other provinces where no such restrictions 
are enforced. 


The signing of the convention took 
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place on Feb. 19, The nations that 
signed it that day or subsequently were 
Belgium, Great Britain, Australia, 
France, Greece, Japan, Luxemburg, Hol- 
land, Persia, Portugal, Siam, Albania, 
Germany, Poland, Uruguay and Brazil. 
Besides the convention proper, the 
Opium Conference adopted the protocol, 
whereby producing countries agreed to 
adopt measures to prevent, within five 
years, the smuggling of opium, consti- 
tuting a serious obstacle to effective 
suppression of opium smoking in the 
Far East. By the protocol, already 
accepted by the first or Far Eastern 
conference, the countries where smoking 
exists agreed to discontinue it within . 
fifteen years, after smuggling had 
ceased to prove to be an obstacle. The 
conference likewise adopted the draft 
of the final act, containing the names ° 
of countries which might sign the con- 
vention if they were so disposed. The 
list included both the United States and 
China. 

As the provisions were finally ap- 
proved, a central anti-narcotic board of 
control was to be appointed by the 
League Council, with the additional pro- 
vision that the United. States and Ger- 
many should each be invited to nominate 
one person “to participate in these ap- 
pointments.” The understanding of the 
League officials was that the represen- 
tatives of the United States and Germany 
would be asked to sit with the Council, 
in order that they might express opin- 
ions and vote. The officials also believed 
that experts from both the United States 
and Germany would probably be ap- 
pointed to the central board, as these 
countries were large manufacturers of 
narcotic drugs. The members of the 
board would be appointed for five years 
and would be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. 

The convention had thirty-nine articles 
and was characterized by a League com- 
muniqué after the pact had been signed 
as “calculated to complete and reinforce 
The Hague convention by a series of ” 
measures destined more effectively to re- 
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duce the production and manufacture of 
narcotics and to tighten international 
control of the traffic.” 


Eurore’s FINANCIAL RECOVERY 


The Financial Committee of the 
League of Nations on Feb. 17 issued a 
communiqué declaring that Europe’s 
financial condition was steadily improv- 
ing. “The advance toward stability in 
the value of currency,” it said, “has been 
remarkable in the last year or two.’ 
Austria, Germany, Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Finland, 
Esthonia, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Danzig and Yugoslavia were listed as 
countries already achieving stability. 

Seymour Parker Gilbert, Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparations, on Feb. 22 report- 
ed receipts of 108,317,807 gold marks 
for the month of January. The pay- 
ments to the Allies were as follows: 
Great Britain, 19,359,465 gold marks; 
France, 47,275,636; Italy, 8,958,938; 
Belgium, 9,334,886; Japan, 399,297; 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 2,076,762; 
Portugal, 724,894; Rumania, 340,714, 
and Greece, 684,122. The expenses of 
the Military Commission of Control he 
reported as 1,333,333 gold marks. The 
cumulative total receipts to Jan. 31 for 
the first annuity year amounted to 394,- 
981,255 gold marks, against which were 
total payments of 381,396,148 gold 
marks, leaving a cash balance in the 
Reichsbank of 13,185,106 gold marks. 

A Berlin dispatch of March 1 stated 
that the German Railway Company had 
paid the Agent General for Reparations 
100,000,000 gold marks, representing 
the first semi-annual instalment of inter- 
est due March 1 on the reparation bonds 
of the railway company. The next day, 
March 2, M. Nogara, trustee for the in- 
dustrial debentures, notified the commis- 
sion that 5,000,000,000 gold marks in 
registered 5 per cent. debentures, issued 
by German industrial concerns in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Dawes plan, had been deposited at the 
head offices of the Industrial Bank and 
that the equivalent of these debentures 
-had been handed to the trustee by the 
bank in the form of bonds. 
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Wortp Court Issue 


The right of the House of Represen- a 


tatives to express its opinion upon pend- 


ing international policies was asserted _ 


in the House on Feb. 24 in a report 
drawn up by Representative Burton of 


the Foreign Affairs Committee. The re- 


port accompanied the following resolu- 


tion, which was passed by the House on 


March 3 by a vote of 301 to 28: 


Whereas a world court, known as the Per- © 


manent Court of International Justice, has 
been established’ and is now functioning at 
The Hague; and 

Whereas ihe traditional policy of the United 
States has earnestly favored the avoidance of 
war and the settlement of international con- 


troversies by arbitration or judicial processes; 


and 

Whereas this Court in its organization and 
probable development promises a new order 
in which controversies between nations will 
be settled in an orderly way according to 
principles of right and justice; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives desires to express its cordial approval 
of the said Court and an earnest desire that 
the United States give early adherence to the 
protocol establishing the same with the reser- 
vations recommended by President Harding 
and President Coolidge. 

Resolved, further, That the House expresses 
its readiness to participate in the enactment 
of such legislation as will necessarily follow 
such approval. 


The House took the position that, as 
it was within its rights in passing the 
resolution, participation would involve 
an appropriation. 


IMMIGRATION Quotas 


The United States State Department 
issued on Feb. 26 a statement showing 
the total quotas of various nations for 
immigration to the United States for 
1924-1925, together with a list of the 
numbers of immigrants admitted before 
Dec. 31, 1924. Of 100 eligible from 
Japan, only two were granted visas be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1925.» The largest quota 
was from Germany, 51,227, the number 
of visas granted being 30,243 before 
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Jan. 1, 1925. The next largest quota _ 


was Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
34,007, with 20,834 receiving visas. 


Armies a 


ele Navies of the 


World 


Tue UNITED STATES 


She Aircraft Investigation Commit- 
tee of the House of Representa- 
tives continued its hearings until 
Feb. 21, when it suddenly adjourned. 
Representative Floria Lampert of Wis- 
consin, Chairman of the Committee, 
said lack of funds was the cause for the 
sudden adjournment. On Feb. 23, how- 
ever, Mr. Lampert announced that a re- 
accounting of the committee’s finances 
had revealed enough money to proceed 
with the investigation, which was. re- 
sumed on Feb. 26. 


General Mitchell’s charges before this 
committee in February provoked wide 
discussion in the press. The officer’s 
criticism of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments was understood to have been 
sharply resented by Secretaries Weeks 
and Wilbur. It was reported that these 
officials had asked President Coolidge 
to punish the witness for insubordina- 
tion. The charges themselves, however, 
excited an interest far surpassing that 
involved in the question of whether the 
General was to be disciplined. The 
newspapers were divided on the more 
extreme statements made by General 
Mitchell, but were generally agreed that 
the testimony given at the inquiry was 
constructive and deserving of serious 
consideration. 


The testimony of Rear Admiral Hilary 
P. Jones, Chairman of the General Board 
of the Navy (Feb. 26), and of Rear Ad- 
miral William S. Sims, retired (Feb. 
27), added fuel to the flame of pub- 
lic interest in the momentous question 
of national defense and of the role that 
should be played in this defense by the 
air forces of the United States. Ad- 
miral Sims, by his dynamie and _ posi- 
tive expression of the view that the bat- 
tleship was obsolete and that the air- 
plane carrier was “the capital ship of 
the future,” created a public sensation. 
Torpedo-carrying aircraft could sink 


any warship afloat, he declared. He 
also discussed the question of submarine 
defenses. No foreign power could con- — 


_quer the United States, he asserted, if 
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this nation were adequately supplied 
with aircraft and submarines. He ex- 
pressed regret that the Washington Con- 
ference for Limitation of Armament 
had attempted to outlaw the submarine 
as a war agency. In a published ar- 
ticle he had answered criticisms of the 
submarine, making it clear that “of all 
the naval weapons there is nothing more 
important than the submarine.” “All 
the powers of the naval world cannot 
drive it away because it is invisible,” 
he added. “It is twice as big as a 
destroyer and it can be used legitimate- 
ly under international laws and accord- 
ing to the dictates of humanity.” The 
submarine could steam 25,000 miles 
with equipment that could cause the 
most devastating results. The United 
States, he pointed out, was now acquir- 
ing large submarines “three times as 
big as a full-rigged ship”—virtually 
real cruisers. 

A bill to confer the Distinguished 
Service Medal on the six American 
fliers who. made the around-the-world 
flight, was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Feb. 16. The measure 
was approved by President Coolidge, 
who indicated, however, that he did not 
think such reward was adequate. 


GreaT BRITAIN 
REAT BRITAIN continued its ex- 


pansion of the national air force. 
It was announced on Feb. 19 that the 
air budget for 1926 had been raised 
to £21,319,300 (approximately $100,- 
000,000), an increase of £2,000,000 
(approximately $10,000,000) over the 
present outlay. The strength of the 
force, it was stated, would be raised 
from fifty-four to sixty-one squadrons. 
The sum for technical equipment and 
research was increased by £763,000 (ap- 
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proximately $3,800,000). The figures 
for the new budget were made public 
by Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary for Air, 
who also stated that the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the air force would be in- 
creased from 35,000 to 36,000. When 
the estimates were presented to the 
House of Commons on Feb. 26, it was 
declared that the substantial increase 
over -the current appropriation was 
to be in furtherance of the British pol- 
icy of creating a system of air defense 
“which will make it not worth while 
for any hostile power to attack us from 
the air.” 


FRANCE 


AN BILL to increase the pay of the 
** French poilu was introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies on Jan. 28. At 
present the French soldier receives but 
five sous a day; under the provisions of 
the new measure, privates would re- 
ceive 1 franc, 25 centimes daily; first- 
class privates, 1 franc, 35 centimes; cor- 
porals, 1 franc, 45 centimes, and ser- 
geants, 2 francs, 70 centimes. Out- 
standing among naval developments in 
France was the refloating, on Feb. 12, 
of the battleship Liberté. This vessel 
was wrecked off Toulon in September, 
1911, causing a loss of 230 lives. The 
work of refloating the ship was started 
in 1921. 


JAPAN 


T was announced in Tokio on Feb. 11 

that eight new auxiliary warships 
would be built by the Japanese Navy. 
These vessels were to be completed 
within the next five years, at a total cost 
of 391,000,000 yen, or approximately 
$195,000,000. Japanese naval officials 
said that the new ships had been pro- 
jected to place Japan’s navy on a par 
with those of other powers. During re- 
cent years, the officials asserted, the navy 
had fallen greatly behind in auxil- 
iary craft. Another naval development 
of the month was the sinking in Bunge 
Straits on Feb. 9 of the battleship Tosa, 
which was the tenth Japanese battleship 
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to be sunk in compliance with the terms — 


of the Washington Treaty. Commenting 
upon the sinking, Admiral Takarabe, 
Minister of the Navy, said that it marked 
the completion of his country’s obliga- 
tion, since Japan had now carried out 
the “text and spirit of the treaty.” Under 
the terms of the Washington agreement, 
Japan was required to sink eleven ves- 
sels; by common consent of the signa- 
tory powers, however, she was permitted 
to retain the eleventh ship—the Mi- 
kasa—which was Admiral Togo’s flag- 
ship in the Russo-Japanese War, and 
which has been beached at Tokio Harbor 


as a national monument. 


A disaster marred the visit to Vancou- 


ver, B. C., of the cruiser Idzumo of the 
Japanese Navy. Eleven seamen of the 
Idzumo’s crew were drowned in Van- 
couver Harbor on Feb. 7, when a launch 
in which they were sailing collided with 
a tug. 
ITALY 
HE Government’s plan to reduce 


_Italy’s standing army from _ its 
present strength of 200,000 men to a 


& 
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force varying, at the discretion of the 


Minister of War, from 140,000 to 45,- 
000, was deteated by the Senate spe- 
cial committee on Jan. 31. The com- 
mittee’s decision followed spirited dis- 
cussion; it was held that the peril en- 


tailed by such an extensive disarmament | 


was disproportionate to the financial 
saving that would be effected. 


GERMANY 
[NIEREST in German naval affairs 


during the month centred upon the 
inclusion in the Government budget for 
1925 of an item calling for the appro- 
priation of 143,200,000 marks for the 
maintenance and strengthening of the 
tiny navy which was permitted Ger- 
many under the Treaty of Versailles. 
The budget was approved by the Fed- 
eral Council on Dec. 11 and later went 


before the Reichstag for definite action, - 


The naval item provoked considerable 
press comment. It was observed that 


rites 
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the new total represented an increase of 
41,200,000 marks over the naval budget 
for 1924. A communication received on 
Jan. 20 by the League of Nations from 
the Conference of Allied Ambassadors 
stated that the League would thereafter 
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have supervision over German naval 
armaments. It was explained that the 
Interallied Commission for Naval Con- 
trol of Germany, the body which for- 
merly had jurisdiction, was officially 
dissolved on Sept. 30, 1924. 


From Foreign Periodicals 


Italy’s Eyes on Morocco 


From Potrtica, Rome, December, 1924 
ERDINANDO NOBILI MASSUERO, 


writing in this leading Italian monthly 
devoted to the study of political and 
diplomatic problems, takes as his subject the 
new situation in the Mediterranean after the 
recent Spanish reverses, and contends that 
with the possible withdrawal of Spain from 


part of her zone a chance is given to Italy. 


to reassert her rights and to reoccupy that 
position which is rightfully hers. ‘he writer 
points out that with Great Britain busy in 
Egypt and with Spain pressed hard in Mo- 
rocco, France becomes too powerful a factor 
in the territory controlling the Strait of Gib- 
raltar. The situation becomes more serious 
if we take into account that Abd-el-Krim has 
proclaimed himself the representative of the 
Moroccan proletariat in its struggle against 
Spanish imperialism, and also the fact that 
the French Communist Party has cabled him 
to continue the fight against all imperialism 
until the day when Morocco is completely 
free. Admitting that the French request for 
the extension of its military control to the 
Spanish zone is not granted, it would be 
necessary to neutralize the entire coast of 
the Riff mountain rangé, with Italy partici- 
pating. The article continues: 

“Through the Strait of Gibraltar pass hun- 
dreds of thousands of Italian nationals, Ital- 
ian merchandise worth billions of lire and 
hundreds upon hundreds of Italian vessels. In 
Northern Africa, Morocco and elsewhere Italy 
possesses urgent interests and a historical posi- 
tion, and she has no intention of renouncing 
them. * * * We are dealing with facts, and 
they demand that in any rearrangement tend- 
ing to re-establish the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean a proper role should be given 
to a country that counts a population of forty 
million, that breathes in the Mediterranean 
alone and which country is strongly implanted 
on the soil of Northerui Africa, with Britain 
and France on either side. It is useless to 


ignore the existence of this people. * * * 
Italy does not ask for any extensive grants of 
territory. Emerging from the war with very. 
slight territorial’ gains in Northern Africa, 
Italy wants to maintain its historical posi- 
tion in Tunis and in Morocco, and so to 
modify the frontiers of ‘Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica as to be able to have a_ better 
outlet for her surplus population. If other 
States whose population is stationary go on 
claiming more colonies, there is no reason 
why Italy, whose population increases by half 
a million every year, should not have an 
equally good claim. France would like to 
condemn Italy to inactivity with some legal 
formulas that are open to argument, in order 
to enlarge and consolidate at Italy's expense 
her North African empire, which now has 
34,000,000 inhabitants. Italy simply wants to 
follow the example of such an expansion. 


French Communists’ Power 


From La Revue pe Paris, Paris, JANUARY, 
1925 

NDRE CHAMEIX, editor of this maga- 

zine, explains the weakness of the Herriot 
Government by the fact that both the Socialist 
and the Communist groups in the Chamber 
are continuously hampering its freedom of 
action. For this situation the writer blames 
the Government for having extended recogni- 
tion to the Red elements by allowing them 
to participate officially at the state funeral of 
Jaurés and by re-establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia. This was unjustified, in- 
asmuch as there are no communistic victories 
to be seen anywhere in the world. The only 
new thing in communism is the fact that i! 
has been applied in a great country. for the 
last seven years and has failed. France has 
reacted against communism ever since 1920; 
Italy came next and attacked it through Fas- 
cism; Great Britain came last, and is today 
fully active in suppressing it throughout the 
world. Why, then; has the French Govern- 
ment during 1924 hesitated to crush it? The 
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writer of the article gives the SonbuinE an- 
swer: 
“The Herriot Cabinet needs the coopération 


of the Socialist Party and the Socialist Party 


is under the obligation to act in common with 
the Communists. 
cialists find themselves’ in a difficult situa- 
ton. Their party was split at the Tours con- 
gress, an extreme left faction taking the lead- 
ership and weakening considerably the more 
conservative elements. At the same time, how- 
ever, the Communists want more, They con- 
sider the Socialists in the light of revolu- 
tionaries turned bourgeois, and they attack 
them bitterly everywhere. The Socialists tol- 
erated this in the hope of placing in power a 
Government of radical tendencies that would 
pave the way for them. They did well as long 
as MacDonald’s Labor Government was in 
power in England. When it was overthrown 
they continued their support of Herriot, out 
of fear that his overthrow would mean their 
own defeat. Thus we see the Socialists voting 
with the Government even on issues that run 
contrary to the platform of their own party; 


but still they wish to save a Ministry which. 


‘is helpful to them in other ways. For in- 
stance, the Socialists want to be helpful to 
the Communists, in order to have their sup- 
port, and the Government then has to give in 
to the Socialists, who act on behalf of the 
Communists.” 


Fascism’s New _ Strength 


From Critica Fascista, Rome, Jan. 15, 1925 


N a leading article signed with the name 

of the magazine itself, the Fascist Party 
gives an account of its policy and explains 
why the recent crisis was unable to bring 
about an upheaval. The writer begins by 
stating that Mussolini in the last crisis showed 
anew his great qualities as a statesman and a 
leader of Italy's new generation. Fascism 
now has all the legal powers, executive and 
legislative, and has assumed all responsibility. 
The Opposition appeals to respect for the 
Constitution, yet at the same time secedes 
from Parliament. Being unable to meet Fas- 
cism in the Chamber, the Opposition uses 
the press for what it calls its moral campaign. 
When. Fascism overthrew the Facta Cabinet 
it did not limit its campaign to the press; 
how, then, did the Opposition think that by the 
press alone it could overthrow Fascism? Un- 
_able to provoke a Ministerial crisis by the 
well-known parliamentary methods, and fully 
ignorant of the tactics of revolution, the agi- 
tators of the Opposition confined their cam- 
paign to what may be termed as “scandalism” 


As a matter of fact, the So-' 


From SOME EMA, ZAPISKI 


and the use of ¢ sieudlations” in the: simak way 
in which in Paris those who did not dare OES 
go to the barricades confined themselves: to eee 
pamphleteering. e 


Peace Killing Communism a 
> 
(Russian Emr a 
GRANT ANTI-BOLSHEVIK ut Monee 
Paris, Vout, XXIL.,. 1924" es 


T. IVANOVITCH. publishes eet a long 

article to show that, with peace firmly: 
established in Europe, communism is bound — 
to grow weaker in Russia and elsewhere. © He * 
points out that people consider the war as. 
already belonging to past history. Their minds — 
are occupied with the study of more ee 
everyday problems. This change began in 1923 
with the British election and the Labor vic- 
tory, and was continued in 1924 at the French 
polls. Communism being born out of the ae 
economic, social and intellectual consequences — ae 
of the war, naturally had to lose its hold 3 
when the reasons for its existence ceased to 
exist. The entire problem of the Commintern 
(Communist International) in the last few 
years is summed up in the words, “Peace is _ 
killing us.” Therein we find the reason of 
the new alignments among Communists. In — 
Germany there exists an unwritten alliance be- 
tween the Communists and the foremost Mon- 
archists. It was this cooperation that made — 
the passive resistance in the Ruhr possible. 


These two allies fought shoulder to shoulder 

against the Dawes plan and against the Lon- 
don agreement. They fought against the in- 
clusion of Germany in the League of Nations. a, 


Thus the notorious French spy Schlagetter be- 
came a national hero to Hitlerites and to Com- 
munists alike. Thus did the foremost Na- 
tionalist of Germany, Count Reventlow, earn 
the praise of the’ official organ of the Com- — 
munist Party, Rote Fahne (Red Flag). The 3 
Communists need a Germany which either 
threatens or is threatened by war. Peace is 
killing communism. Any kind of international : 
strife helps the Communists, because war is _ 
the law of their life. Their objects and—the 
objects of the extreme Nationalists are all | 
one as long as they lead to war. The writer 
then goes on to explain that, though the Rus. 
sian Communist Party desires war in all parts 
of the globe, it needs pea e throughout Russia ; 
in order to carry out its program successfully. 

The Communist International desiring war, 
chaos and upheavals in all the rest of the 
world and trying by all means to secure peace : 
in its own domain, is bitterly opposed to the 
Left Communists at home and to the Right 
Communists abroad. 


